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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the inquiry is to explore the personal-social interface of professional 
knowledge. The notions of knowledge as hierarchical body id knowledge as relating to 
people are common assumptions underlying academic writing, certain everyday 
expressions, as well as curriculum guidelines. These notions are described here as two 
cultural or folk models which shape the professional practice of a grade eight teacher I 
take the non-propositional nature of folk modek as my point of departure and describe the 
narrative quality of the second model as enacted by the teacher and recorded by a 
partiapant observer. Theme, plot, setting, mood and moral directives in the narrative all 
decjonstrate the potential for change through individual variations of the enactment while 
they simultaneously maintain a professional prototype. 

Since the contents of the folk model were in part shared among teacher, students and 
researcher through enacted and perceived narrative, there are implications for professional 
development. Top down implementation of these cultural models is impossible because of 
theu- inexphat and open-ended quaUty. However, aspects of the model were neveri;heless 
learned by students in this particular teacher's classroom. The research activity itself also 
contributed to the sharing of the model, besides providing insights into the understandings 
of a professional group from the perspective of individuals, via individual enactments and 
collaborative telling and retelling of the narrative. 
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Folk Models and Change in a Teacher's 
Practical Knowledge 

In journals and discussions with student teachers this year I have beea confronted 
repeatedly by questions such as "How do beginners relate to and profit by the knowledge of 
the profession they do not yet consider theirs*? Student teachers tell me they profit most 
through watching, doing and reflecting, but tensions come up when they compare their own 
or associate teachers' practice to models and advice given in the literature. They believe 
associates fall short of the mark; that they themselves fall short of the mark. For me this 
links to the general question of how professional knowledge is passed on. To get hold of 
this problem in a different way I decided to look a. professional knowledge as knowledge 
which is predominantly of a :rultural rather than a technical nature. I therefore look at the 
passing on of such knowledge not as a technical process, but as a cultural one, akin to the 
way any of us are inducted from early childhood into the values and behaviours of our own 
culture. 

Cultural knowledge is essentially inexphcit, tacitly held and socially shared. 
Anthropologists have used the term folk model to label tadt stocks of cultural knowledge, 
e.g., D'Andrade (1981) calls folk models unspecified programs that are passed on and 
learned experientially, as problems are soh^ed within a network of human relationships. I 
set myself the task to look at teaching as a cultural activity, perhaps describable through 
folk models. The^ motivation for this work also arose out o^ a concern I share with Michael 
Connelly (1987, 1989, with Clandinin 1988), Freema Elbaz (1981), and Jean Clandinin 
(1985), a concern to view teachers* professional Imowledge as both personal and social, and 
in this linkage not to relegate the personal to being a mere illustration or instantiation of 
social structures, nor, on the other hand, to create generalizations onl of an in-depth 
understanding of one particular case. 



•I would like to thank Dolores Furlong, Rosalie Young, Michael Connelly, Carol Mullen, Jill Bell, Hal Grunau 
and Jessie Lees for their help in the preparation of this paper. 
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Given these concerns it is generally important to stress the influence of each member of a 
professional group on the content of the model, and to point to the links and implications 
for individual teacher^s development and particular student's learning.^ My effort in this 
paper is to move toward partial knowledge of a professional group through unde. standing 
particular actions of a particular grade 8 teacher, Carol Burke.^ In my work with her I view 
the group knowledge of teachers through cultural or folk models. 

I was initially attracted to work with Carol Burke by the emphasis on relationships and a 
sense of community I sensed in the description of her teaching.^ She seemed to be the kind 
of teacher I would have liked to be during the time I taught high school, a time which I see 
now as having [ 3en contoured predominantly by a view of knowledge as a body or corpus, 
the content of which is hierarchically organized. In 1990, as I read fieldnotes written about 
her classroom in 1986/87, I wanted to find out more about her teaching by thinking her 
narrative through with her. I also began to conceptualize two folk models through my 
reading of her instructional moves, the student/teacher interactions and the reflective 
comments Carol Burke made to Cathy Allen, her participant researcher. I began to 
construct narrative accounts of her teaching activities and her "personal practical 
knowledge" (Connelly & Clandinin, 1984, 1988a) and then brought these to her for her 
perusal and comments. I discussed what I wrote with her and observed her in a different 
setting in a new school this year. Burke enjoyed reminiscing and reflecting about her 86/87 
situations and linking these to her current teaching. I ecjoyed watching her teach and 
talking things over with her. By doing this I reconstxucted some of my own narrative of 
teaching and learning. Our telling and retelling had spinoffs in the rehving; I am a 
diflerent teacher, I believe, for having heard her story, and she is more awaie of the 
tensions inherent in her work. 



^Zeichner (1989) points to a conundrum in teacher development, when he asks "whether the profession as a 
whole can ever develop a sense of shared professional standards, yet aihartd professiv^nal standards are one of 
tlie defining features of a profession" (p. 1). 

^Pseudonym used for the sake of privacy. 

•*These descriptions of Carol Burke's teaching were in the fieldnotes Cathy Men made m 1986/87 as a 
researcher/participant for the Second International Science Study Can^^da (Connelly, Crocker & Kass, in press). 
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While looking at fieldnotes on her 86/87 grade eight classroom, I began to think of folk 
models as having a narrative or what I called an "it when" quality: I thought that if I asked 
teachers to tell me about what communication, relationships and a sense of community 
have to do with Jiirriculimi, they might give me a philosophical statement, but more likely 
they wotdd give me something that has a temporal stretch to il, which I call an "is when" 
quality. Children, when asked the question "what is (for example communication)?", often 
answer, "it is when I do such and such". One child may argue "no, it is when I do so and 
so". In this way parts of a folk model get negotiated and passed on. I believe that m a 
professional context many "is when" stories are told that are experiences and expressions of 
folk models at work.^ 

For this reason I gathered aspects of two folk models in Burke s professional situation 
through a narrative retelling of events in her classroom and I sensed two folk models at 
work,^ one: Knowledge as body or corpus, hierarchically organized and two: knowledge in 
relation to people that is communicatively structured. By looking at what I call the 
narrative qualities of one of these folk models in this paper, I beUeve I open up a space to 
see the personal practical knowledge of an individual teacher at work within the model, and 
thereby I also open a perspective to view the possibility of continual change in the cultural 
models via individual enactments of them. The influence of the individual or personal on 
what is socially shared then counters notions of determinism or disempowerment on 
account of predominant social structures. This will be further elaborated throughout the 
paper. 

Folk models draw their power from being inexplicit, non-propositional, lived and socially 
shared (D'Andrade 1981). They are not the kind of knowledge that fits into a technical 
rational frame*^ of professional practice, or, more generally speaking, into aji objectivist 



^CaiT(1986) proposes that our experience of actions and of our selves has a narrative quahty. 

^In this paper I use a folk model and cultural model alternately since I do not want to j> tress an expert folk 
dichotomy one might attribute to the use of the term folk. 

am using the term technical rational as Schdn (1983) spoke of it 
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view of reality. Johnson (1987) discusses the objectivist point of view and explains that for 
objectivists it is possible to move from "public meaning directly to specific states of affairs" 
Johnson (1987, xxxi). This is exaaly the underlying assumption of technical rational 
professional education: it is thought we can move from academic findings, research 
arguments or technical models directly to the states of affaks in classrooms. Specific places 
and circumstances, bodily processes, or acts of imagination and personal feelings and 
purposes are thought of as irrelevant or else as manipulable in a technical xationai manner. 



In what follows in this paper I am trying to demonstrate that professional knowledge, like 
cultural knowledge, is shared and passed on through enactments, particularly through the 
experience of narrative detail- feelings, moods, imaginative acts, physical arrangements, 
personal aims and fears, in sum, bits of enacted story. 



I look at a particular enactment of one folk model {knowledge as relating to people) and see 
what we might say about that enactment. I restrict myself in this way because I am 
exploring acts of teaching and learning, not cognitive structures or questions of ontology.^ 



®A folk model is non-propositional knowledge. The name I gave one such a model Knowledge 09 relating to 
peopky is an artifact trying to name an unspecifiable cluster of nariative detail. The folk modr-1 itself is noc 
reduceable to any propositions we might use to name it 

Lako{r(1987) and Johnson (1987) talk about "prototypes'* in a similar way, when they try to describe what is 
held in common in dynamic non-propositional clusters of image schemata and metaphors. They also warn us 
against overestimating the "solidity" of such prototypes that they are not ''passive receptacles into which 
experience is poured", but that they are "flexible in that they can take on any ntunber of specific instantiations 
in varying contexts"; that they are "fluid patterns that get altered in various contexts", but still "retain a certain 
relative stability" by becoming "conventionally located" in a network of meaning (p. 29, 30). 

There may very well exist prototypes in oi:x teaching culture of the folk models, but it is not the purpose of 
this paper to circumscribe or establish a prototype. How could one do this in any case? After all, what is the 
prototype of a "chair"? Can we describe it completely? We all know a chair when we see one, with the exception 
perhaps of some artistic renderings which may require a .second look. Or, children may see a chair-hke quality 
in all kinds of things, which once it was are pointed out let us recognize those things as chairs. How then is the 
prototype "chair" passed on? By looking at, drawing, producing and buying chairs and by sitting on t^.em. 

My effort in this paper is not to prove the sharability of a specific prototype and even less to prove its 
existence. Nor do I intend to take up the notions folk model as a collection of categT)n2ed components which can 
be named clearly and completely. I^Andrade in his Folkmodel of the Mind (1987) did this very well by 
abstracting detailed characteristics of this particular cultural model from interview material. I do not claim to 
show what exactly it is, that his held in common by a professional group (Keesing, 1987, calls '*model P the pool 
of common sense knowledge and understanding of the community). Nor do I want to emphasize a cognitive 
approach by delineating mental principles and recipes held by an individual (Keesing's "model ir>. Also work 
on Schema Theory would be useful here, based on o.g. Mandler 1984. However the assumptions about the 
nature of "prototypes" allowed me a useful hypothesis about the nature of professional knowledge and let me 
tentatively link particular actions in a classroom as connected to knowledge which is socially shared. 
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My starting points on the notion of folk model itself were certain spects described by 
Johnson (1987) Connelly and Clandinin, (1988) and D^Andrade (1981): Johnsons (1987) 
emphasizes mindAody connections which ground cultural knowledge in the body and the 
imagination. In analyzing an interview passage on a man's feelings about rape Johnson 
pointed cut that in order to tmderstand the passage as a meaningful whole, we need to 
draw on shared embodied metaphors and folk models in our culture. E.g. through folk 
models about sexuality we take it for granted that sexual activity is a natural consequence 
of sexual emotions, which in tiun are st^n as a natural way for men to respond when they 
see a physically attractive woman. Similarly, details in the fieldnotes I was analyzing did 
not come together as a meaningful whole, until I began to see them as held together by folk 
models about knowing and learning in o^^T culture. 

Connelly and Clandinin emphasize folk models in professional contexts and link them to 
personal knowledge. "Children in groups create management difficulties" for them was one 
such model, which they saw as an example of a "socially embedded professional view" 
(1988b, 17). They see this model in the culture of teaching as a way a teacher (Judy) 
"makes professional contact with other teachers" (p. 17). The suggestion that particular 
actions of a teacher are linked via folk models to knowledge held by a professional group 
has been a point of departure for me. 

I also built on D*Andrade*s (1981) suggestion that content-based rather than formal 
abstraction may be the method of transfer we use in the transmission and learning of 
coltural models. I thougLt that narratives might be good vehicles to carry content without 
depriving it of its links to situation, emotions and moral pressures; narratives also make 
room for the temporal dimensions of a particular content. For these reasons I gathered 
together narrative details from the fieldnotes gradually building up a professional version 
of the folk models "knowledge as relating to people" and "knowledge as hierarchically 
organized body or corpus". The narrative details included descriptions of physical 
surroundings , actions, feelings, and ends in view. 
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One might ask why study folk models in teaching, if ^ve cannot conceptually manipulate 
them, if they are in the air, so to speak, and passed on "automatically" or "by osmosis"? In 
Carol Burke's case I noticed two contending models at work, and I beUeve it is important to 
be aware of such tensions in our practice.^ Burke's rrofessional career has been shaped by 
a tension between whpt she called "teaching rotary" and "having your own kids".!^ It 
seemed to me that "teaching rotary" happens in schools because we value bodies of 
speciaHst knowledge, and for teachers who like "having their ov-n kids", their relationship 
with the students becomes an important part of the knowledge they impart. In her first 
years of teaching, in 1965/66, Burke was a homeroom teacher, but /subsequently she taught 
rotary for nineteen years. Yet her subjects. Physical Education and Guidance, emphasized 
relationship to children. Also, in those years she often chose to team teach, was involved in 
after-school activities and concerned to see the school evolve into a more close-knit 
community. All these efforts indicate how important "relating to people" was to her. As 
she talked with Allen, and later with me, she became more expUcit in her description of a 
tension between two things she considered important: trying to fit a curriculum into what 
students have previously learned and will need to knew in high school, and helping her 
students learn through good communication with her and with one another. 

What we had at Bay Street School was that everybody has one class and the kids were out 
for everything ... we had to teach our own science, geography, and historj'. That is what 
the people at this level complained about, that the content is so high now, the demand on 
the cumculum is so high, that you are complainlug we are not turning out scholars but I 
don t know if this (rotary system) is any better. For some kids yeah, but a lot of kids no. ... 

I think (subject specialization) is great as far as content goes. It doesn't work if a school 
has a lot of disapline problems, a lot of social, economic problems, because that is why we 
went oTthe double rotary system where you had a half a day in homeroom doing language 
arts aiid math and half a day rotating from all of the different subjects and we found that 
discipline problems became greater. ... 

There are just so many problems with it. Just keeping tabs on students. ... 

Special subjects means seeing everybody but not taking in the nitty-gritty part of the kid 
you know. So that is one reason we wtiit off rotary. But delivering curriculum is sort of a 
side problem to that. If there is a balance, I don't know. (Int. May/87). 



r!u "m* *° knowledge that such an awareness does not in turn aOect practice. The study 

ot^the entailments of such an awareness might prove interesting althouglTit is not part of my project at this 

»°I discussed this tension with Burke by constructing three stories of her teaching and giving them tho titles 
Teaching Rotary, Working with Other Teachers, and Liking Each Other aa a Basis for Learning. 
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In her final year at Bay Street School she seemed to have found that balance to a large 

degi-ee, "the best of both worlds" as she termed it. 

I had the best of both worlds because I only had one (homeroom) and 1 h »d guidance, and I 
saw my o,vn class for guidance too. And I had them twice a week. I integrated a lot of the 
health. So I really did have the best of both worlds plus I had » wonderful class. (Int. 
Decy89). 

Now, in 1989/90, she has changed schools and is teaching a specialist subject, guidance, in 
the morning to eighteen different groups in each six-day cycle, while counseling children 
individually in the afternoon and attempting to be a kind of Uaison person amongst the 
staff. She told me that in her current situation she moves firom room to room and one of her 
problems is having to step into another teacher's territory, and into disciplinary situations 
and classroom relationships she has not created horself. This makes relating to tht 
children more difficult and disdpUning children works against the counseUng role of a 
guidance teacher. She is hoping fcr her own room next year, so that the classes can come to 
her instead. 

In 1986/87, the year the bulk of the field notes were taken. Burke was in a homeroom 
situation. There, too, the tension between the two models was played out- To illustrate, I 
begin by giving the end of 3urke*s story that year as .^llen saw it enacted and recorded it in 
her fieldnotes. 

Apparently colleagues had given Burke advice for her "new job", and that advice had 
implied that kids would be hard to handle during certain periods of the school year when 
there is no hard and fast curriculum, because examinations are over and grading decisions 
have been made. This links to the notion of curriculum as a body of knowledge, making it 
difficult to teach when there is nothing left of a particular chunk of that body to teach at 
this particular time of year. Burke told part of the story in her own words: 

Well, the May 31st deadline for the change in option sheets. The kids are all aware that 
the report cards go on to the high school at the beginning of June and that their future is 
pretty well et. And I wondered what was going to happen for the rest of June and was 
pleasantly surprised that it didn't make one little bit of difference. So we just continued 
the June program as we would have anything else. I did at that particular lime a couple of 
things that I would have liked to have done earlier in the year but didn't get a chance tx) do, 
and so I put them in there. We h^d a lot more class meetings and talked a lot more about 
social and future and guidance type things, informally and without any threat of testing or 
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that kind of thing. ... 

And it was just good because I knew them so well by that time and it was quite different 
talking to them than talking to them in September. We looked back over the year. I had 
them write letters to themselves to be delivered to them in five years with their address on 
it so that they could see what they were like in grade eight. Well, we did those, and we also 
wrote some letters to the grade seven's who were coming into my room, about what 
^expectations I had, and what they could expect. So it was looking on, forward looking 
kinds of things. And then we planned our big trip to the city Tower^^ for dinner and had 
different fundraising things for June and it was very pleasant. It was not at all what I 
thou^t i* might be when teachers used to say, "Oh, June - what you do with them?" It 
wasn't at all like that. 

How this unexpected situation had come about cannot explained in a few words. It is the 
story of Burke and her students during that year that needs to be told. 

In 1986/87 there was a sense of learning a hierarchical body of knov/ledge not only in many 
teacher's views of curriculxun and in many of the curriculum guidelines which Burke used, 
b :t also in the organization of her school. Hierarchical bodies of knowledge needed to be 
taught by specialists in each field and learned by groups separated according to their 
readiness and previous preparation in each area. In grade eight at Burke s school, French, 
Physical Education, Music and Industrial Arts were rotary subjects taught by speaalists in 
rooms other than the students* homeroom. In 1987/88 Burke and the other teachers voted 
to put science and math on rotary as well. The homeroom teacher was left to teach 
language arts and geography. 

In the notes of Burke*s teaching I saw the alternative professional notion of curriculum as 
communicatively structured at work: It displayed the importance of relationships, 
democrr*ic responsibilities and a sense of community. I relate this professional notion to 
the ci'Uural model: knowi^jdge as relating to people. Taught versions of this professional 
notion (or ^olkmodel) are prevalent today in teacher education programs and ciunculum 
development wherever social skilly, cooperative learning and communicative comptfience 
(e.g. in sjacc;.d language learning) are emphasized^^. 



^ ^Pseudonym used. 

^^At times the cultural model has "hardened" into techmcal versions, e.g. m Joyce s work (1986, 1987) 
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As pointed otit earlier in this paper the complete story of this cultural model cannot be told. 
It may e icntially be impossible to ever do so, since folk models consist to a large extent of 
''obvious fact^»", of things we take for granted and which have therefore become invisible. I 
have tried to convey some of these taken-for-granted contents by leaving intact whole 
sections of the ficldnotes which contain vhat may seem extraneous details. But it is 
through these descriptive details '^at essential components of the model are conveyed. 
Also certain aspects of the model are impUcit in how Burke says things and how she acts in 
the classroom. There are, as well, physical objects, instituaonal characterisucs and 
patterns of organization; moreover there aie prescriptive elements: the nan-ative details 
contain a cultural pool of information which impUdtly prescribes the use of its contents and 
is filled with emotional connotations directing this use (D'Andrade 1981). 

My n*-rrative excerpts of the knowledge as relating to people model begin in September; 
then there is a December interlude and the story ends in June. As we hear it unfold, we 
:an attend to physical, moral and emotional components of the model: the physical 
structures in the classroom are the embodiments of the model in the teaching situation and 
provide the setting for the stor^ . Professional "ho^7-to*s" are present as irapiicit hints uf 
practice or ways of doing things that are taken for granted. We can also extra x)late moral 
"ought-to*s" or negative sanctions, the good and bad impUed in what is done. Again, the 
model is not intended to be a cognitive one, nor a precise description of the social knowledge 
of a particular group. It is the model in its narrative form, as enacted by Burke that 
particular year in that particular classroom. The narrative contair^ three intenninghng 
voices: that of Carol Burke, in her gfade eight classroom; that of Cathy Allen, the 
participant observer in that classroom in 86/87; and my own voice as I i econstruct both 
their voices in this paper. Although the content is mostly presented in the words of Allen, it 
is narratively arranged by me with a few contextual statements.^*' 

All of this was done in a collaborative context or as Keesing (19^.7, p. 372) says, "fashioned 



'^My contextud statements are set in q different font 
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together in ongoing interaction", where the teacher was given a chance to veto, support and 
bxiild on what the researchers were saying. My voice shaped Aliens field notes of classroom 
events into a more tightly narrative form in order to captxire the temporal stretch of the 
particular s::odel, as well as its moral an J contextual qualities. I was also aware of a certain 
implicit struggle on the part of the teacher to let the "relating to people" model succeed and 
this awareness of mine influenced the selection of the excerpts. 



Getting io like each other in becoming a learning community 

In^^ September 1936 Carol Burke was a homeroom tecLcher after fifteen years of rotary 
teaching* She had a grade 8 clasB of immigrant children^ children whose command 
of English varied^ children from the lower economic strata of society, some children 
from families where several members had been in trouble with the law. Carol taught 
them Englishy History, Geography, Science and Guidance, using Board and Ministry 
guidelines, but she also spent much of her time attending to other things* 

She had the children decorate the ten bulletin boards available in the rather large 
room which was their homeroom. She had a rug in the back of the room on which the 
students sat to have class meetings. Committees were forined, issues were voted on 
and group ownership and responsibility were stressed. But this did not come easy. 
The participant researcher Cathy Allen described the early September events^ 

(By her second day of teaching)^^ Carol had left the classroom basically the way it was 
when she got it I believe her intention was to organize it to suit the children and that the 
students would have a big part to play in how this classroom would be organized. As yet, 
she has very few things up on the walls ... Early in the day she asked if they had gone to 
the (exhibition) and other things that they had done over the summer. The students didn*t 
have a lot to say. After ti.a students finished filling out the registration cards she talked to 
them about classrooir ^ '.agement. She said that she wanted to run her class as a 
democracy and she r-q)Icj.ied to them what a democracy was. She gave the example of 
what they might want *o Jo for a Christmas party. She said that some might want to have 
the party in th-* room, others might want to have it at her place, and others might want to 
go to a restau^t. She said that they would vote on this. She asked what the minority 
would do when they didn't get their choice. She tried to get them to say that they would 
hcve to go along with the majority. She finally had to tell them this. She used several 
other examples to discuss this problem. 

She (also) ^ked to the students about their writing folders. She told them that they could 
decorate these folders. She talked about the markers at the fi^^nt of the room that they 
could use to decorate them. She said the markers belonged not just to be:, and not just to 
them, but to the whole class. ... She talked about the bulletin boards in the rooms. She said 
that they belonged to the class and that they were responsible for decorating these bulletin 
boards with their work. She felt ^-hat there would be enough bulletin boards for two 
students per board. (F.N., September 2/36) 

Rights and responsibilities seem to be part of the model - in structuring the 
Hvironment, in making decisions, in ownership of classroom materials and in the 
sharing of ideas. 



^%y additions to Burke's and Allen's voices are set in heavy type. 
^^Minor substitutions inserted by me into Allen's text are in brackets. 
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(The following wrek was the first classroom meeting.) At 10.10 she started the classroom 
meeting. She had the students go sit in a circle on the rug at the back of the room. The 
first thing Carol said when she had them all seated was she wanted them to talk. She went 
over what the classroom meeting was. (It was like pulling teeth to get the students to 
respond.) She said the purpose of the meeting was to plan things. She said she would like 
each student to take a turn as chairperson. She said this would help them make them 
aware of the problems that occur at a meating when people start talking out of turn and 
talking about different things. But she added that she didn't think they would ha/e to 
worry about this for a while. The students were very quiet and it was very hard to get 
them to respond. ... Carol asked them what sort of things they might talk about at a 
classroom meeting. There was absolute silence. (Eventually they discussed) classroom 
routines... lates. ... extra help ... walking as a class... seating arrangements... field trips... 
committees (Classroom Maintenance Committee, Social Committee.) Carol said she would 
like to be on the Social Committee. The first thing that she would like to do is plan a party 
for the class at her house; in the next few weeks. She said that they would order pizza or 
something and that she would probably have it on the weekenu l>ecause she didn't want 
them to go home after dark. She said she hoped to have this near the end of September. 
She said that she would sit on all of the committees and help them out, but she would like 
students to take charge. She said maybe the end of the year she wouldn't have to do 
anything at all. ... She asked if the students had any committees that they could think of 
One student mentioned a fond raising committee. Carol said that was an excellent idea 
and that it required people who were well organized. She told them again that she would 
help them with all of the committees ... At the end of it, all but 6 of the students were on 
committees. ... 

(A few days later) the vice principal came in then and asked here when she would like to 
send the students for swimming. She had trouble finding a time because her students are 
gone so much of the day. She finally decided on day 6 diuing the 3rd perial He asked her 
if she \v:anted the students to go fi-om September to January or from Febi uary to June. He 
told him that she wanted to have the students take a vote. She stood up and asked the 
students to vote on this. They voted in favour of going from February to June. (F.N., 
September 8/86) 

More and more every day it became evident that Carol valued and modelled friendly^ 
honest interactiony trust and cooperation, as Allen reported: 

(While the children were working there was a noise in the hall as Carol and I) talked about 
former students coming back to (the school). She said she thought it was very nice. She 
said there were some teachers who didn't like it, and just told these students to go to the 
office. She said she tried to make time to talk to them, if she didn't have time she would tell 
them she was very sorry, she hoped they would come back at a later time ... (As a first 
impression I thought Carol was) very affectionate with the children. She (often) put her 
arms around them and touch(ed) their shoulders. She smile(d) a lot and seem(ed) very 
upbeat and fun to be around. ... (In the afternoon at 3 o'clock) she told (the students) to 
make sure that their desks were cleared and chairs on top of the desks. She said it was 
important to be in good with two groups of people, caretakers and secretaries. The students 
then left for the day. (FN., September 2/£6) 

She (also) talked (to the students) about their behaviour. ... will trust you until you 
prove me wrong". She ga\ j the example that she would send them to musi'' on their own, 
but if she started to hear from other teachers that their behaviour was b^J she would nave 
to start walking with them. (F.N., September 4/86) 

(The next day) She asked for volunteers to help her (in the) afternoon (to wallpaper the 
bulletin boards) but didn't get any. ... (Later) we talked about the fact that she didn't have 
any class sets of textbooks. ... She said for her reading program it didn't matter about not 
having a large number of textbooks because she is planning to put students into groups. 
She said it usually works out about three reading groups, one high, medium and low. ... 
At 12.00 she dismissed her students. A former student came into the classroom to visit. 
Carol asked her about another students who was a friend of this girl, she told that if she 
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saw her, she would like this other girl to come and visit her. (F.N., September 3/86) 

(A few days later) Carol made a note 1 1* when their birthdays were. It turned out that two 
of her students' birthdays were (that day), and another student (was having) her birthday 
later (that) week. She said that they would have to have a celebration. (F.N., September 
8/86) 

Carol made definite instructional moves to develop self esteem and mutual respect 
among her students along with a caring attitude about "kids who are difficult to 
like". 

(By September 9th students were writing journals every morning.) The new topic for their 
journal was "things that I like about myself that I am good at and that other people like 
about me". She said this wasn't to be an ego trip but it would be a problem if they couldn't 
think of arxything they liked about themselves. She said "You can't expect other people to 
like you if you can't think of anything to like about yourself'. (F.N., September 9/86) 

(A few days ago Carol had mentioned to Allen that) she (thought) they (were) a really good 
group and even Mike, who (was) a bit of a problem. She said that she could mother him. 
She would handle him and there wouldn't be any problem. (F.N., September 3/86) ... 
(Today) there was some discussion with Mike about truant officers ... He said that his 
parents had been fined $200 and that he had seen two psychiatrists. Psychiatrists had 
recommended that he go to a special school in the U.S. Carol asked . jn if his parents had 
been against it and Mike said they were for it, but he had been against it, that nobody 
bosses him around. Carol just smiled at that and let it go. (F.N., September 15/86) 

Creating a trusting friendly atmosphere also meant awareness and exprecsion of 
emotions. On September 29th Allen noted a storytelling session: 

Althou^ I thought the stoiy was furaiy and that Carol read very well putting in lots of 
expression into the words, there was not a lot of laughter or even smiles from the students 
in the classroom. There were only two students who seemed to find a story funny although 
occasionally more of the students wouldiaugh. (F.N., September 18/86) ... They discussed 
how they had felt when they had read the story. One boy said that he didn't like it and 
Carol asked him why. He said that it was because he wasn't interested in horses which was 
what the story was about. Carol told* him that that was a fine reaction, that if you weren't 
interested; then that was okay. Rick said that the story had made him feel like he wanted 
to cry. Carol asked how many in the class had felt sad when they read the story. She 
asked how many students cried when they saw a sad show. She asked the students how 
many never cried when they watched a sad movie or read a sad book. None of the students 
raised their hands. Carol said I am glad that no one said they didn't, particularly the boys. 
She said that she was glad they were honest enough to admit their emotions. She said that 
everybody is afiected by stories. ... Although the students were supposed to be in chajge of 
asking and answering the quertions it never really turned out that .vay. Carol had to 
repeat the questions to try to draw the responses fi-om the students. (Afl^r class) we talked 
a bit about Rick's reaction to the story. Carol said she was glad that he had said that, 
because it gave her the opportunity to discuss showing emotions. Carol said that the other 
students look up to Rick because he is such a good athlete. I said that I had thought he had 
been kidding but it was obvious that he wasn't. Carol said she had thought so to when he 
first mentioned it. I said that showed how he had been socialized to expect N)ys not to 
admit feelings and Carol agreed. (F.N., September 19/86) ... 

To relate to her students the way she wanted to Carol felt the need to extend the 
classroom to outeide^f school environments as well as io extend her time with them: 

Carol talked (to aie) about the students coming in yesterday to set up the room. She said 
some of them came and helped while some of the others just spent most of the time 
chatting. She said she had about eight students come and some of them were students that 
were new to her classroom. She said she had made hot chocolate for the boys and they had 
just talked about things. Carol said she thought that was quite important even though she 
didr't get as much done as she had wanted to. She s^iid they were quite fiinny. Then she 
talked about three of the boys who were new to her room. She said the reason that ihey 
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(also) had come to her was that (their previous teacher) had felt the kids needed "tender 
loving care". She said that one of the boys came from a family with a criminal background. 
(F.N., September 23/86) 

(In late September) Carol nad asked the whole clasf over to her house, and she told me 
about it: "J^st to start tha year off with a little bit of an informal kind of meeting. When 
we got there we talked ... I ate lunch with a cenafn group of kids and then I walked home 
... with a different group of kids and the kids wciikl tell me ... their personal experiences. It 
was reallj early *a th'. year and I think it develcyi a rapport that would take maybe a bit 
longer i.'T hadn't had that kind of day where we did that kind of 'hing. And when they ... 
walked into my house and some of the kids said oh, you have got a lovely house Mrs. 
Burke" and some kids took their shoes off automatically and some kids didn't, and other 
kids saw that other kids were taking them off, they took them off before they stepped on 
the carpet and I gave them popcorn for the movie and some kids, they spilled it and took it 
up right away and put it in the garbage ... It was a good day ... I tliink probably I will do 
that every year" (interview, December 8/86). 

By and by Carol felt her efforts led to some eucceas. The students were more talkative^ 
some too much so. And some tension had developed around certain student: Again 
Carol sought ways to bridge the tensions and create the feeling of a caring 
community, where each individual was valued, 

(By late September) the students were a lot more involved in this discussion than they had 
been at previous classroom meetings. ... This time more students volunteered for the 
different committees. ... There was more talking out and Carol told them that they were 
losing the idea of one person at a time talking. (F.N., Ser member 26/86) 

Arthur was a difficult child to handle and not well liked by his classmates. 

(One day) Arthur was almost screaming in the class. He seemed to be talking abc^it some 
movie where they had done kung fu and he was demonstrating all the actions. (F.N., 
September 29/86) ... (For the reading groups the next day) Carol said she had put Anna 
(her best student) and Arthxu* together. Anna had been left out at the group at the front. 
She said there was a tiny reaction when she made this move, but she had explcuned to 
Anna that (she and Arthur) they didn't have to touch, all they had to do was to hand each 
other their questions and then they cv^uld work on them on their own. Anna had said okay 
then. (FJSi.y September 30/86) 

CaroVs emphasis on the affective dimensions of learning seemed to take hold. But 
she was also aware of the difficulty of maintaining a close relationship with everyone 
in such a large group. 

(In early October I again watched Caro.' read a story to the students) Her reading was very 
expressive and she put a lot of emotion and feeling into the words. The students sec ned to 
enjoy the story and there was quite a bit of laughter. (F.N., Octolw 3/86) 

(During the following week Carol and a phys ed teacher had a volleyball game with Carols 
students. The two teachers won.) Carol joked with the kids about it She said "I am not 
going to rub it in", and then she left it like that. Rick said that they hadn't really been 
trying and Carol said, jokingly, yes, that she understood that if they had really been trying 
they would have won {FN., October 9/86) 

(By this time the reorganization in the school had taken place and Carol had received a 
number of additional students. We) talked about the trend to integrate all students into 
the regular classroom. I said I didn'*. think this was fair and Carol said, she didn't think :t 
was fair to the regular students either. She said she was concerned about the attention 
that the regular students would get. In fact she said she was so concerned she was 
considering putting her son into a private school. ... She said she was concerned because 
sometimes she goes home at night and she doesn't even know if a student was in her 
classroom or not. She said she can't remember and she doesn't like that. She said that 
there were some who demand attention like Arthur, but there were others that were eas^^ 
to overlook. ... Carol commented that as far as she was concerned the most important 
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thing was that the teacher liked the students and the students Hked the teacher. She said 
if that is the situation then the students will learn (F.N., October 7/89) 

By December there was an easygoing camaraderie along with a more disciplined 
attitude, 

"All of the bo3's pretty well are very respectfal to me and polite and say jood evening and 
gcod morning and none of them would hurt me in any way at all, like to lash out. Arthur 
maylia. Last v^eek he told me I was getting old because I had wrinkles under my e>es. I 
said, 'Oh tiianJis a lot Arthur! You made my day". Well, Rick got co mad. *Well so what', so 
she is stil^ pretty", or something like that". (Interview, December 8/86) 

Care* told me that (early in December) the sti. Jt>ats had voted to exchange gifts. She said 
they planned to go to Mr. Greenjeans for lunch on the last day of classes before Christmas 
and then go to a movie afterwards. She said !Jiat the students w-^nted to see Crocodile 
Dundee. She didn't know if it would be in the Cineplex (F.N., December 3/86). We talked 
about buying Christmas presents, while Carol double checked to make sure that the report 
"rds were in the right envelopes. She mentioned about wanting to go see Crocodile 
Dundee and Anna asked if tJiere was a bank in the Fairfield Centre. Carol said there 
was and there was also some discussion about what time the Centre opened. Johnny asked 
how much money they had in the bank and Carol said they had $300. She said they had 
started with $250 and had made $50 on their first dance (F.N., December 3/86). ... Carol 
asked some of the students to go and tidy up the art UMe. A couple of the students went 
over. Chnr started to sweep up the floor and he asked Carol if she missed iirthur. Carol 
said, yes, and Johnny told her she must be crazy. ... Jim came and sat at Carol's desk and 
commented that the students get the hard chairs and the teachers get the soft chairs. He 
then added that he felt normal today and that he usually feels hungry. Carol came back 
and pulled him out of her seat and told him that it was iime for him to read. The students 
started to do their reading assignment then. (After a few minutes) the students had 
settled down and were reading. 

Emphasizing flexibilities and authentic interaction Carol reflected on what was 
important to her fn the way she dealt with the students and in the manner she 
organized her classroom* 

(When I asked her) "Does Arthur have any impact on the other students in your progr^.r:?'*, 
(she answered), "Some days he does ar^d some days he doesn't. It depends on the mood of 
tLe class, and it depends on the last time that I said to them ignore him. Although I think 
it is less and less all of the time now". (I asked) "You dorft think he slows you down?" (She 
replied) "Oh once in a while I feel oh, what am I doing and I tell the class that. I sort of 
apologize? But I mean I will stop for a minute and talk to Arthur and I will say what a 
waste of time this ^s, and the class knows, and sometimes I will deal with him, dependlxig 
on my mood too. And I won't do it all of the time. And sometimes I just get sick of him and 
they know. And I get out of my desk to walk over and the class knows it that I am up to 
there. If 1 am in a good mood, sometimes I just joke with them and carry on with them". 
(Interview, December 8/86) 

Reflecting on the way she had organized her days during the fall term^ Curol pointed 
out how important it was to leave time to attend to individual needs or to simply chat 
a little. 

(Carol said), "I knew teachers used to complain about paper work. Homeroom teachers and 
attendance taking and collecting the money and all that stuff. And I thought the best time 
to do that is in the morning so that if those kids have something to do as soon as they come 
in, that leaves me time to do those kinds of duties and it has worked out perfectly. They 
come in, they have their writing, they have the journal and they have spelling, and that 
leaves me time to talk to the kids who want to talk to me and there is always some kid who 
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wants to tell me what they did last night cr what they have to do or what the problem is 
with this or whatever, or it gives me time to collect things or it gives me time to identify 
with kids that have to go to the dentist or the doctor or whatever. That kind o" thing. So I 
wiil do that next year fbr sure. That is going to work out just perfect for me" (Interview, 
December 8/86). 

Mark Johnson in his book The Body in the Mind explained that he wanted to give a kind of 
"geography of human experience (p. xxxvii)". I see myseF attempting something similar 
through this narrative: I seek to give the "geography" of a particular folk model. This 
means describing the contours and features of the landscape, while the greater significance 
of some of them remains hidden to the eye, as the face of a mountain only hints at thj rock 
formations within. In spite of the mass of detail given in this story I ride roughshod over 
those details - pieces of glistening quartz which might upon closer examination render a 
wealth of information about the mountain. I thought it more important at this point to 
describe the lay cfthe land at the cost of a more in-depth examination of the significance of 
each detail relation to the whole narrative or i;ven to the major theme. In doing this I 
count on the willingnes.s of readers to pull in their own connections and construct signs of 
significance as they interact with the details of the story. In that way the readers become 
part of the process by which this particular cultural knowledge is passed on. 

I do, however, want to emphasize the narrative qualities of the folk model knowledge as 
relating to people as it is presented here. I see the above narrative as a folk model in action, 
which puts in evidence a plot - that of building relationships. Carol made specific moves to 
bring about a feeling of togetherness among the students and between the students and 
herself. She did this tur agh after-school get-togethers, student/teacher volleyball games, 
class meetings and patiently dogged prompts for participation. She modeled affectionate 
and accepting behaviour and authentic interaction rather than stereotyped student-teacher 
roles. The narrative also brings into view an impUcit goal or "ending" - to create a 
democratic community. Furthermore it describes a setting and an emotional atmosphere, 
and finally it has a moral. To take these in turn: the setting consists of students sitting m 
groups in a clast..t)om, which is jointly decorated and jointly cleaned up, and it is a place 
where materials are shared, meetings are held and voting takes place. There are lots of 
casual, personal conversations going on, and the classroom is extended to the outside. 
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through field trips and a party at the teacher's house. Secondly, the mood in the classroom, 
as it is linked to the notion of curricuLim as communicatively structured, is created by 
humour and a certain amount of 'horseplay, but also by mutual respect, honesty, and freely 
given explanations. Finally, there are certain moral imperatives: we should try to like 
those that are hard to like, we must not damage self esteem, and let's integrate antisocial 
behaviour. 

There are in this story other moral aspects of a prescriptive nature. They have to do with 
pedagogic hints. As D'Andrade tells us, folk models are content-based analogues through 
which components of cultural knowledge are passed on. They contain prescriptive elements 
which impUcitly say: This is the way to go about doing that. Certain pedagogic ho\/-to s 
are embedded in this story's content as well. They are implicit and embodied in Burke's 
actions, but they could, at least partially, be abstracted and summarized by instructional 
advice or professional values such as the following: be casual; create a vision through 
possible scenarios; create a setting where positive relationships can be experienced; model 
them; tell about them and organize your day to make room for fostering thei>e relationships. 

Cultural professional models, because of their narrative quality, are not like formal 
scientific or other models. I visualize them, if I want to stay within scientific imagery, 
rather like what Einstein or Riemann in science and mathematics called fields - they 
pulsate and fluctuate and are constcintly contoured by particular "boundary conditions", 
which in our case are people and lived situations or problems to be solved at a particular 
moment. 

It therefore seems generally fiitile to try to disentangle cultural models from what Keesmg 
calls the "particularities and imme^'iacies of each individual's unique experience in life 
space" (1987, 382), although it c ay very well be that what is shared by the group is a 
prototypical story, that is, one which is relatively bare of specific descriptive details. When 
we think of the prototype chair we tend not to have an image of a specific chair, but call up 
what Lakofi" calls a basic level category in folk classification which, to a certain extent. 
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corresponds to the genus in scientific categorization (1987, 34). Teachers can tell 
prototypical, relatively empty "is-when stories", which we can resonate to and, if asked, we 
would be able to provide specific details for such stories. When ihe prototypical stories get 
enacted in the classroom however, the details are all there and those details contour the 
prototype via a teacher's personal practical knowledge (Connelly and Clandinin 1984, 1986) 
and the particular teaching context. 

I zero in on aspects of Burke's personal practical knowledge as it impacts on tht model with 
regard to the notions of relationship and community. In the fieldnotes I saw evidence that 
Burke's notion of community is shaped by variations of communal arrangements as they 
occur in sports in the form of teams, - she taught physical education for many years; in 
political and commuriity meetings - she is active in school and community organizations; 
and by the sense of community she experienced in her own family. Coimr.unity for Burke is 
not shaped by, for example, the experience of spiritual communities or closely knit rural 
communities as they may be found in Europe or Asia. 

A sense of community contains ideas about relationships among community members. TLo 
notion of relationship (for Burke) calls up certain variations which have developed in her 
i^-ersonal biography. Narrative accotmts (the term is Connelly and Clandinin's, 1990) about 
these have been written to her (Allen in Connelly & Clandinin, 1989; and Conle 1990 
xmpubhshed) and she considers these notions of relationship important in her personal 
history. They are, for example, an emphabis on giving constant honest explanations, the 
importance of being flexible, a distaste for arguments and the necessity to get to *^like kids 
that are hard to like". I shall try to illustrate briefly how one of these notions (her distaste 
for arguments linked to a congenial family-like community) took shape in Burke s life story. 

I just find that if you get along well and you are happy, then you don't have things to worry 
about and that is my philosophy in my family too, and that is the way I was brought up so I 
would say, that is where it comes fi^m. I don't know whether I told you before, but in my... 
my mother died when I was seven so there was my dad and myself and my grandmother 
who ' me to live with us. I don't remember a harsh word ever being spoken in our house. 
Where a normal person would see their father and mother argue once in a while. But my 
father never argued with m> grandmother. I don't remember... I never ever got spanked 
ever. Apparently my mother would be the one, if I was bad, when I was very little, would 
give me a smack, but I don't remember ever being hit ever. My dad never laid a hand on 
me and he... he is totally against that and I think because I was brought up that way, ... I 
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hate fighting. Whenever my husband and I argue, it really bothers me, so we don't argue 
that much. And when my kids ai gue, it really gets me upset, although they do it just vu ^^i 
me upset (laughter) (F.N., Dec. 8/86). 

A distaste for argument is not a universally accepted characteristic of a good xeiatjonship, 
or if it is, it is not emphasized everywhere to the extent it is here, where the folk model as 
enacted was contoured by Burke's personal practical knowledge. 

Now, we might again ask ourselves two questioner one about the extent to which 
professional models reach out into wider social contexts, and two, why bother gathering 
such narrative accounts of enacted cultural professional models? I would like to point out 
that both folk models, knowledge as hierarchical body and knowledge as relating to people, 
are indeed widely shared in our culture and have taken on particular significance in 
contexts of education. 

In curriculiun literature and curriculum guidelines there is often a predominant 
pedagogical notion, that what children learn should be structured in a hierarchical way. 
This notion is to a large extent determined by the assumptions that knowledge has 
foundations, levels and end points; and that these need to be taught and learned in 
sequence, or at least arranged in some sort of logical order; that there are ^iccepted 
traditional ways of doing so, and that professional teachers approach curriculum in this 
manner. I see in these assximptions a cultural model at work which I call knowledge as 
hierarchical body of knowledge. 

The model does not exist just in the area of teaching. It is linked to culturally pervasive 
versions evident in the academic world as well as in an everyday language. We speak of 
levels of achievement, of teaching the highest wisdom, of building on what we know already, 
of not being able to take it all in, etc. This ties in with LakofF and Johnson*s work on 
metaphorical structures. They point to a basic container metaphor common in our 
experiences about knowledge and theories (1980, p. 29,46) that finds expression in our use 
of language, e.g. wh^n we say a theory fell apart, we need to support an argument or the 
theory was without foundation (argument and theories as building). 
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In a more philosophical vein, the model finds expression in academic epistemologies. For 
example, the German sociologist Jurgen Habermas identified certain cognitive interests 
xinderlying all our efforts to know (1971, p. 313). ^'^ One of these primary interests, the 
technical one, is concerred with information and aims at control over the environment. 
Habermas distinguishes this concern from our intereut to interpret and 'understand in order 
to act among people. The first interest seeks to compile and m*...ipulate a body of 
knowledge, and method becomes importaiic; whereas the second develops communicative 
competence and relationship and community become important. Habermas claims that 
these knowledge constitutive intcr^wts take form in our language and in the physical and 
mental cultures we create.^^ In the field of education there are curricular and 'nstructional 
assumptions reflecting both of these interests. They are embedded in views of curriculum 
as a hierarchically organized body of knowledge and curriculum as communicatively 
structured. I regarded each of these views as expressions of two cultural models, knowledge 
as hierarchical body and knowledge as -elating to people. I realize that, once again, the 
language here is mine, a researcher*s language. Teachers and policy makers do not usually 
use these phrases to express their assumptions, but the latter are dispersed throughout 
policy guideUnes aiid instructional models. 

In academic circles, the cultural model knowledge as relating to people lies at the base of 
henneneutics which is beginning to be recognized as a way of knowing where the 
relationship between subject and object is key and vvheie a community of inquirers in 
conversation with one another is the dominsmt image. Gadamer (1976^ Chpt. 1) traces the 
notions of communicative structured knowledge back m history through Vice's notion of 
common sense and back to Roman traditions and western humanist values mure generally. 
They were carried along through the centuries in scholarly training in rhewhc, especially 
in theology and law. 

^'^See also Bernstein 1986. 

*®Gadamer (1975) on the other hand introduces the notion of play to show a dialectical unity between both 
kinds of knowing. Our knowledge of a gam^ and (body of knowledge) and the team's interactive creation of it 
(krowledge as communicatively structured through relationship; are both of equal importance and shape one 
an'^ther. 
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It is interesting to note that both collaborative learning and hermeneiitic inquiry in recent 
times have risen as critical alternatives to established norms. In everyday hfe too, the 
cultUu-al model of knowledge as relating to people is often evident only as a critical stance, 
as, for example, in caricatures of the ivoiy tower scholar lacking people skills; the "blue 
stocking" or "unfeminine" well-read woman of Victorian days; and the awkward 
bespectacled child genius who gets teased by his classmates. 

Back to the second question we proposed to discuss: What is gained by explonng folk 
models when they seem to reflect only good common sense and what is taken for granted by 
the profession? I believe that by focussing on their narrative quality we open up this taken- 
for-grantedness and show that for their continued existence cultural models need to be 
enacted, and continually reaffirmed through boing enacted, or else they fade into disuse 
and die. They are really anything but given. Since situations and personal knowledge 
contour the story that is enacted, the potential for gradaal change is tremendous: each 
living out of the model changes the plot, the setting, the goals, even if ever so slightly. Once 
we sense this agency we may feel empowered and responsible, and not at all driven by 
deterministic structures. 

Each enactment then is at the same time a passing on or teaching of the model. We can also 
envisage that the enactments must have an effect on the professional prototype and, over 
time, change it as well. This has implications in two areas, one in teacher development and 
the other ir. our students' curricula. 

Teacher development in this view is not a question of impUmentaLion of models. Since our 
model is neither nea^ nor definable nor complete, we would not know exactly what to 
implement. But we can tell it, listen to it and retell it from new perspectives. The teilmg m 



Zeichner (1989) points to teachers' knowledge as an evolving body of knowledge: "Thr- tf ve 
practitioner's knowledge is not staUc and not prescriptive. It is continuaUy evolving and being reconstnicteTby 
the practitioner as she reflects on her experiences. The act of reflection, then, serves two important purposes: It 
provides a framework that enables the practitioner to interoret new situations, choo&e goals and choose courses 
of action, and it also provides a method whereby the practitoner can test and improi^e on earlier ideas and 
thereby revise the knowledge base in preparation for the next decision. ... (p. 2)." 
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turn shapes our continued living of it, and the Uving will call for reconstructions of the 
narrative previously told. Also, in such stories we can Usten for contending models, or 
recognize ideologies at work that we Tiay philosophically not approve of. (Bowers U987), 
for example, has suggested that teachers and educators need to explore ecologically 
responsive possibilities in teaching and become aware of root metaphors which hide such 
ecological responsiveness.) There also may be negative sanctions we may wish to open up 
or remove, or we might wsuit to explore what initially seem counter-intuitive models as I 
explored an intuitively attractive one. 

Those who observe Burke - students or other teachers, - perceive her actions and "see" them 
linked to their own interests. Teachers or researchers such as Allen and I may see the 
pedagogy; students may interpret the how-to's more directly as modeled action and 
attitudes to be imitated, although such conscious interpretations would only be part oiwhat 
is passed on, a part v»ithin the larger cultural transmission which I see happening through 
the experiendnfe f the narrative details. 

The other important implication then, in looking at narrative models, lies in che fact that 
the enacted story is what our students see, feel and hear. D'Andrade (1981) assures us that 
our cultural knowledge is passed n through implicit folk models. I have a story of a 
student in Burke^s classroom that suggests that some of the model described above was 
indeed learned by him. We should listen for the themes of community and relationship in 
this story. 

Arthur had been a problem for a previous teacher. 

(Artliur's previous teacher^ that Arthur was not one of his success stories. He had had 
(him) in grade 8 last year. (He) said (Arthur) cursed and swore a lot. (FN, September 
23/86). 

Earlier in the yecu' Arthur continually attracted tht attention of both Carol and the 
students. As Allen described it' 

Arthur was talking a lot today. Eventually Carol went over and put her arms around 
Arthur and checked what he was doing. She told him then that he should be quiet and 
finish his work (FN September 23/86). 

(Three days later) one of the students mentioned that Arthur was swearing. Carol told him 
to ignore him, ... that she wanted to finish off the morning in a calm orderly manner and, 
she said for that rea.son they were going to do some silent reading for the rest of the period 
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... Arthur was> talking and Carol went over and put her arm around him and took him 
over to the side of the room and she then spoke very quietly to him (FN, September 26/'86>. 

(Pour days later) Carol told me about what had happened that morning. She said that Rick 
had told Lucy that Arthur was saying things about her and Lucy had hit Arthur. It turned 
out that Arthur hadn't actually said any of these things and that Rick had admitted it wa^ 
his fault and he had apologized. Lucy had also apologized to Arthur (F.N., September 
30/86). 

When I came into the room (that morning) the students were quietly reading their books. 
Arthur had brought Carol a note to read. Carol read it and then she asked him if he had 
sent this note to Mia first. Arthur said that he had. She asked him what he wanted her to 
do about it. She asked him why he had sent the note to Mia. She said that he had really 
gotten the reaction he wanted. She asked hiir whose fault it was and Arthur said that it 
was his. Carol said, partly. ... Carol showed me the note then and it read: ''Mia, you look 
u^V without your glasses" and he had three boxes, check one *Tes^ "No^ '•Maybe". Mia 
had responded to this that "you are a fucking asshole and 1 am going to kick your fucking 
ass". Carol didn't say anything to Mia but she looked up at the front and the girls were 
giggling about this. She filed the note away in a folder. (Later that day) Arthur was 
almost screaming in the cla5^. He seemed to be talking about some movie where they had 
done kung fu and he was demonstrating all the actions. (F.N., September 29/86) 

(For the reading groups the next day) Carol said she had put Anna (her best student) and 
Arthur together, i^nna had been left out at the £Toup at the front She said there was a 
tiny reaction when she made this move, but she had explained to Anna that they didn't 
have to touch, all they had to do was to hand each other their questions and then they 
could work on them on their own. Anna had said okay then. (F.N., September 30/86) 

One time (Carol) went for a walk with Arthur afier school because (she) felt something was 
bothering him (FN, September 30/86). ... (One day in November) she said that she had been 
out of the classroom this morning and when she came back she found Arthur in the hall. 
The other students had kicked Arthur out of the class. She found out they had been trying 
to work and he was shooting rubbers at them (F.N., November 12/86). 

(Later that spring Carol described the time) Arthur was with his educational 
psychotherapist. She said that she had had a talk with the therapist who had wondered 
how Carol had put up with Arthur for so long. (Arthur had had some severe labels 
attached to him with regard to an inability to relate to people and to express emotions.; I 
commented that he had cried when Anna had hit him with the paper and also that we have 
seen him get angry. Carol said she knew that and had mentioned those incidents to the 
therapist (FN February 4/87). 

Again and again Carol related to Arthur in an honest and friendly manner. Instead 
of giving up, she kept insisting that he was there to learny that he needed to listen 
and relate to people in more appropriate ways. Things began to change in the second 
term. Arthur initiated some successful interactions and academically too there were 
some slight improveiTjents. 

<One day in F^*/fuary) Arthur brought the paper that Carol had asked him about earlier up 
to her desk and showed her what it was. On it were three sets of names with wrestlers. 
Car-! read it and asked, "Who are these?^ Arthur said they were wrestlers. He asked, 
"Who do you think would win?" Carol picked first one name and then a second and a third. 
Each time Arthur said, "That is right, he would win". Arthur congratulated her for 
knowing about wrestling. Then Carol asked Arthur if he was going to the arcade. Arthur 
said he was going with Dennis. Carol asked who was paying. Arthur sa'd they each paid 
for themselves. ... 

Later that day (Carol) said that they were going to correct (some) papers now, or at least go 
over some of the answers. The questions related to an article the students had read from 
the (local newspaper) about add rain. Carol asked first **Wliat was the main theme?" 
Arthur shot up his hand and Carol called on him. He said, "The effects of acid rain are 
pollution". ... (an interchange of questions and answers follows). Next Carol asked where 
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did the information originate. She pointed to Steven. He said, "Washington". Carol asked if 
they could be more specific. Arthur said something quietly and Carol turned to him and 
s*^d, "Arthur, you have it". He said more loudly, "The pollution sub -committee in the 
benate" (FN, February 9/87) ... 

(One day) Arthur asked her where Jim was and Carol told him that Jim was right there. 
Arthur went over to Jim aad said sometlilng to ham which made Carol laugh. She came 
brck and told me that he had said to Jim "you are coming to my house for a birthday party. 
Bring a birthdaj pi^^ent". I asked her if Jim would go and (Jarol said that he had been 
going over to Arthur's house but she didn't know if he would bring a present. (FN, March 
23/87). 

Allen^B visit to Carol Burke's clasercom enied in ApriL But there were narrative 
accounts and interviews after that date* In these Carol continued the story of Arthur 
and the students* Toward the end of the year the students felt they were a special 
c/uj« ahd told other teachers that they were* They made comments that Arthur would 
"have never made it" in an "ordinary" classroom. Several of them in their y^ar-end 
letters to themselves, which Carol was allcz::ed to read, said in a rather affectionate 
manner that the clasti woidd not have been the same without Arthur* In September 
on the first day of schoo!, Arthur came back to visit* "Remember me?", he asked* 
Carol laughed, "How could ! evsr forget!"* Now in 1990 Arthur is still attending high 
school and he still visits Cayol every now and then, showing her his report cards* 
Arthur's father has come back to thank Ccwol for helping his son stay in school* 

This story about creating relationships and a sense of commtmity shows that there ■ /as a 

link between a folk model and the students' curricula Change can be perceived ^ that 

level, as well as on several others* Specifically, change took place in the students, in .he 

teacher and in the researcher. / thur and the class as a whole evolved into a more 

congenial community, while Carol managed to Uve out and pass on a model ot'aer than the 

one prevailing among a great number of teachers (although she kejt the latter aUve in 

other areas of her practice, especially when teaching specialist subjects like science)* Also 

my own teaching changed, as I pointed out earlier, as a result of woridng with CaroL I 

have become more consclu**w of nuances of variouF relationships created when I am in a 

teaching role* 



Narratives around folk models seem useful as a professional development acti/ity* Connelly 
and Clandinin (1988) illustrate that, in terms of toacher development, the understanding of 
our own cuniculum as teachers becomes a metaphor for ^mderstanding and orgamzing 
curricula for students* Collaborative case studies can serve our purjjoses when we attempt 
to gain such an lunderstanding,^^ Teachers and researchers mry become more aware of the 



^Sykea (1989) suggests this when he talks about a "relational ethics of ^are" in his paper on the asa of case 
studies in teacher pre^iaration (p. 17). 
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filters particular cultural or professional model may impose on their vision. It may increase 
their sense of choice, of awareness of what they are buying into and of what they are 
emphasizing or what they are leaving out. Ideally, a multiplicity of folk models in our 
awareness may contribute to creating what Schwab (1973) called an eclectic stance tov..ird 
theory and practice. The telling and retelling of folk models as they appear in collaborative 
case studies may contribute to a teachers' and her students* curricula, if the retelling feeds 
into various change processes by not consciously divorcing it from life but, by allowing it 
through elaborate is-when stories - to contain feelings, goals and imaginative renderings of 
situations. Such activities would counter a technical conception of teacher education. It 
would no longer be a matter of directly moving from academic concepts to lived situations. 
Instead morality and imagination come into play through the narratives. Exposing student 
teachers to good teaching and collaborative narrative activities could become a primary 
component of their program. 

If we look at cultural models in their narrative, enacted forms, we can also open a new door 
in research. Burke's story is not only a story of a particular teacher in a particular 
classroom, but it is a professional model reflected in curriculum guidelines and taught 
models in faculties of education. Therefore, when we understand Burke's story, we have 
gained insights into aspects of knowledge of teachers as a group. But we have accessed this 
group knowledge not in a generalized form viewed fi*om the outside. If we did th^it, Burke*s 
story would be an instantiation or representation of this generalized group knowledge. 
Instead, Burke, Allen and I have created a collective story with the teacher at the centre, 
and we have gained an understanding of professional practice trom the perspectives of 
individuals, via individual enactments and collaborative tilling of a culture' jQodel. The "is 
when" quality or narrative quality of folk models can serve teachers and researchers to 
perceive, talk about and live ever new versions of a model, while at the same time 
participating in its ongoing reconstruction. 
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FOREWORD 
VISION: THE QUALITY OF SEEING 



This collection of selected wriungs from a 10-year period gives the reader a freshened view of the wave 
of growth in dance education and the changes during these years in pedagogical, creative, and phi)o* 
sophical issues. As the National Dance Association gained prominerxe in the field of education, 
representing a broad range of concerns about dance in American culture, there was a marked increase in 
university housed dance programs, arts centered curricula, development of programs for special popula 
tions, and a very special kind of celebration, the 100th anniversary of the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and Dance. The ideal which guided the succeeding dance contributuib 
to JOFERD and Research Quarterly from 1978 to 1987 has a far reaching impact for inspiring both 
developing and mature dance professionals. 

Found in these articles is a clear-sighted vision of dance that is framed by a livel) view into the heart 
and mind of the mover, the motion, and the moved. Sight and insight are joined in visiofty that act of 
ti^nscending the here and now, to inspire new ideas and to frame new questions. 

On ':oncept of vision refers to the physical sense of sigh.. We know that ligh: on the retina of the eje 
exCites a change in the fibers of the optic nerve and this change is conveyed to the brain. Required for 
what we can envision is first the formation and then the subsequent interpretation of an ^ nage on the 
retina, where the luminous rays are brought to a focus .... This denotation of the word "vision" 
embodies the selection process whereby the ideas o{ image and focus are bonded to experiences. 

Prophetic vision lefers to seeing and describing events before they happen. We all know of some 
extraordinarily accuiate ideas which were proposed long before their realization v as ever possible, 
predictions such as those conceived in the fertile minds of Leonardo da Vinci, H. G. Wells, and Jules 
Verne. Verne's imaginary trip to the moon was remarkably close to the actual Apollo flight of just 20 
years ago. His accuracy is nothing short of remarkable: the proper crew size of three, the actual Florida 
launch site; and a: estimate within 17 inches of the correct length of the spacecraft. 

Such foresight is not always valued by even the most astute thinkers in other fields. Napoleon called 
Robert Fulton's vision of the steam e:*gine nonsense. Daniel W^ebster told the United States Senate that 
it was wasting tiiae debating whether or not to purchase what is now New Mexico and California 
because these pieces of real estate were not worth a dollar. The U. S. Commissioner of Patents in 1844 
announced the foreseeable end to advancement of invention and the arts because no further improve 
ment in either was probable. 

Although there are other concepts of vision, let us consider "prepared vision.'' By this I mean the 
mind that can not only imagine and dream but also carry ideas and dreams through to fulfillment, to 
invention and dii^covery, because the mind has been prepared with the knowledge, the specialized tools, 
and the aesthetic sensibilit) lo see relationships and to deal wich problems of value, taste, and belief. 

Such a mind is the treasure of the person who thinks creatively and critically. This person has acquticd 
the infonnation and nurtured the curiosity which are prerequisites to informed vision. An understanding 
of where we have been, where we are, and what we :ould be is reflected in these articles. From them, we 
gain a perspective and comprehension of dance which comes both from a dense of historical and 
conteipporary context and from our shared heritage of achievements. These constitute the synthesizing 
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glue thai holds all dance educators together. Based on this kind of background and with the kind of 
flexible thinking that forums such aS this collection foster, perspective can develop and the imagination 
to "connect the seemingly unconnected" can grow. Invention and creativity prosper for this ''prepared 
brain/* since it has been enriched and nourished by the breadth and spontaneity of ideas. The rational 
and the intuitive are coordinated. Ideas have to be fed before they sprout. 

Consequently, insightfiil dance writing merges the way of sustJned examining and conceptualizing of 
the sciences with the invigorating, freely transporting, and transcending nature of crea :>e thinking. 
Both science and creativity are evident in this collection. These writers represent almost 180 authors 
whose combined work demonstrates a commitment to excellence for dance in education. 



Aileene S. Lockhart 
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PREFACE 



The theme of travel used throughout tLs anthology represents our own "adventures" In compiling 
Encores IL We hope this collection of writings will inspire dancers and dance educators to continue 
progressing on the various diverging pathways whose common beginnings extend from the word Jance. 

One of our first impressions when approd^^Iied to edit Encores //was that articles relating to dance that 
were published between 1978 and 1987 in AAHPERD journals were not plentiful. Yet over 200 articles 
had been published in the Journal of Physical Education, Recreation, ana Dance (JOPERD) and the 
Research Quarterly. The majority of the dance literature was found in a specially focused section of the 
Joumaly "Dance Dynamics," which h currently published twice yearly Without these articles, guided b) 
editors who are authorities in the field, the collection would have been quite small. This fact reem 
phasizes the need for submission of articles to these two publications over the next 10 years to enlarge 
the body of dance literature, thereby enriching the discourse on dance. These publications are vital 
national forums for dancers, educators, scholars, and students. 

Each article in our original pool had already h^zn through »* peer review process by the respective 
journal which had published it. Thus, our task of selecting articles for reprinting was a sericus and 
difficult endeavor. 

The course taken to unify this anthology was realized while attending the "New Directions in Dance" 
Conference held in Minneapolis in November, 1988. The concerns of the profession at this conference 
were of a global and philosophical nature, with less attention to the remedial and instrumental how -tob 
of dance. The varied realms of dance, with their intrinsic significances in American culture and 
education, were stressed We saw the opportunity, through this publication, to frame a decade of dance 
literature which would reflect these values and expectations. 

Our overall vision for Encores //was supported by six major purposes. First, we wished to present \ 
variety of voices that represented a range of experie-u.e, focus, expertise, and insight on dance as part of 
the educational process. Articles were selected for their depth and thoroughness of subject, and each li 
written with clarity, acuity, and uniqui' insight and expression. 

Next, it was important that general, overriding, and universal issues of continued relevance and 
challenge be presented. Many exemplary articles published in the 10 yeai period concerned individual 
ized solutions, programs, or instructional materials. However, our collection transcends specific educa 
tional arenas and/or the "textbook" basics of dance. The works republished here, capture the essence of 
problems and issues of the decade, many of which still affect the future of dance within American 
culture. 

We also felt a responsibilit) to piesent writings that would inspire a senj>e of pathfinding or pathbuild 
ing in upcoming generations of dancers and educators. This should be achieved not only from futuristic 
viewpoints concerning the directions of dance, but also from a historical perspective, a record of our 
legacy. For this reason, reral articles were selected which depict the history of dance in education. 
Other writings, especially those found in the last section, reflect universal and, in some ca>cs> perpetual 
issues. 

In keeping with the purposes ot tfte American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Dance and the National Dance Association, Encores II is concerned preeminently with dance as part 
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of American culture, art, and education. The decision was made to further prune the final pool of 
articles and themes which had been or were soon to be addressed in other AAHPERD and NDA 
publications, most notably the Focus on Dance volumes. 

Finally, when reading the original collection of articles, they naturally fell into certain thematic 
headings. In order to create a balance of topics, the ^election process became a ''paring down" 
operation. Space, either within the subject category or the publication itself, became a factor in the final 
stages of selection. 

What is found in Enco^.s II are 36 articles and one NDA proclamation which we believe best 
represent the seminal literature because they evoke the primary topics, or pathways, of dance between 
1978 and 1987. r j 
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SECTION ! 

PATHMAKERS: A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The history of dance in American education is the stor)- of the people who contributed to its evolution 
and those who spread the knowledge. Their beliefs and teachings resulted in the formation of the largest 
dance education organization in the United States, the National Dance Association, and continue to 
serve as the foundation for dance in education today. 

Two imj. :>rtant events which increased the visibility of dance in education occurred in 1979 and 198L 
Dance, in some form, had always been a part of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance since its inception, yet not until 1979 did the Alliance add the "D" to the 
organization's title. Following this milestone, in 1981 the word * dance'* was added to tiie title of the 
Journal of Physical Education and Recreation^ even though dance articles had been appearing in JOPER 
previous to this. 

AAHPERD, of which the National Dance Association is a component, celebrated its centennial in 
1985. This event provided a wonderful opportunity to reflect on the heritage of dance in American 
education and in AAHPERD 

It is hoped the writings reprinted here will generate a sense of identity and continuity for present and 
futvre dance educators, students, community leaders, and dance performers. Bj acquiring a deeper 
understanding of past events, dance can be taken in new directions. 
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1. MARGARET H'DOUBLER: A PROFILE OF HER FORMATIVE YEARS, 

1898-1921 

Judith A. Gray 
Dianne Howe 



Tne growth of dance activities in s^^hools from pri- 
mary through higher education at the turn of the 
century brought about an urgent need to traia dance 
teachers. Private teacher training scHoo?s v.e-c estab- 
lished, such as the Chalif Normal School of Dancing 
in New York, while university and college physical 
education departments grappled with including dance 
classes ... their teacher training programs. The latter 
solution to the problem had only limited effect, and it 
was to take an unusual set of circumstances and a 
most unusual woman to shape the development of 
college dance programs. 

Long before the first college dance major was es- 
tablished in 1926 (at the University of Wisconsin) the 
raw materials were being assembled and melded. Mar- 
gaiet H'Doubler was born in 1898, and it was her 
influence and interest that provided the catalyst for 
the creation of what has since become the largest 
system of university-operated dance programs in the 
world. 

Margaret H*Doubler believed that dancing repre- 
sented creative self-expression through the medium of 
movement of the human body. She was concerned 
with a type of dancing that exemplified educational 
activity, rather than an outer acquisition of simulated 
grace, and was convinced that dance as an art be- 
longed in the educational process. H*Doubler believed 
that dance was a vital educational force since it was 
entirely geared toward the total developrn'^nt of the 
individual. She articulated these ideas as early as 1921 
in her first book, Manual of Dancingy after having 
taught dance for only four years at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. 

H'I>oubler remained ^.ommitted to this philosophy 
throughout her career as a dance educator. To her, 
teaching was a sharing of knowledge through vital 
experience so that the student would come to under 
stand the relationship between the physical -objective 
and the inner -subjective phase of experience.* The 
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method used to attain thib self knowledge was creative 
prouiem solving rather than the imposition of stereo- 
typed movement patterns. In a paper prepared for The 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation (AAHPER), H'Doubler declared thar 
dance as education is art creation through movement.' 
Working according to this philosophy she eventually 
established the undergraduate dance major — and 
later, the master and doctoral degrees — at the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin -Madison. This en^.phasis on vital 
experience and creative problem solving still predomi 
nates in many dance programs where studio experi- 
ence (i.e., technique, improvisation, and composition) 
is the primary means of teaching/learning. 

Because of the magnitude of her contributions to 
dance education in America, a biographical study of 
her formative years merits attention. The period to be 
covered in this paper is the years from 1898, the year 
of her birth, to 1921 when her Manual of Dancing 
was published. 

EARLY YEARS 

Margaret Newell Hougen H'Doubler was born to 
Charles and Sarah H'Doubler in the small town of 
Beloit, Kansas. She was the second daughter and the 
third and last child of a prominent Swiss immigrant 
family, whose ancestors had arrived in the United 
States in the early 1700s, and had resided chiefly in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

Charles, born in Warren, Illinois in 1859, has been 
referred to as "a man of many and pronounced tal- 
ents'* not the least of which was photography. He 
delighted in photographing his daughters; h s photo- 
graphs were intended as decoration or as "art** rather 
than as depictions of reality.^ Charles H*Doubler's 
sense of adventure also led him to attempt other chal 
lenges and for m^ .y years he devoted himself to in 
ventlon. Because of his many successful patents, he 
was widely sought after by manufacturei^ and gained 
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Margaret H^Doubler at five (left) and twelve, 

the reputation of having superior expertise in electri- 
cal machinery. Margaret recalled that her father was a 
man of i.^.my abilities and inexhaustible energy who 
encouraged his family to venture into new and excit- 
ing opportunities.* Of the H'Doubler's three children, 
Margaret most heeded and emulated him. 

Margaret's mother, Sarah Todd, was a fastidious 
homemaker who took great pride in her home and 
attempted to bring a certain amount of culture to the 
town of Warren, Illinois. She dressed her two daugh- 
ters in beautifiilly detailed, hand-finished gowns com- 
plete with layers of lace and an abundance of neat 
pintucks/ Margaret seems to have inherited her 
mother's sense of quality concerning clothes and de- 
cor. At all times in her own dress and manners she 
reflected impeccable taste, and this taste was evident 
in her Orchesis concerts. 

Growing up in Warren seenr.s to have had many 
advantages. Sarah and Chailes H'Doubler were able 
to provide their three cb Idren with such niceties as 
ponies, carriages, vacations, and private tutoring. The 




Both photographs were taken by her father. 

children's early schooling took place in the town s 
single schoolhouse, .vhich contained both the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. When not in school or in 
the company of her brother Frank, who was six years 
older, Margaret read a*^idly. Her favorii" characters 
were those from Greek mythology, Aesop's fables, 
poetry, and operas, and she later drew upon this mate- 
rial for dance composition themes.^ Her .nother also 
arranged for Margaret to study the piano. The 
H'Doubleia loved and appreciated a wide range of 
classical music composers, Margaret's favorites were 
Schubert, i ieg, Beethoven, and Schumann. She con 
tinued to play the piano egularly for many years and 
never lost her insatiable interest in all kinds of music. 

In 1902, at the age of 12, Margaret entered the 
only high school in Warren, but stayed only a year, for 
in 1903 the family moved to Madison, where her 
brother Frank had just been accepted by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to study medicine. All three chil- 
dren lived at home wiile attending school, and it was 
not until Margaret had been teaching for a number of 
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jcars that she moved aw a) from her familv „fd into 
an apartment with two other young woTicn. 

Margaret graduated from Madison High School in 
the spring of 1906. A good student, she had ahv3;S 
managed to find time ro participate in those few 
phycical activities then available to girls She enthusi- 
astically took part in 5 ich sports as basketball and 
field hockey and in eur)thmics, a form of rhythmic 
analysis devised by Emile-Jaques Dalcroze. Her par- 
ticipation in physical activity and her continuing in- 
terest in her brother's medical career inclined her to 
<eek a vocation in the biological sciences. 

When she entered the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison in the fall Oi 1906, her desire was to become 
cither doctor or a biologist, and scientific subjects 
comprised most of her initial course load. She subse- 
quei ly undertook courses in philosophy, English, 
music, art history, and physical education and earned 
htr degree with a biology major and a philosophy 
minor. This combination of studies was to provide the 
foundation for her later achie\ements. 

Margaret signed up for her first physical education 
class as an entering freshman. "I had my first crack at 
physical education and I just lo^ed it. We had wands 
and dumbbells and music . . . and I was very ex- 
cited about it."" She also engaged in oports sponsored 
by the Women's Athletic Association, excelling in 
basketball, a sport she later coached. There were also 
opportunities at Madison for her to participate in 
dance. The annual May Fete was initiated in 1908, it 
was renamed the Spring Festival in 19G9. The 1909 
program included a grand march (a procession of all 
the women at the University); a grand Maypole with 
no girls dancing, a "waltzing weaving dance" with 
35 girls in white govns and floral wreaths executing 
"fancy** stcp^^ arounc each Maypole; and finally, three 
"artistic da^ .es** — a waltz, a folk dance medley, and a 
florai dance. The close of the fete wa^ marked oy a 
pageant in which 300 or 400 girls danced in small 
and large groups in accordance with a theme. Mar- 
garet performed in these activities while her family 
watched.^ 

Activities in the gymnasium also includ^u dance. 
Dr. Dcnnison, a medical doctor and instructor in the 
physical education program, was experimenting with 
die work of Louis Chalif, whose descriptions of classi- 
cal and folk dance, with musical accompaniment, 
were being sold to dancing instructors in schools and 
colleges across the country.** Instructors would deci- 
pher Chalif s descriptions and pass on dicir intcrprc* 
tations to the student. The University of Wisconsin 
ordered do/.ens of these scripts, and in her senior year 
Margaiet memorized several of them. Despite both 
the lack of originality and flexibility in the Chalif 
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scripts, Margaret found herself enjoying keeping time 
with the mi sic, which was provided by a pianist.'^ She 
mastered a nrinuer of steps — the waltz, schottishe, 
mazurka, pcika — but decided that this kind of danc 
ing instnjction was not for her. 

EARLY TEACHING, UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

In the spring of 1910 Margaret H'Doubitr received 
her baccalaureate diploma. The Department of Physi- 
cal Education fc: Women (previously *' Physical 
Training for Women'') was formed in 1910 and Miss 
Mayhew, the director, agreed to employ H Doubler as 
an assistant instructor at $500 per year. In addition, 
H'Doubler was to be permitted to teach swimming 
for an extra $15 in the summer. 

Margar:^t embarked upon her teaching career in 
1911 with enthusiasm and diligence. With her vigor, 
leadership, and organisation, she rapidly became both 
popular and respecf^u. During her second year on the 
faculty a n^w appo' itment was announced, wliich 
would prove to be important for H'Doubler's su^ c- 
quent development. After considerable searching, a 
replacement for Miss Mayhew was found in the per- 
son of Blanche Trilling, a graduate of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics,'' one of only five such 
physical education teaching training inst'tuiions iii 
1890,'^ Trilling's arrival at the University of Wiscon 
sin brought a sense of new vitality and a promise of 
fresh ideas and directions. Of Trilling's appoint*.icnt, 
Hetherington wrote: 

She came to the profession with a background of 
social graces and education in music, and the 
professional discipline and spirit inspired by Miss 
Homans. To that she added intelligent courage, 
devotion, tactful manipulaf 'on of social problem ^s, 
energy, and administratwe ability. She has car- 
ried through a rare piece of work and made the 
Wisconsin organization a power. 

Margaret felt challenged as she matured as an in- 
structor under the guidance and influence of Trilling. 
She taught I asketball and swimming with s ch enthu- 
siasm that class numbers continued to swell. "I had 
almost every girl in the University playing basket 
ball."'^ She also organized intramurals and tourna 
ments that became popular on campus. 

Always intensely curious and highly motivated, 
H'Doubler spent Jie summers of 1911, 1913, and 
1914 attending workshops concerned wirh physical 
education and coaching, one of which was the Sargent 
School for Physical Education. In 1894 Mclvin Ballou 
Gilbert had begun to teach aesthetic dancing at the 
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Sargent School.'^ The Gilbert method was based on 
the five ^lositions of the feet, the five positions of the 
arms, and whole body positions such as attitudes, 
arabesques, and elevacions. Thtsc positions, along 
with ballet and ballroom steps and movements, weie 
all done in a systematic vvay in Fxnci harmony with 
time and music. At Harruri fmz system was called 
'^aesthetic dance" for the /omen students'^ and 
"gymnastic dancing" fo*^ Tien. The men's version was 
simpler, less gracefiil, and less expressive, used more 
folk influences, and was more robust. The men's 
teacher was called a "physical director" rather than 
"ballet master" to make it moie appealing to the 



men. 



H'Doubler cntei^-d the Sargent School for Physical 
Education bursting with enthusiasm and desirous of 
enunciating her own theories of movement. It turned 
out to be a truly dicappointing experience for her. 
Long afterwards she recalled being disillusioned: **It 
was just a dreadful course. There weren't any values — 
you learned a bone name in anatomy."*' What she 
•especially decried was the absence of any teaching 
about the working relationship between the skeletal 
structure and movement. Her reaction to this experi- 
ence is one of the earliest clues to the dawning of her 
own philosophy of movement education 

In May 1916, two years after the Sargent School 
disappointment, H'Doubler requested a leave of ab- 
sence from the University of V^isconsin. She was then 
twenty-seven years old, strikingly attractive, and de- 
termined to keep increasing her knowledge. Both stu- 
dents and colleagues admired her. She was endowed 
with an indomitable youthful spirit and an unshakable 
faith in the potential of human beings. Even late in 
her career she stated: 'To be born is to be endowed 
with a quickening life force, the human spirit, that 
animates us throughout our individual lives. "'^ 

To guide and motivate lier students more effec- 
tively, Margaret believed that she needed to further 
her education, especially in philosophy and aesthetics. 
She applied for admission to the graduate program at 
Columbia University and was accepted. Before her 
departure from Madison, she was asked by Blanche 
Trilling fo look into the dance situation in New York: 
"While you're doing that graduate work in the East, 
look around and find some dance that's intellectually 
r*spcctable; something we can rse in a university cur- 
riculum." Margaret's response was: "And give up my 
basketball.?!"^^ 

NEW YORK CITY 

Once in New York H'Doubler was relatively unenthu- 
siastic about searching for new dance forms as she 
believed that graduat- study at Columbia would be a 



ftill-time commitment. During her stay at Columbia 
she spent a great deal of time reading and reviewing 
books and articles on philosophy, aesthetics, art, mu- 
sic, and theatei: "I would run down ik. the 42nd 
Street library after I was through teachmg or studymg, 
and read, get books, and come back as late as ten 
o'clock at night." In an effort to comply with Tril- 
ling's request, she had spent a week or so before the 
fall classes r^.T.menced visiting various dance studiosj 
most of these offered classical ballet. She was mstantly 
discouraged and wrote to Trilling. "I am just not 
getting anywhere and I am so sorry and so disap- 
pointed and I am sure you will be disappointed."^^ 

Once she had begun her studies at Columbia, 
H'Doubler met Gertrude Colby, a graduate of the 
Sargent School for Physical Education. Colby had 
been hired in 1913 by the Speyer School, the progres- 
sive demonstration school for Columbia University, to 
develop a physical education program for the chil- 
dren. The program emphasized free and natural 
movement and self-expression, and was designed to be 
integrated with the total school program. Colby's 
training at the Sargent School had not prepared her 
for such an assignment so she began experimenting 
with a form of dance based on the interests of the 
children and natural, rhythmic movement. This sy- 
tem was called "natural dance" as it provided for 
more freedom in the choice of movement than the 
stilted aesthetic dance and the limited gymnastic 
dance that had been taught at the Sargent School. 
The Speyer School had closed in 1916, but Colby 
continued on the faculty of Columbia University and 
began to train teachers in her method of children's 
dance. 

Here she began experimenting with different meth- 
odologies (Dalcroze, St. Denis, Delsarte, and Chalif) 
in an effort to finu the best way to train teachers. It 
was not until slie had an opportunity to learn of 
methods used at the Isadora Duncan School (which 
she never attended), that Colby began to setde on a 
methodology of her own. She sought to nake the 
children "free instruments of expression, rhythmically 
unified . . . enabled to express in bodily movements 
the ideas and emotions which come from within," 
and stressed "dance ideas, not steps.'*'^ These goals 
were not completely realized, however, because her 
method relied totally on music for the emotional con- 
tent of the dance, thereby limiting original self-ex- 
pression.^^ 

Across the street from Columbia, Bird Larson, who 
had been trained in corrective physical education, de- 
veloped the first Barnard College dance program in 
1914. Although her program drew from Colby's 
teaching, Larson develo^^'* ' a system which was based 
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on the laws of anatomy, kinesiology, and physics. She 
believed that movement should originate in the torso, 
hence, the main emphasis of her technique focused 
upon gaining better control of the body. Larson's 
methodology began with le«.rning the possibilities of 
natural bodily movement, then assimilating move- 
ments based on gymnastics, and finally combining 
these controlled movements with musical form to ex- 
press an idea. Most important was her concern for the 
development of the total self through dance. 

The two semesters at Columbia University proved 
to be the mtellectual interlude that initiated 
H'Doubler into the world of dance. Margaret was an 
intellectual with a curious and creative mindj she 
liked to lead, rather than to follow, and was forever 
seeking underlying meanings and premises for all 
manner of activities — mental, physical, artistic, and 
scientific. Out of her concentrated intellectual pur- 
suits, she developed at Col atibia a ripeness and a 
readiness for a new avenue of thought. She was ready 
to develop a new way of approaching physical and 
mental integration and '.o discard old beliefs about 
creativity and individuality. 

Among H*Doubler*s professors were sjch leaders in 
education as John Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick. 
Because of her interest and persistence, Margaret was 
invited in her second semester to be the graduate 
member of the Columbia University Education Philo- 
sophical Club. As a student representative to this 
prestigious organization, she was able to participate in 
discussions of educational philosophy and hear many 
eminent speakers debate their theories and findings. 
She remembers being "terribly excited about what the 
human mind, the human being, really is. The values 
and all . . . it got me very stimulated." She was 
searching for an artistic activity which could be based 
on scientific principles: '*some theory some science 
back of it, some reason for it," not unth:. ^cing imita- 
tion and repetition, the two things that she had earlier 
observed at the Ne'V York ballet studios and had 
experienced with the Chalif materials.^* Even at those 
studios attempting to move away from ballet the in- 
struction followed the same pattern of imitation and 
repetition. She wanted to find a kind of dance move- 
ment instruction that all people could use and enjoy. 

After completing two semesters of graduate study at 
Columbia, H'Doubler realized that she had not yet 
adequately applied herself to Trilling's directive. 
Again she searched through ciiy directories for dance 
studios and classes, but relied especially upon infor 
mation obtained from students who had taken classes: 
"Whenever I would hear of somebody who was teach 
ing, I would go and try to get in the class and see."^^ 



Two teachers seemed to offer most closely what she 
thought she was seeking. One was Porter Beegle, who 
taught Emile Jaques-Dalcro/c*s system of music edu 
cation, the ether was Alys Bentley. Neither offered 
completely what she was seeking, but each seemed to 
provide a tentative direction. 

The Emile Jaques Da.croze Institute gave classes in 
eurythmics to music students and H*Doubler had a 
cursory familiarity with the system from her under 
graduate days. At first fascinated with the Dalcroze 
approach, she soon became disenchanted because it 
seemed to her that in it dance was secondary, even 
subservient, to the music. "It, pretty soon, was a dead 
end for me because it was really movement for mu- 
sic .. . that was his main purpose ... it didn't 
mean dance to me."^^ 

The other significant meeting was with a music 
teacher, Alys Bentley. Trilling had advised Margaret 
to see Bentley who was conducting classes in Carnegie 
Hall. Margaret happily complied: 

I went to see her and she was very, very inter- 
ested in my problem. She said she didn't take 
students if she didn't want to. Oh, I must say at 
this point, her main interest and her biggest 
work was with children and she was simply mar- 
velous with them. She did not teach them .ongs 
or melodies, she had them create their own. She 
was a highly creative person, the first one that I 
had contacted. Well, she said "Yes, I will take 
you and I will put you in a class." A group of 
about seven giris had been with her for years and 
they were beautiful [in] movement — but they 
didn*t know anything about movement, [that] 
was the interesting thing. 

Bentley had her students lie on the floor, quite 
unlike any method other teachers were espousing. It 
was a refreshing experience and one which evoked in 
H*Doubler an exciting revelation: "Then it dawned 
on me. Of course. Get on the floor where the pull of 
gravity is relieved and see how the body will react. 
Study the body*s structure and its response. Maybe 
something could then be done."^^ 

Over three decades later H'Doubler summarized 
her views of the traditional dance scene in New York 
In 1917. "Nothing but endless imitation «nd endless 
petty rivalries. It [was] anti-educational in all the ways 
we [were] talking about at Columbia." Ballet instruc 
tion, particularly, drew her v*rath. "It*s mostly anti 
human structure and human function from a biolo 
gist's poinr of view."^^ 

H*Doubhr developed her own philosophy of dance 
and d. ncc education from a variety of experiences. 
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H'Doubler (top center) with members of the 
championship baseball teamy class of 1917. Photo taken 
for the Badgery University of Wisconsin student 
newspaper. 



most probably, the teachings of Dewey, her own 
background in the biological sciences, and the forms 
she studied and observed in New York. Although 
H*Doubler does not admit to any contact with Colby 
and Larson, Norma Schwender comments on the 
many discussions between these three women,^** and 
one can at least note certain precedents set by the 
work of Colby and Larson. These precedents include 
Larson*s scientifically-based technique and her belief 
in dance as a medium of developing the total self, and 
Colby*s use of individually instigated movement (im- 
provisation). 

RETURN TO MADISON 

Blanche Trilling had included a number of dance 
classes in the prospectus for the 1917 University of 
Wisconsin Summer School, and it was her intention 
to have H*Doubler teach these. She was confident 
that Margaret would find somethmg of value and 
never for a moment implied that H*Doubler was not 
capable of ftilfilling that challenge. 

While in New York, H*Doubler had cut her long 
hair in imitation of the style worn by Alys Bentley. 
On her return to Madison, the first thing Margaret 
felt she should do was "tell Miss Trilling about her 
hair/* This was no easy task and Trilling*s response 
was as expected. "Mv Lord, Marge! Do you know 
what will happen.? Th^ students will all cut their hair 
and I won*t be able to place them because they 11 be 
considered manly Trilling then promptly sent Mar- 
garet to the dean of women, presumably for some 
disciplinary action. To Margaret*s surprise and de- 
light, however, the dcan*s response was "How I envy 
you!**^* Thereafter, H*Doubler was subject to a mixed 
reaction regarding her hair and for the most part 
continued to wear a hair piece or a hair ret in order to 
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give the illusion of locks piled up and wound on top of 
her head. Despite Trilling*s anxious concern, students 
were readily placed and eventually much in demand as 
teachers in schools and colleges across the nation. 

Many of Margarst^s colleagues were curious about 
her experiences in New York and during the 1917 
Summer School she demonstrated to students and 
faculty alike that her stay in New York had been 
worthwhile. She experimented with movements on 
the floor and introduced music to emphasize beat and 
measured time. At the eiid of the summer she put on 
a program of dances that drew much attention and 
some support. It pleased Trilling so much that she 
soon turned her attention to other departmental con- 
siderations and allowed Margaret to develop her ideas 
more or less on her own. 

H*Doubler seriously began to develop her new ideas 
about dance with the freshman class in the fall of 
1917. Many of the fifteen students had had some 
previous interpretive dance experience. Margaret in- 
sisted that her students wear a special hand-made 
garment, different from the limiting gymnastic suit 
typically worn, and a pair of Roman-type sandals.^^ 
She wore the same attire. The costumes were racher 
voluminous but they were lightweight, permitted free- 
dom of movement, and were ideal for floor exercises. 
The legs were bare, a bit of an innovation as the 
customary women's gymnasium costume included 
long stockings. 

Margaret's enthusiasm was highly contagious and 
in no small way responsible for the success of her 
program. She was already a popular teacher and able 
to present her new ideas without the usual resistance 
accorded unknown and untested teachers. "She be- 
lieved in it so terrifically and was so enthusiastic about 
it** remembers Eleanor Riley, one of her first students. 
"We flitted up and down, wo crawled on the 
floor ... we were in very elegant physical condi- 
tion.**^^ 

Her fir^t movement ideas came from nursery 
rhymes, fables, and classical myths. The 1918 May 
Festival was held in the new open-air theater behind 
Bascom Hall. American forces had recently entered 
the European conflict and tht dance program was 
staged as a war benefit. The Daily Cardinal an- 
nounced. "University Women in Aesthetic Dance for 
War Orphan Fund." Prosperine and Ceres, an East 
Indian "tapestry,** the Olympic Games in dance form, 
the Hamodryads, and a closing interpretation of the 
"Marseillaise** comprised the program. 

H*Doubler did not use standard steps r'^d some of 
her more experienced students declared that her danc- 
ing was much freer than the interpretive dancing that 
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was also being taught in the Department. (Gertrude 
Johnson, another member of the facult), was teaching 
dance courses variously called, "Interpretations" and 
"Interpretive Breathing" ■ Margaret was adamantl) 
opposed to any movement or movement idea that 
hinted of ballet. She found the five positions to be 
artificial and encouraged, instead, lightness, grace, 
and fluidity.^* H'Doubler did not perform publicly or 
before her classes. This was an outgrowth of her belief 
that students should discover their own movement 
rather than imitate the teacher. Her system also em- 
phasized understanding the human body in movement 
in accordance with the laws of nature. So that her 
students might better understand how the body works 
in movement, H*Doubler began to use a skeleton to 
illustrate the bones and joints; she also utilized charts 
of the body*s muscular and skeletal systems.^^ 

DEVELOPMENT OF H'DOUBLER'S 
MANUAL OF DANCING 

H'Doiibler u^ed numerous notes and notations for her 
classes. These proved to be indispensable once re- 
quests came pouring in fur her to commit her tech- 
niques in writing. A Manual of Dancing: Suggestions 
and Biblvjgraphy for the Teacher of Dancing (hence- 
forth, Manual) was begun, in hasty note form, toward 
the end of her first year of teaching dance. It was 
finally publish^rd in 1921 and used extensively b) her 
first graduati.:^ class during its senior year. Her pur 
pose and concerns were set forth in the preface. "Af- 
ter several years in developing a t\pe of dancing that 
shall be at once truly educational and creative, the 
need for some written formulation of the work, its 
aims, and procedures, has become a necessity." She 
urged her readers to regard dancing as an educational 
activity, rather than an artifice of elegance in mo- 
tion.'^ 

The Manualy which graphical!) described the aims 
and format of Margaret's approach, was written pri- 
marily for her students and was designed so that the) 
could write their own thoughts and experiences on 
the blank pages that it included. A key co»*cept ex- 
pressed ih the Manual was that ce^'tain exercises were 
fundamental to motor control and that motor control 
was fundamental to expressive movement. Exercuses 
were referred to by terms like, "folding and in- 
folding," "the crawl," the "prancing step," and "tht. 
rolls." Such exercises were often referred to as "Ain- 
damentals." 

Understanding and appreciation of music was also 
considered a fundamental. H'Doubler believed that 



music required conscious thought and an intellectual 
approach. "Appreciation," she declared, "implies in 
telligence. If this important element is lacking, the 
experience is that of enjoyment and not appreciation^ 
"Dance," then, was the synthesis of skills in dance 
exercise and music motivated by some feeling state. 
Each student must be prepared "to take the raw ma 
terials and create in dance form the message she 
[wished] to impart."^' The Manual included a bibh 
ograph) drawn from the fields of philosoph), mu:^.*., 
drama, and dance. The citations amounted to \11 
books and articles by such authors as Darwin, Shake 
speare, Dewey, Russell, Tolstoi, Gulick, Ellis, 
Pavlova, and Mosso. 

ORCHESIS 

Because of the popularity of H*Doubler's Ma?iual znA 
the growing interest in her program among other 
educators and students, she soon began to receive 
invitations to visit other colleges and universities to 
demonstrate her methods. Since almost 300 girls par 
ticipated in her classes, she was at a loss as to how to 
select a small group of demonstration students to ac 
compan) her c n these visits. The problem was quickl) 
resolved. During the fall semester of 1918 man) girls 
had been clamoring for extra time in which to dance 
Neither rooms nor staff were free during ihe da). 
Chadbourne Hall, where dance classes had been held, 
had been temporaril) converted into a men's barracks 
to house the Student Army Training Corps. Conse 
quently, during the winter of 1918-1919, Margaret 
agreed to request a room and time from Trilling and 
was granted permission to use the upstairs dance 
room in Chadbourne Hall, now free because of the 
armistice, on Wednesday evenings. 

The first group of students quickly changed into 
dancing costumes and expectantly awaited 
H'Doubler*s first exercise explanation. Instead, she 
commenced to discuss the structure and function of 
this new group. Everyone was asked to think of a 
name, but it was H'Doubler who finall) decided upon 
the name they were to adopt. The group w^s to be 
called Orchesis for she had found that this was a 
classical term meaning the art of dancing in a Greek 
chorus. To her mind it implied the combined sciences 
of movement and gesture. The name Orchesis was 
subsequently used by man) other American colleges 
and universities for their extra-curricular dance 
groups. 

In 1919 H*Doubler and her dance group accepted 
invitations to demonstrate their work at nearb) uni 
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versities and schools (e.g., Northwestern University, 
Roycemore School, The Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the Drama League of America). 
Other requests came from alumnae and professional 
groups (e.g., the Milwaukee Art Institute, the Middle 
West Conference on Physical Education, and the Na- 
tional Oratorical League). At the same time an in 
creasing number of requests began to arrivt for in- 
structors who had been trained under Margaret. 

While praising her efforts as **spl ndid, construc- 
tive, and educational," Trilling added the following 
statement. **The increasing number of requests which 
come to the Department for instructors [trained] 
under Miss H*Doubler emphasized the need for re- 
lieving her of roi«tine work in order that she devote 
more time to thoie students who are majoring in 
physical education. 

H*Doubler*s first group of dance students graduated 
in May 1919. One of these was Berta Ochsner, the 
first president ji Orchesis, who H*Doubler character 
ized as a constant source of idea? and leadership. 
Ochsner later choreographed in New York where in 
1^39 John Martin declared of her dance, "Fantas/*. 

She is a welcome addition . . . not only be- 
cause she is an interesting artist, but because she 
brings new blood and a fresh approach to the 
modem dance hereabout. She is the first dancer 
to bring the technical and artistic methods of 
that notable educator Margaret H*Doubler to the 
professional field. 

Nearly 300 students enrolled in H*Doubler*s begin- 
ning dance clasf;<;s in spring 1919, and 140 enrolled 
in the intermediate classes. A "Special Teaching** 
class provided instruction for forty-six aspiring dance 
teachers.*^ 



Between 1919 and 1921 Margaret H'D^ublc-r es- 
tablished herself and the University of Wisconsin as 
strong proponents of dance in education. Sho in*.- 
porated the "W isconstn Idea,** a philosophy of serMcc 
to the state, in her curriculum development efforts, 
her teaching, and her writing. She advocated dance 
experiences for everyone and felt responbible for the 
cultural and expressive developmei.. of her students. 
This could be best achieved, she believed, in a state 
university and training teachers who could carry 
forth her woik. Her "Idea** of danct was to foster 
social improvement, physical well-being, and artistic 
enrichment. This was in keeping with the mission of 
the University of W^isconsin where her ideas eventu- 
ated in the first formal major in dance in the United 
States.** 

CONCLUSION 

Margaret H*Doubler*s contributions to dance arc 
man^-sided. Among these are. the development of the 
first dance major in higher education, the develop- 
ment of Orchesis, the delineation of the .ole that 
dance should play in education, and the clarification 
of concepts of teaching methodology. Because of her 
contributions to dance in education and her role in 
the development of the National Section on Dance yf 
the then American Physical Education Association 
(now the National Dance Association of 
AAHPERD), H*Doubler was twice honored by these 
organizations. In 1963 she was named the first Heri- 
tage Honoree of NDA, and in 1971 she received the 
prestigious Gulick Award. In her acceptance address, 
she stated: 

Improvement is impossible Wi».hout informed ef- 
fort. The source of this knowledge is movement 
itself W^e are our own laboratory, textbook, and 
teacher. 




H'Doublers dancers out of doors in the early twenties. 
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ELIZABETH HfiYES 

It is my task to tell you about the early days of dance 
in education and particularly about Margaret 
H*I>oubler and dance at tne University of Wisconsin. 
Dance in education before and during the teens and 
early twenties of this century consisted partly of Del- 
sarte techniques. As interpreted by teachers who pur- 
ported to emulate Delsarte*s approach to movement, 
these techniques consisted of creating and practicing 
"natural** movements thai were designed to express 
various feelings, such as discernment, accusation, or 
modesty. Dalcrozc techniques were also a part of early 
dance education in the schools and these consisted of 
certain exercises that would improve the students* 
rhythmic acuity. There were also semi-balletic dance 
routines sometimes taught under the name of "aes- 
thetic dance.** And finally, there was folk dance, 
which little boys hated because they had to dance 
with Httlc girls, and young college women hated be- 
cause tAej had to dance with girls. However, changes 
were beginning to take place, especially in New York, 
as a result of the influence of Isadora Duncan and the 
Duncan Dancers who appeared there. 

In 1916 at the University of Wisconsin, Blanche 
Trilling, chairman of the Womcn*s Physical Educa- 
tion Department and a forward looking woman, asked 
Margaret H*Doublcr, one of her physical education 
teachers, a former biology major and an all around 
athlete, to go to New York to sec if there was some- 
thing in dance there that should be brought to Wis- 
consin. Marge H*Doublcr reluctantly agreed, provided 
she would not be asked to give up her basketball 



classes to become a teacher of dance. She observed the 
dance work of several of her contemporaries in New 
York, but it was a music teacher by the name of Alys 
Bentley whose work intrigued her. She was particu- 
larly interested in Miss Bentley*s way of having her 
students lie on the floo»- where problems of balance 
were minimal, having them discover certain ways of 
moving and the necessary body controls, and ci:en 
having the students translate these movements to 
standing and locomotor activities. All of these teach- 
ers in New York who were admirers of Isadora, m- 
clu> "ag Miss Bentley, believed that movement should 
be natural to the body structure. 

Miss H*Doubler returned to Wisconsin and began 
classes. The **natura! dance** classes were taught on 
the fifth floor of Lathrop Hall in a curtained studio, 
with lights that could be dimmed for our improvisa- 
tions. By 1918 Miss H*Doubler*s students were begin- 
ning to feel the need for more dance experience than 
could be offered in the regular dance classes and so 
she and her dance students decided to create a dance 
club, which they named Orchesis. This group con- 
vened every Wednesday night from seven to nme, and 
meeting times were spent in exploring new tech- 
niques, improvising to music, and composing dances. 
This became the performing group. 

Miss H*Doublcr was frequently invited to give lec- 
ture-demonstrations of this new form of ( ducational 
dance. These demonstrations were not the kind that 
we arc accustomed to seeing nowadays. She wouid 
simply ask some of us who were her students to come 
and participate in the demonstrations. We would sit 
on the stage, not having the faintest idea of what she 



*Thc comments here are excerpted from a convention presentation entitled "Pathfinder^" m which pasi dance lop persons spoke 
about the periods of growth th?t they were most involved with. 
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was going to a^k us to do, and would then improvise 
on the spot according to her directions. 

By 1926 other colleges had become interested in 
establishing some "natural** or "creative** dance das 
ses such as Vv'isconsin was offering. Miss H*Doubler 
decided ihat the time had come to create a dance 
major program for the professional preparation of 
dance teachers — the first such program to be estab- 
lished anywhere. The major was based on a rich back 
ground of sciences, reflecting Miss H*Doubler*s earlj 
scientific interests. Wc took biology, anatoi.\^, kinesi 
ology, physiology, physics, and chemistry. The curric 
ulum was heavily weighted on the science side, but we 
also studied music and art history. 

There was a beginning technique class taught hy 
Miss H*Doubler, that everyone took every semester of 
every year. In this class we learned and constantly 
reviewed music concepts concerning dance move 
ment. There was also Miss H*Doubler*s famous rhyth 
^(iic analysis class and an "advanced** technique class 
as well as a class in cc.iposition, in which we dis- 
cussed the aesthetics of form and theories of composi 
tion. The creative ^ork in choreography was done in 
Orchcsis. And finally, the''<* was Miss H*Doubler*s 
dance philosophy class for .ch she wrote her re 
nowned book. Dance, A Creative Art Experience, Stu 
dents throughout the United States who wished to 
become dance educators turned to Wisconsin as a 
Moslem does to Mecca. 

Miss H*Doubler w:»» a true educator. She firmly 
believed that dance can and should enrich the lives of 
everyone, regardless of degree of personal talent. A' 
look back upon these early experiences with Marge 
H*Doubler at Wisconsin, I realize that her special 
values did not lie so much in the techniques thai she 
taught us or the compositions that she inspired us to 
create. It was her demonstrated respect for the inher 
ent worth and creative potential of every student that 
made her the great educator that she was. 

RUTH MURRAY 

It is certainly acknowledged that in maiy i.nportant 
ways Margaret H*Doubler was this coun .ry*s first true 
dance educator. Start, ig her work back *i Me teens, 
she kept he' inspirational spark ali*.^: for many de 
cades, even long *5.fier her retirement. When I first 
started teaching, back in 1919, Ethel Perrin, who was 
director of physical education In the city of Detroit at 
that time, brought Marge and her Orchesis Group to 
Detroit for a demonstration, and that was one of my 
first great inspirations as far as dance was concerned. 

Others came on the scene in the late *20s and early 
*30s who had much to do with the beginnings of our 
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present organization. But first, I should pay homage 
to another influential college dance teacher at Colum 
bia University Teachers College, where I went in 
1923 to finish my study for a bachelor*s degree. In 
those days one needed only two years at a normal 
college for a teaching certificate, and armed with that 
I had spent four years teaching physical education in 
thf Detroit Elementary Schools with Ethel Perrin as 
city director, and Dorothy LaSalle and Mary 
0*Donnell as supervisors. Both of these latter women 
had graduated from Teachers College, and in spite of 
a strong pull toward v^isconsin, where I had spent a 
summer workip*^ with Miss H*Doubles, they per 
suaded me that Columbia, which had an international 
reputation at that time for teacher education, was the 
place to go, and also that New York had so much to 
offci culturally. So, fur two years I danced with Ger- 
trude Colby, who taught what she called "natural 
dancing,** which stemmed from Isadora Duncan as 
did much of the American college dance in the *20s, 
except for classical ballet. 

Miss Colby taught a strong, locomotor, somcvvhat 
Jiamatic type of free dance with controlled opportu 
nities for creativity. It was less lyric and flowing and 
flexible than Marge H*Doubler*s but even the athletic 
girls seemed to enjoy it. New York proved to be an 
exciting place, *\ith lectures by John Dewey, concerts 
and operas which students could attend for a pittance, 
and Bird Larson teaching at Barnard College and 
performing with her group at the Little Church in the 
Bowerie, 

Later, when I was studying for my master's degree 
at Columbia, three important things happened. I was 
accepted for a summer course at the recently estab 
lished Humphrey W'eidman Studio. I took a course \r 
children*s dancing from the late Mary Jo Shelley, who 
was teaching at New College, Columbia, and in 1933 
I danced with Martha Hill at the .New York Uni\er 
sity Summer Camp, her last summer there before the 
Bennington years. 

I have introduced to you, then, four of the persons 
who in my opinion had much to do with the founda- 
tion of the Section on Dancing of the American Phys 
ical Education Association, as it was then called. This 
was the first organization devoted to dance education. 

It happened this way. Dorothy LaSalle, who at that 
time was executive secretary of the Committee on the 
School Child ^f the White House Conference on 
Child Health, had heard that Marge H'Doubler was 
to speak at » meeting of the National Association for 
Physical Education o^ College Women, preceding the 
annual convention of the American Physical Educu 
tion Association in Boston in 1930. She wrote for 
permission to attend this meeting, as she was not a 
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member, but she wished to hear the speaker. In the 
discussion following Marge's talk. Doruthv a^keJ fui 
the floor and commented on ihe fact that Marge had 
said that the students who came to her to major in 
dance were on the whole poorly prepared. Dorothy 
made the point that if any dancing was taught in the 
elementary schools, it was apt to be formal, and that 
dance specialists should be much more concerned 
than they were at that time with dancing at the pre- 
college level. 

Blanche Trilling immediately rose to ber feet and 
said, "I nominate Miss LaSalle Chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Dancing u he Elementar) Schools," Doio 
thy was stunned, as she wasn't even a member of their 
organization, but she accepted the assignment, ap 
pointed a committee, and set to work. 

The report of the Committee, titled Dancing it, the 
Eleysentary Schools^ was given time on the convention 
program of the APEA in Detrv>it in 19ol. It was 
printed in full in the Research Quarterly in December 
of that year, and with some revisions ,ind additions bj 
a second committee directly concerned with dance 
teaching, it was published in 1933 by A. S. Barnes 
and Cortpany. It was the first publication of the new 
Section on Dancing, now out of print, it still, on the 
whole, stands up well after all these years. 

At the 1931 convention, during a meeting which I 
chaired, Dorothy LaSalk made her report. The dis- 
cussion period was lively, centering around spch top 
ics as "Wh;Lt happens to this Report.^ Will it be pub- 
lished.^" And finally, "Dancing should have a section 
in the APEA so we can have our own meetings. Let's 
prepare a request and send it to their Board todaj!" 
Subsequently, Mary O'Donncll was elected chair pro 
tem of the proposed section, with the ilea that she, 
with the help of a committee she would select, would 
write the request and present it. 

But the path to the acceptance of dancing as an 
APEA section was a rugged one. Mary had to use all 
of her intelligence and considerable charm over the 
next year to convince the Board (some of the mem- 
bers, as you can imagine, being c .he "macho" type) 
that dancing had an important contribution to make 
to physical education She was helped by Mary Jo 
Shelley and Mai .ha Fiill, and also by Mabel Lee, the 
only woman on the APEA Board. 

The Section on Dancing became a permanent real- 
ity in Philadelphia in 1932. Subsequently, we had 
meetings, gave papers, demonstrations, and reports on 
committee projects. For several years, starting at the 
New York convention in 1935 until World War II 
interfered, the section held preconvention dance con 
ferenccs or workshops. These served to bring dancers 
and educators together and also to add dollars to our 



coffers to make possible other significant happenings, 
like bringing John Martin to a convention in Si. 
Louis, as well as funding j ear-long committee 
projects. 

The other great event in that most exciting decade 
was the establishment of the Bennington College 
Summer School of the Dance. (You will notice !hat 
w^'re beginning to speak of "the dance"" instead of 
* dancing."' Later we will 'rven drop the modifying 
article.) This school was the inspiration of Martha 
Hill, who 'iught there, and her friend Mary Jo Shel- 
lej, with the encouragement and aid of Robert Leigh, 
president of Bennington College. In the nine years of 
Its existence, it wa^ the center for instruction in the 
technique, choreograph), and production of the new 
art of modern dance, as well ^s for the presentation of 
several of the dance mastttrpicces jf the gicat pioneers 
of modern dance who were teaching there. In faa, a 
candidate fui a college dance position in those days 
would do well have a summer at Bennington on her 
resume If she wished to be considered eligible for the 
position. 

In the spring of 1935, I was asked by the \iidwest 
Association for Physical Education of College 
Women to gi\e a report, at their annual meeting in 
Madison, Wisconsin, of the first session of the Ben- 
nington College Summer School of Dance. I gladlj 
accepted, anxious to share my enthusiasm for the 
project with this iliUf^lrious group, k should be noted 
that in those di)s, the posture of physical education 
women majors was almost a^ important as their ath- 
letic skill. We had posture tests, posture drills, and 
competitions for the girl with the best posture. I had 
scarcely finished what I thought was a competent 
paper about that first Bennington session, when I was 
assailed b) more than one good lady, raying in effect, 
"What are those awful Martha Graham contractions 
going to do to our girls' posture.'" I was taken aback, 
having long considered a Graham dancer's posture 
something beautiful to behold. Marg tried to help 
me, but we were both voted down. 

I mention this incident only to demonstrate that 
the road to t!ie universal acceptance of modern dance 
as dance art ^as as rough, indeed much rouglier, than 
the acceptance of a Section on Dancing by the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, But we finallv 
made both! 

GLADYS FLEMING 

You have just had a course in the early history of 
American dance education from live people who 
helped to make that history! You have heard about 
ihe work of the early organisation — from infancy 
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through adolescence of the Dance Section of the As- 
sociation. 

Young adulthood of dance emerged as vvc bt .ame a 
Dance Division^ and dance developed into full adult 
hood during the period of che Dance Division^ 
1963-1974, Theae nine years were vit:!, alive, potent, 
visionary years. They were rich in ideas. How can one 
adequately cover the accomplishments of these nine 
years within eight minutes when It tv/c»k seven years to 
make the decision of whether or not the Dance Sec- 
tion should become a Dance Division? Some of you 
took part in the deliberations — to become a Division 
or remain as the Dance Section. 

m the spring of 1958 the Dance Section began 
dcIl«5erations concerning the possibility of changing 
its struvCture. These deliber;xtions were precipitated b^ 
admininrative difficulties within the Legislative Board 
of the Section in conducting business, .is the si/x of 
the Board was more than 20 members, Also, there 
was inadequate communication with the A AH PER 
Board of Directors. Because the Dance Section was 
under the General Divisiori, we had no direct contact 
with the AAHPER Board. At the Spring 1958 Board 
Meeting of the Dance Section, the majority of the 
Board members felt that they were not ready to be- 
come involved in planning for Divisional status br 
cause of the added responsibilities involved. 

Two years later, at the Spring Board Meeting of 
1960, the question of possible change of status was 
once again discussed and the Board was again divided. 
Sor.ie members felt the section had enough to do 
withouk considering divisional status, others felt that 
there was much to be gained if divisioriJ status coulu 
be attained. A committee was appointed to stud^ the 
concerns — advantages and disadvantages — and was 
c'irected to report at the Fall Board Mecin.g. 

During the Fall Board Meeting of 1960, the com- 
mittee report was given, and a few highlights a»^e 
included here. The disadvantages included concerns 
that the status of dance as an an. form could not be 
improved by a change of organi/.arional status, the 
dance members would not be in control of the elec- 
tion of their chairman, possible loss of their indepen- 
dence now enjoyed under the General Division, and 
possible loss of autonomy in financial matters. The 
advantages included desires for dance to be on a par 
with women's sports and mca*$ athletics as these two 
groups had recently become divisions, divisional status 
would provide closer working relationship with the 
AAHPER Board and give direct representation on 
that governing group, better representation in the 
Representative Assembly, financial soUxncy, which 
the Section had not had, and better assistance in 
pkjining convention programs 



The Committee was charged to continue i:s study 
and investigation, a. id the controversy continued until 
members of the Dance Section felt thej were rcadj for 
the change. The Legislative Board vjred to petition 
the AAHPER to become a Division during the 1962 
national convention. However, additional work was 
needed and the request for tentative divisional status 
was not presented to the AAHPER Board of Direc 
tors until March 1963, with proposed operating codes 
for the "iivision and its sections. 

The request was returned with a suggestion fcr a 
probationary period for two years, 1963 1965. We 
had to make a status study to show our potential 
strength in numbers and also we had to deal with the 
pw.oibilit) of dance leaving physical education for 
other college departments. Certain changes in organi 
/^tion were necessary in order to fit the AAHPER 
proposed divisional codes of operation. All this was 
carefully and effectively achieved. 

At the 1965 National Convention the formal re 
quest was suhiiitted by the National Section o 
Dance to change from tentative to permanent dii 
sional status. T'.e request was approved by ti.c 
AAHPER Board of Di'"*'«tors and the Representative 
Assembly at that Convention. 

When D?me Division status was fmall} granted in 
1965, this placed dance on a pat with the recently 
created Divisions of Girls and W*. ^en's Spnis and 
Men's Athletics. VVe vi-ere now achievin a closer 
working rclatio»iship with the AAHPER uoard. We 
had better representation at the Representative As 
»embl). Some financial solvency, which was grossly 
missing in the past, was now available. Better uppor 
tumties Tor participation in convention planning were 
possible. 

When we ***came a division, we were a determined 
group. We were determined to h.nc dance rccog 
ni/.ed, we were cogni£ant of our problems and tireless 
in our efforts to attack them. Wc were determined to 
have AAHPER .«.cogni/e the contributioLs d^ncc 
could n^^ake to the total educational pro^^ar... fhc 
early Operating Code (1968) specified emphasis on 
sound philosophies and leadership for improving?, pro 
grams. Even though the Division i»tructure was differ 
erit from that of thw Section, our major purposes 
remained the same service tw .'.le incmbership under 
the leadership of the Executive Council. VVe wer^ so 
proud to have our first chairman of the Dance Divi 
ston serve as a vi^e presiJent of the Association and 
Sit on the Board of Directors of AAHPER. The Oivi 
slon had four sections. Dance Aesthetics, Dunce Edu 
cation. Dance Forms, and Dance Theatre. 

When I look back and reflect on all the work of die 
Division during what I c 1 >Iic "adult" period of 
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dance in the Association I am impressed by structure 
and iiinction< Even though this appears terribly dull, it 
became the means of our efficient operation. This 
meant developing operating codes for everything. Be- 
cause of the increasing complexity and scope of work 
of the Division, a committee consisting of Nancj- 
Smith and Araminta Little worked to get us started 
with structure and ftinction. Their guidelines became 
the backbone of our work. 

A second accomplishment was the grass roots em- 
phasis. Membership did indeed grow as we worked 
with district and state sections- We felt that the Dance 
Division Executive Board should get to every district 
meeting and as many state meetings as possible. This 
helped to clarify procedures. We were determined to 
bring in younger and newer people and tc help initi- 
ate state dance committees in each state. 

Ma..y developments emerged on which we are all 
still laboring. Included in this group of activities are 
certification, accreditation, curriculum guidelines, and 
special programs running from kindergarten through 
college and professional preparation. The Dance Divi- 
sion placed high prioriiy on the development of cur- 
riculum in dance and the certification of dance teach- 
ers at all levels. In order to implement this priority 
and provide a service of national need, the Division 
assumed leadership in professional preparation and 
program development for schools. 

An illustration of iniplementation is our work on 
children's dance through a task force which worked 
for six years. Their work is summarized in the publi- 
cation Children s DancCy which includes guidelines. 
Also, the publication on professional preparation il- 
lustrates the vigorous roles of the Dance Division in 
working with other divisions of the Association. 

Publications and concern for research remained a 
continuing emphasis. For instance, there were compi- 
lations of bibliographies, rosters, articles in the Jour- 
naly "Spotlight on Dance** columns in each issue of 
the Joumaly and such publications as Designs for 
Danccy Research in Dance I and //, Dance DirectorieSy 
and Focus on Dance series. 

The Division sponsored and participated in numer- 
ous conferences and regional and state workshops. 
These activities demonstrated vitality and interest in 
dance as a profession. To illustrate, wc sponsored a 
conference in 1965— *Dance as a Discipline.** It re- 
sulted in the publication. Focus on Dance IK Interest 
in an international conference on dance persisted and 
finally ended as a reality in Waterloo, Canada, 

Throughout the life of the Division, we participated 
in significant AAHPER conferences^ examples arc 
conferences oi. graduate education, joint conferences 
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sponsored by the Elementary Commission on Physical 
Education and the Dance Division, and AAHPER 
meetings on perceptual motor development, creativ- 
ity, and international relations. 

We were there, too, when plans were made to reor- 
ganize the AAHPER. We served on the main reor- 
ganization committee for six years. We also continued 
our relationship with such groups as CORD, Ameri- 
can Dance Guild, Dance Therapy, American College 
of Dance Festivals, and National Folk Festival. 

How proud we are today that our early efforts in 
both the Section and Division contributed in a major 
way to the current emphasis on arts in education. As 
early as 1958, w- were sending a representative to the 
National Council on Arts in Education and we con- 
tinued to work closely with this group. Here again wc 
were determined to be a part of the arts scene in this 
countrj'. 

The endless activities of the Dance Division in the 
arts area gave us reason to know that dance now has a 
legitimate place in the arts. The continual emphasis 
of the Division, also in diversified ways, in the con- 
vention programs and numerous state and district pro- 
grams indicated how much we have emphasized the 
arts. Our concern for the arts included gathering in- 
formation, legislation, interpreting program activities, 
and vying for visibility. We cooperated with the Arts 
Humanities Branch of the Office of Education and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. We were a part 
of Impact projects sponsored by the national arts 
groups and funded by the U.S. Office v>f Education. 
We were also active in the work of the state arts 
councils. We were elated in 1974 when the Kennedy 
Center launched the publication of Children's Lance 
and again gave visibility to the Division's interest in 
arts in this countrj'. 

Wc had a series of highly important causes. Among 
these were getting Marge H*Doubler a Gulick Awardj 
collecting files and getting records in one place for 
both the Section and Division, Rose Strasser served as 
historian and archivist for the project. We ^ouraged 
a graduate student to compile the background of 
dance in AAHPER (Sandy Gallemore did this in a 
quality master's thesis) and this is now housed in the 
archives. We creatively tried to break through on 
some of the stereotypes concerning d^nce by getting 
many of the men to understand and support dance 
and become involved with the Dance Division. 

Our dance "stoty** would be incomplete if we did 
not recognize the serious and impressive work of the 
various chairmen of the Division, Each made her 
unique contribution responsive to the particular time 
she served. Included are Marj- Ella .Montague, Betty 
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Pease, Nancy Smith, Gladys Andrews Fleming, Fran- 
ces Dougherty, Betty Hayes, Miriam Gray, Araminta 
Little, and Jeannine Galetti. 

One cannc* reflect on the work of the Division 
without recognition of the fine support of the presi- 
dents of the Board of Directors of AAHPER. Also, 
we are especially indebted to Myrtle Spande, the divi- 
sion's first consultant. Myrtle led us patiently and 
efficiently to our Divisional status. Her associate was 
Marjorie Blaufarb (now editor of Update)^ who has 
continued to give us generously of her time, wisdom, 
and support. The tireless work of Margie Hanson is 
greatly respected and appreciated; Dr. Hanson be- 
came our consultant after Myrtle left us. 

And so, the Division can be characterized by end- 
less communications, by memos, committees, meet- 
ings, guidelines, job fiinctions, codes, open letters, 
ideas, task forces, and work with *^tate and District 
groups. 



MIRIAM GRAY 

I am to speak on the transition from the Dance Divi- 
sion to the National Dance Association. The National 
Dance Association was born during the Anaheim 
Convention in 1974 with Evelyn Lockman as :!ie first 
president, the first time the head person was called 
"President.** Charlotte Irey was th»- second president, 
followed by Margaret Mains, Miriam Lidster, and 
Jeannette Hypes. 

The gestation period of NDA was much longer 
than that of an elephant — fo ^r years, at least. Betty 
Hayes appointed a Reorganization Committee to 
work during the fall 1970 Executive Council Meeting 
in Utah, with Jeannine Galetti as chair. A considera- 
ble portion of the 1971 Fall Council Meeting in 
Illinois was devoted to the challenge of becoming an 
Association. I had expanded the Reorganization 
Committee, which 'orked daily into the wee hours, 
and asked them to bring their latest bright ideas bacK 
to the whole Council for consideration. Memories 
flood back of Richard Bushey at the blackboard, con- 
structmg and reconstructing the organization frame- 
work, which soon became a circular pattern rather 
than the standard chain of command from the top. 
After all, the circle is the primeval dance form! 

Although many refinements occurred in the Divi- 
sion reigns of Araminta Little and Jeannine Galetti, 
the basic circular construct in use today was dreamed 
up at the 1971 meeting. It has the Executive Com- 
mittee — the three presidents and the executive direc- 
tor — in the center, with direction and lines of com- 
munication emanating from inside out to the sub- 



structures surrounding the center In concentric cir- 
cles. 

With Araminta Little as the major domo in 1972 at 
Asilomar, Division structures crumbled everywhere. 
New and esoteric structures and terminology con- 
verged from ail directions. I have heard that Asilomar 
is a beautiful spot on the fabulous California coastHne, 
but we had little chance to find out! Although oflicial 
approval of NDA was not voted by the AAHPER 
Board of Directors until 1974 in Anaheim, the new 
structures and substructures were unofficially put into 
operation during Jeannine Galetti's term in 
1973-74 — the last year of the Dance Division. 
Names of structures and their officers kept getting 
changed, supposedly for the better, during NDA's 
first two years by courtesy of the Reorganization Im- 
plementation Committee, which was mainly 
Araminta Little as chair and myself, and the Bylaws 
Committee, of which I was the first chair, 1974-76. 
We had the awesome charge to put all this ferment 
into understandable, written form. 

So what is the new structure.? The Board of Direc- 
tors of nine voting members represent the three areas 
of NDA. the three presidents, the three vice-presi- 
dents, and the directors of the three units. Through 
the ages, three has usually meant good luck. The 
National Dance Association is deemed to be basically 
a three-pronged operation: the thinkers, the doers, 
and the districts. The thinkers are in the two Divi- 
sions headed by vice-presiuents — Dance Curriculum 
and Dance Resources Divisions — and in the Projec- 
tions Unit (once called the Dream Committee, then 
the Innovative Directions Committee). The districts 
are represented by the third vice-president. Among 
the doers, or workers, are the other tvvO units: the 
Promotions and Publications Units, headed by direc- 
tors, and all of the standing and special committees. 

What has the National Dance Association done 
that its parents, the Dance Division, and its grandpar- 
ents, the National Section on Dance, can point to 
with pride? First, NDA has made two publications 
achievements that the Dance Division talked about 
for jears. The first major feature in JOPER, the 16- 
page insert. Dance DyhamicSy appeared in May 1977, 
coordinated by Kathy Kinderfather, with others to 
follow. The second big achievement was the Spotlight 
on Dance^ a newsletter, first edited by Virginia 
Moomaw in September 1975. Another early NDA 
achievement was the eighth volume of Focus on 
Dance, which was edited by Carmen Imel and Gwen 
Smith. It was NDA's Bicentennial is \xq— Dance Her 
itage. 
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Another exciting development was NDA's first 
grant. The Alliance for Arts Education (AAE) gave a 
$20,000 grant to NDA in 1976-77 to prepare mate- 
rials for the spec»fic purpose of telling administrators, 
laymen, and nondancers what dance is, its value to 
education, and why it is essential to the curriculum. 
This was done in two phases. The book. Dance as 
Education, was publis!> !d in October 1977 and dis- 
tributed to state educat.o-^ departments and arts coun 
cilsj it is available to others for purchase from 
AAHPERD. The second phase of this grant was a 
companion slide-tape presentation, about 10 minutes 
long, called Dance Is. It is also available for purchase 
from AAHPERD. 

Although the Dance Division had several national 
dance conferences and cosponsored one binational 
conference, the National Dance Association began a 
seri'^s of regional dance conferences, giving them its 
approval and moral support. All conferences within 
the Alliance must be self-supporting. The first re- 
gional conference was directed byjeannine Galetti at 
Ypsilanti in 1975. The second one in 1976 was in 
Athens, Georgia, with Marilyn Triggs as director. 
The third, in January 1979, was directed by Belle 
Mead Holm in Beaumont, Texas. 

Begun in the Dance Division but continuing 
strongly in NDA is our reaching out to other arts 
education organizations in the loose affiliation known 
as DAMT— for dance, art, music, and theatre, with 
some fatherly guidance from the Arts and Humanities 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. This group— 
NDA, NAEA (National Arts Education Association), 
MENC (Music Educators National Conference), and 
AIA (A merican Theatre Association) — cooperated 
with the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts to 
establish AAE, the Alliance for Arts Education. With 
both the U.S. Office of Education and AAE, the 
National Dance Association is considered the official 
representative of dance education in the nation! 

Having been chair of both the National Section on 
Dance and the Dance Division, I believe that I can 
speak for all those otheis in that ancestral line to say, 
"NDA, we are proud of you but expect even greater 
glories to come. So take it up, up, and away, NDA!" 

JEANNETTE HYPES 

What a great year it has been for the NDA! Working 
with the Board of Directors and the NDA member- 
ship, we were able to generate the support needed to 
add **dance" to the Alliance title. When I took over 
the helm of the National Dancp Association, I felt 
there wer:e many things that needed to be done to 
keep up the progress of an enthusiastic and ambitious 



association. Sometimes goals become ends in theni- 
selves, so most of my ideas were to improve, mtensify, 
and accelerate the ongoing projects and programs — 
mainly to make NDA a more viable, helpful and 
essential oiganization to all those in the area of dance 
as well as the other art forms. 

It struck me that the one thing that would be the 
most advantageous would be to gain recognition from 
the Alliance by adding the word dance to the official 
tide. We called it the big **D" campaign. The idea 
had been tossed around before but never seriou>ly 
acted i*pon. 

On April 11, 1978 I announced to the new NDA 
Board of Directors that we were going to add a D to 
AAHPER. Nobody was against it, of course, but a 
few had reservations about it being possible at that 
time. Being an incurable optimist, I felt that with 
hard work and positive thinking it could be done. 
Somehow it seemed like the right time. 

The first step was to introduce the proposed '*D" at 
the Fall Board meeting of the AAHPER Board of 
Governors. I ask' J the NDA Board and several mem- 
bers to send me their thoughts about the beneficiality 
to the whole profession to have the "D". The re- 
sponse was enthusiastic and logical. From this input 
the "Ra.ionale for Adding the *D' " was developed. 
Using a positive approach, I presented the motion to 
the AAHPER Board of Governors at the October 
meeting in Washington, DC. Much to my delight, 
there was litde opposition and the motion passed. We 
found we had enough members to qualify as a bona 
fide association. As gratifying as this was, it was only 
the beginning. 

During the time before the New Orleans conven- 
tion, where the motion would be presented to the 
Alliance Assembly, we wrote letters to strategic indi- 
viduals and people we thought would be supportive to 
this proposal (let's just say we did a litde politicking). 
We tried to imagine what arguments would be 
brought up against the motion, in order to have a 
defense Tor any possible negative move^. As it turned 
out, much to our surprise, the opposition was rela- 
tively minor and after some well-worded but unsolic- 
iteH statements from representatives of the other as- 
sociations, the motion was passed by the Alliance 
Assembly. We ali contained our wild enthusiasm (we 
had to use a great deal of control) until the Assembly 
was adjourned. At the fall of the gavel, pandemonium 
broke loose. Everybody was emotionally demonstrat- 
ing their happiness and gratification by hugging, kiss- 
ing, jumping up and down, and shaking hands. There 
was an electricity of excitement in the air. We were all 
on cloud nine. What a feeling of accomplishment and 
satisfaction! 
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This called for a celebration! So celebrate we did, in 
our dance suite at the International Hotel. It was a 
marvelous party. We really did it! We reahy did it! 

The most gratifying thing was the way NDA mem- 
bers reacted. As I overheard snatches of conversation, 
instead of setding back and resting on the D victory, 
there was an unprecedented excitement and wonderful 
plans being generated as to where we should go now. 



Everybody had ideas, inspirations, and big plans. It 
was an exhilarating affair. Champagne wasn*t neces 
sary to generate the elation everybody was experienc 
ing. 

After that inspiring experience, time marches on— 
so we shall forge ahead and have an even greater 
impact on the arts and physical education — but more 
specifically dance in education. 



NOTE 

The five persons who contributed to this chapter 
were active in professional organization affairs and 
played key roles in the development of the National 



Dance Association, serving as "top person" during a 
part of the process. They were not only pathfinders 
but also pathbuildersy for they were the ones who 
directed the original or^, Ization and then the reor 
ganization. 
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SECTION II 

DIVERSIFIED LANDSCAPES: MOVEMENT EXPERIENCES 

FOR NONDANCERS 

Dance a lifetime activity that has recreational, therapeull,:, and psychosocial value. While this concept 
is not new, the application of dance to other fields received considerable attention between 1978 and 
1987. The integration of dance into interdisciplinary programs to enhance health and fitness, sports 
skills, general motor skills, and as a means of understanding and improving the body mentally and 
physically has mushroomed Dance as movement education has been enthusiastically embraced, not only 
by dance educators, but by physical educators, recreational leaders, and physical therapists. 

The generic use of the the word "dance" cre?.ed controversy during the decade, especially with the 
growing popularity of "aerobic dance." Dance educators, while recognizing the values of aerobic dance, 
were concerned that the general population might confuse the use of dance steps and choreographed 
sequences used in aerobics with dance as an art form. The explosion of aerobic dance also produced a 
flood of unqualified people leading this activity, and it was feared that aerobic dance might replace 
current dance programs in the schools. In response to these issues and concerns, the National Dance 
Association issued the "NDA Position Paper on Aerobic Dance" in September, 1985. 

The relationship between dance and sports wzs highlighted during the period. Professional and 
student athletes turned to dance teachers for advice on improving their sports skills. The stereotype of 
the male dancer improved as professional male athletes acknowledged the use of dance, particularly 
ballet, to enhance their performance. Yet, as Linda Bjin points out in her article, dance is often 
secondary to sports in physical education programs. An issue of continuing relevance is the need for 
redefining physical education so sports, exercise, and dance are given equal emphasis. 

Continuing past trends, dance was used as therapy and recreation for speJal populations throughout 
the decade Dance in the therapeur=- setting continues to provide the deaf, blind, mentally retarded, 
physically disabled, and emotionally disturbed with positive experiences for physical, aesthetic, and 
mental development. Nationally, there has been special interest in recent years in the older adult. Dance 
activities a e being used to maintain and improve the health and well-being of older adults in fitness and 
social settings. 

The lives of all human beings are enhanced when dance/movement experiences are provi ''?d by 
educators, recreational leaders, and therapists. Affirmed by all authors is the conviction that dance 
provides a way and a means to improve the quality of life by enhancing movement fluency and creative 
potential. 
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3. IN MY VIFiW: A DANCING SPIRIT 

Linda L. Bain 



Physical education majors in leotards giggling ner- 
vously and averting their eyes from the mirrors — the 
memory of that first day in my required undergradu- 
ate modern dance class remains shaip in my mind. 
Like most of my classmates, I was drawn to physical 
education because of my love of sports. Teaching 
dance was not part of my career plans. Four years and 
several dance classes later I had acquired a dancing 
spirit if not a dancing body. As a new elementary 
teacher and later secondary teacher, I taught dance — 
creative, folk, and modern. Although still not a confi- 
dent mover, I experienced unexpected success and 
satisfaction. Dance was not just another sport! It was 
an important and different way of moving, one that 
provided my students a gateway to the world of crea- 
tivity and aesthetics. 

As physical educators, most of us are comfortable 
with instrumental forms of movement such as sports 
and exercise in which the objective is to score a goal, 
set a record, or increase fitness. Wc are less comforta- 
ble v/ith an expressive form like dance in which the 
focus is upon experiencing and communicating feel- 
ings and ideas. We tend to delete dance from our 
programs or transform it into an instrumental activity 
by using it to build social skills or develop fitness. 
While dance may do thes** things, to see them as the 
goals of teaching dance is to miss the essence of die 
dance experience. Dance is first and foremost an art 
in which movement is the form of communication. 

Providing a quality program in dance requires 
teachers who are well trained in the area and adminis- 
trators and curriculum planners who see its value. 
Some would argue that specialists are needed if stu- 
dents are to have top quality instruction in dance (or 
sport for that matter). The specialist docs have exper- 
tise in and enthusiasm for the subject. However, using 
only specialists to teach dance does not seem practical 
in many schools, especially at the elementary and 
middle school levels. If dance is to survive *n the 
pubHc schools, physical educators must be helped to 
become competent teachers of dance. Kow can our 



teacher education programs succeed in preparing 
teachers who want to and can assume that responsibil- 
ity? 

To transform sports people into dance teachers is 
no easy task. It takes a special kind of educator, one 
who understands that the joy of creativity and expres- 
sion and cultural appreciation can be accessible to all 
and not just to those who are skillful dancers. It also 
takes time. Surviving one short introductory course is 
not sufficient. The world of dance is as rich and varied 
and complex as the world of sport. To be fully in- 
ducted into this arena requires at least as many 
courses in dance as we require in sports. If our teacher 
education students are to see dance as a legitimate 
component of the physical education program, then 
universities need to demonstrate their commitment to 
its importance by placing equal emphasis on sport, 
exercise, and dance. 

This increased focus on dance in teacher education 
programs could strengthen all aspects of physical edu- 
cation, including sports. Dance educators have often 
set a fine example in integrating concepts with move- 
ment in their instruction. They have used the scien- 
tific study of movement to support their work without 
forgetting that they were teaching movement, not 
science. They have understood and valued the satis- 
factions intrinsic in the experience of moving. 

The primary goal of the physical education pro- 
gram is to enable students to participate in movement 
activities in a meaningful and satisfying way. Limiting 
the program to sports and fitness narrows students' 
experiences and options. This sports-dominated phys- 
ical education is a reflection of a male-dominated 
society. Recent reform efforts have concentrated on 
providing girls and women access to the world of 
sport. More fundamental change will require a redefi- 
nition of physical education to give sports, exercise, 
and dance equal positions in the program for both 
men and women. Perhaps then our physical education 
majors will enter college with both a sporting attitude 
and a dancing spirit. 
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4. AEROBIC DANCE, A CONSUMER'S GUIDE 

Kathleen A. Kerr 



Aerobic dance is currently one of the most popular 
courses in physical education r.t Oregon State Univer- 
sity. This popularity is reflected nationwide in col- 
leges, universities, public schools, fitness cluhs, and 
community centers. 

This article was developed as a guide for prospec* 
tive students who may be concerned abuut the qualifi- 
cations of aerobic dance class instructors. 

Prospective students should take the time to evalu- 
ate an aerobic dance class, and the instructor, before 
committing themselves. Many instructors are well- 
trained and well-qualified, but, to protect themselves, 
students should approach any class involve .g strenu 
ous physical activity with a few questions prej>ared. 

(1) Is the instructor trained in human /natomy, 
kinesiology and exercise physiology? Docs the instruc 
tor avoid possible injury -causing movements? 

• Fast, violent, jerky (ballistic) movements should 
be avoided — slow, gentle (static) stretches are safer 
and more effective! 

• Locked (hyperextended) knees should be 
avoided. 

• In kneebends, knees should be kept over the 
toes. 

• Full squats should be avoided — knees should not 
be bent more sharply than 90** while bearing weight, 
nor should any twisting movements be made. 

Neck-rolls and head-snaps can cause pinched 
nerves — if done at all, neck-rolls must be controlled, 
performed slowly, and done while leaning forward. 

• Sit-up^ ohould be done with bent knees — and it 
isn*t necessary to raise more than the shoulders off the 
floor. Make sure the lower back stays pressed he 
floor as the shoulders come up. 

• Don't hyperextend the lower back — be cautious 
about doing exercises such as "donkey kicN;»" «vhich 
can compress the lower spine. 

• Feet should be protected by supportive, cushion- 
ing shoes that fit well. The instructor should also 
protect students* feet and legs by suiting steps to the 
room surface; for instance, no pounding, stamping, 
jumping steps on a hard cement floor! 



(2) Is the instructor trained to handle any emergen 
caes that might arise? 

Ch=ck to see if the instructor is currently certified 
in CPR (cardiopulmonary resuscitation) by the Amer 
ican Red Cross and/or the American Heart Associa- 
tion. (Certification, which must be renewed annually, 
involves written and performance tests.) The instruc 
tor should also be trained in first aid, and hold a first- 
aid card \good for three years) from the American 
Red Cross. 

(3) Is the class ^mall enough for the instructoi to 
supervise safely? 

Overcrowding can cause accidents as well as pre 
vent safe supervision, and certainly decreases students* 
enjoyment of the class! 

(4) Is there any kind of screening to determine it 
students have any medical or physical problems which 
might be affected by participation? 

Dance aerobics can be for almost anyone— but cer 
tain precautions need to be taken )f medical problems 
are invol/ed. The instructor should use a question- 
naire to determine whether anyone in the class should 
obtain medical advice before participating. 

(5) Is the class truly an aerobic exercise class — that 
is, one based on .^maintaining an indhidually deter 
mined target heart ra" ' 

Targev heart rate can vary from 40 beats per minute 
ur mo.e fiom one person to the next, based on differ 
ences in age ^lld resting heart rate. Students shijuld 
learn to cor.putc their own target heart rates ideally, 
Karvonen s formula shc'*.id be .ised. With so much 
variation in the a^fe range of exertion possible, a 
single pulse rate cannot apply to an entire class! 

(6) Does the instructor monitor pulse rates fre- 
quently} 

Pulse rate can increase from the target rate to a 
high level in only a few minutes — so students should 
be given the opportunity to monitor it frequently 
after every routine is best. Students should also be 
asked to check it at the end of their warm ups to sec 
if they have reached target level yet. 

(7) Does the instnictor stress individual differences? 
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The importaric thing to remember in aerobic exer- 
cise is that it b a heart-rate based activity. To main- 
tain their own inoividual target heart rates, students 
will have to maintain different levels of exertion. The 
instructor should stress this, and not strive for uni- 
formity — those going less vigorously should not b'i 
pushed! 

(8) Docs the instructor start each class with 
stretches and warm-ups? 

Approach any vigorous activity careftilly, stretching 
out the muscles and allowing the body to warm up 
gradually. The first 5 -10 ninutes of class should be 
warm-up time. 

(9) Docs the instructor keep the cl.^s flowing 
smoothly? 

Stop-and-go exercise isn't aerobic exercise! And 
stopping completely after strenuous exertion may 
cause one tc f'*el faint or even pass out. Monitoring 
heart rates should be done qiickly — delay causes the 
pulse rate to drop rapl:*' Including a timed interval 
on the tape, between dancer, ii very effective. 



(10) Docs the instructor take time to cool down 
slowly and thoroughly? 

A good cool-down takes 10-15 minutes, and in- 
volves gradually decreasing exertion as well as stretch- 
ing to avoid muscle soreness. The pulse rate should 
drop giadually during cool-down, and students should 
finish aerobic dance class with their pulse rates within 
20-30 beats of their resting pulse rates. 

(11) Does the class meet often and long enough to 
actually help increase fitness level? 

Persons need at least 12-15 minutes of exercise at 
their target heart rate for benefits to occur. That, 
combined with 10 minutes to warm up and 15 min- 
utes to coo! down means a class needs to be about 40 
minutes long, at the minimum — and this allows no 
lime for teaching new routines. An hour-long class 
works very well. Aerobic exercise should be done at 
least three times per week to maintain fitness, and 
four or more times per week to improve fitness. If 
class meets only one evening a week, students are 
probably nor benefiting. 




Aerobic dance is a heart rate based activity. To achieve their own individual target heart ratei, itudent* maintain 

different levels of exertion. 
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5. DANCE THERAPY: THE SHAPE AND CONTENT 

Kathlyn Her Jricks 



Dance thcrauy and most current bod) th.. ~s have 
their roots in the work of Wilhclm Reich, ..o was 
the first psychotherapist to recognize the importance 
of Aow the Jient spoke, instead of what the client 
said. The concept that emotions are stored in the 
body in characteiUuc patterns (which Reich called 
armoring) if a cornerstone of dance therapy theory. 
There are many schools of dance therapy, generally 
based in psychological theory and translated into the 
language of ihe buuy. From the earliest work of Mar- 
ian Chace, who went into the wards of Saini Eliza- 
beth's Hospital in Washington, D.C. and danced v/ith 
the chronic patients in 'he 1940s, to Trudi Schoup, 
who invited psychotic patients in California to dance 
their dramas, to Mary Whitehouse, who began to ask 
people to move from the ms»ae out and to dance their 
dreams, dance therapy has evolved into many different 
styles and approaches. Since dance therapists combine 
the fields ot psychology and dance, they have an un- 
usual perspective on human development which i*^ 
based on th'* unfolding of the whole oody, not just the 
intellect or ihe mechanics of the physical body. 

In our culture we treat the body as a thing. Dance 
therapy treats the body as an 'svolving process. We 
have learneo to control the body, shape it up, pull it 
together, and expect it not to talk back. Dance ther- 
apy invites the body to talk back. Most of us believe 
that at som<* point we will arrive and be able lO step 
out of the whirl of life. Dance therapy is immediate. 
The proceiiS demands respoi'se and teaches us to 
make transitions and accept cycles. Wc live in bodies 
that are intrinsically intelligent, funny, and full of 
meaning. Dance therapy is really reclaiming our right 
to be fally aHve -^nd fully ourselves. 

Dance therapists work with every conceivable pop- 
ulation, including geriatric, forensic, autistic, neu 
rotic, psychotic, rehabilitation, chronic pain, retarded, 
deaf, and blind. All of these dance therapists have in 
common a commitment to the life of the body, the 
importance of reclaiming lost parts of ourselves, and 
the meaning in the dance. 



Since dance therapists have graduate training i.i 
psychology and dance therapy clinical skills, many of 
them fijnction as primary therapists in one to one 
clinical sessions. Others work as members of clinical 
teams that may include psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers, nurses, rehabilitative therapists, and 
other creative arts therapists. 

Evaluation of the client's needs can involve psycho 
logical testing, videotape analysis, use of movement 
tests, and consultatiou with other professionals. Dance 
therapy draws on the universal medium of movement, 
so it is adaptable to a very wide range of behavior. 
Most dance therapists specialize with certain popula 
tions or need groups and arc experts in evaluating and 
treating that group. For example, the cour'e of treat 
ment for an acute adult inpatient hospital population 
is very different than that for a residential deaf and 
blind school group. 

DANCE THERAPY VS. DANCE 

How is dance therapy different from dance? In dance 
therapy we are interested in what movement feels like 
more than what it looks like. From the moment cli- 
ents enter the studio the focus is the relationships 
between therapist and cli-nt, between client and the 
space around an<i inside, and between awareness and 
un':onscious movement. Most new clients arc self- 
conscious and associate dance with performance, 
claimmg, "I can't dance.'* Dance therapists use the 
toe's of dance — weight, space, and time — to enlarge 
the creative and expressive world of the client. For the 
client, one or more facets of movement potential an* 
missing. For example, person- who don't experience 
their weight may also have difficulty getting their 
partner to listen to their viewpoint. The client who 
always appears "spaced out*' may literally sec t^ rough 
a foggy and indistinct personal space. The peisun who 
is always in a hurry may be unconsciously afraid of 
blowing down enough to experience a disturbing emu 
tion. Dance therapists use presence, another impor 
tant tool. The therapist's whole body is a tool to meet 
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the client's nonverbal world, to enter the client's 
dance. 

INDIVIDUAL DANCE THERAPY 

Beginning dance therapy focuses on getting ac- 
quainted with the range of movement of the body — 
possibilities for new choices instead of habitual re- 
sponses. Exploration often uncovers the unexpressed 
emotions that are stored in the body. For example, in 
a recent session a 48-year-old man held his chin up 
and locked his jaw muscles and held his breath to 
prevent experiencing the hurt and extreme loneliness 
of his youth. When I asked him to bring his head level 
and say, "I'm hurt" out loud, he began to shiver, 
sweat, and finaily cry. The tension in his neck and jaw 
released and he said he felt "free." In later sessions he 
said he was finding it easier to speak up and ask for 
what he needed. 

As dance therapy individual sessions progress, the 
process may expand upon the repeated or intrinsic 
gesture, complete the movement phrase, or inquire 
into the polarity the client presents. For example, a 
young woman walking with slumped, heavy shoulders 
was encouraged to exaggerate the slumping and to 



notice her whole body response. When asked, "What 
are you carrying?" she identified a »>miliar pattern of 
having to do everything right, just as her mother did. 

From simple hand gestures can come moments of 
unmistakable truth. A 50-year-old woman explored a 
restless feeling in her body by beginning to move that 
feeling with her hands. A^ she moved, her mind's eye 
saw a shroud that had always covered her. She began 
to sob with the realization that the shroud was her 
body's memory of being a surprise baby and an incon- 
venience. When the sobbing subsided, she bej»an to 
feel forgiveness for that Internalized, inconvenient 
part of her th?it she had always judged as not enough. 

As individual sessions move toward completion and 
termination, the client takes more and more responsi- 
bility for initiating exploration, and the therapist 
serves more as witness than guide. The client can 
establish an internal dialogue and can make satisfying 
contact with the world. 

DANCE THERAPY GROUPS 

Dance therapy groups, in contrast to individual ses- 
sions, ma) look like a long circle dance or group 
improvisation. The dance therapist pajs Jubc atten- 





In our culture we treat the body as a thing. Dance therapy treats the body as an evolving pn^.-^^i. Dance therapy i.* 
really reclaiming our right to be fully alive and fully ourselves. 
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tion to the emotional resonance of gestures and 
rhythms, emphasizing shared experiences and <-ach 
person's contribution to a common theme such as 
stretching, swaying, greeting, or walking. 

In a recent adolescent group the girls were discuss 
ing how we keep people out and when we let them in. 
Partners exchanged roles with one closing her bod) 
tightly and the o'.her trying to persuade her to open it, 
then members shared their experiences with the 
group. An adult group was talking about the*r diffi- 
cultic with so many new people coming and going in 
the unit. The movement developed into ways we like 
and dun't like to be approached by others. Often the 
group begins with shared leadership of ways to feel 
more comfortable in tense areas, such as shoulders 
and necks. 

Dance therapists are trained to recognize and de- 
velop the current emotional and psychological themes 
In the grocp and to relate them to each person's 
individual history. Talk and movement alternate and 
overlap with sometimes one or the other dominating a 
group session. In groups the issue is often, "can I be 
myself and still be in contact with others?" 

WHY DANCE THERAPY? 

People come to dance therapy most often because 
they are out of touch wi'.h their bodies. People can get 
out of touch by seeking the approval and love of their 
parents (developing shoulds and shouldn'ts), by avoid- 
ing punishment (developing basic contractions in the 
moving body), and by learning to survive in the world 
(developing degrees of depersonalization). The core of 
the dance therapy process is about regaining feeling 
and awareness. Basic polarities, such as good and bad, 
not enough and toe much, lovable ana unlovable, are 
explored to allow a new synthesis. 

Clients are (ncouraged to experience new choices 
and areas from which they have withdrawn. One tool 



used is exaggerating and contrasting, doing it more or 
doing the opposite. For example, one client was ex 
ploring her decision at 13 to remain independent and 
free, especially from men. I asked her to exaggerate 
her 13-year-old walk, and she grew tall as her upper 
and lower bod) s^rparated and her movement became 
wooden. We explored the feeling of her upper bodj, 
aloof and poised, and her lower bodj, strong but 
mechanical. 

Dance therapy shares with other creative arts thera- 
pies the focus on the creative process, the surprise of 
meeting the unconscious dircctl). Dance therapists 
paint in space and use the music of the body's Inner 
rhythm. 

Movement can take the clients anywhere in their 
history that is incomplete. Dance therapy helps make 
the implicit explicit. It is about the common dance wc 
share and the unique dance we must perform alone. 
Our bodies reflect our relationship to !ife intimately 
and exactly. Dance therapy is about completing the 
steps we feel inside, stepping out to meet life. 
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6. BALLET FOR DIVERS 

Diane Miihan Pruett 



The diving team at the Uni/ersity of Miami, under 
coach Steve McFarlanc, began taking ballet classes 
from the Dance Program as a method of building 
agility, flexibility, and motor skills. In addition to the 
team members from the universit), :he age -groupers 
(ages 8 to 18) also began to "work-out" in the dance 
classes. The ballet classes under my direction were 
modified to meet the needs of divers. Classes began 
with the traditional barre work, moved to center for 
alignment and balance exercises, and concluded with 
allegro movements appropriate to the specific loco 
motor requirements of divers. The university team 
comprised several members who were trained gym- 
nasts and several who were themselves dance majors 
already familiar with the dance studio. 

COLLABORATIVE PLANNING 

Because this was the first time I had specifically tried 
to modify a dance class to fit the tmining needs of 
athletes who were highly trained and more knowl- 
edgeable in their own training requirements than 1 
was, there was a great deal of experimentation with 
the ballet exercises. There was a lot of exchange and 
collaboration between the divers and me in the plan- 
ning and execution of the class, and the class was 
modified throughout the year as a resu! The most 
imoortant expc: uicnUil work centered around the 
turaiing exercises of the "twists'* as the divers pre- 
ferred to call all of my turning en I'air exercises. 

The team members had a twice daily diving 
workout, with the ballet classes occurring twice 
weekly and weight training sessions three times 
weekly. Because Coach McFarlane was developing the 
strength needs of his team members in the weight 
training sessions, I elected not to spend as much time 
CO build leg and back strength in the center floor 
exercises as I would have in a regular class. Apparel in 
the dance class was chosen to make the divers com 
fortable. Leotards and tights were forsworn in favor of 
bathing suits or athletic shorts with wide leg open 
ings. This lack of emphasis on the traditional ballet 



clothing was welcomed as divers often came to the 
class directly from the pool. Ballet slippers were not 
required, but divers who had worked previously as 
gymnasts often wore those slippers to keep their feet 
clean and protected. Rather than traditional ballet 
music, I used slow jazz and blues works for the barre, 
and folk and fast jazz movement for the allegro. As 
the year went on, the scheduling of the ballet classes 
required that general student dancers join the ses- 
sions. Because the divers already knew the variations 
and modifications that we had worked into the class, 
they performed their adaptations while student danc- 
ers took a traditional class. 

Diving scores arc based on a series of evaluations of 
the motor skills and execution of a particular dive. 
The NAGWS Swimming and Diving Guide lists: (1) 
the approach (when us-xl), (2) the take-off, (3) the 
technique and grace Jv-Ing flight, (4) the height of 
the dive, and (5) the entry into the water. To illustrate 
how the dance class specifically modified for divers 
can help develop these skills and train divers, the 
remainder of this article will deal with several areas: 
increase in body awareness, increased accuracy in 
finding a centered alignment, increase in placement 
and exec MOn of twisting/turning skills, and increased 
awarsnesb of the skills of locomotion for the approach 
to thi' dive. 

INCREASE IN BODY AWAP'INESS 

The divers, especially the age groupers, experienced 
general increases in body awareness. In any straight 
position dive, the body must not be bent at the knees 
or hips. The legs and the feet are together, and the 
toes, pointed. That all these elements must occur 
simultaneously in precise relationship to each other is 
most important .o the diver. Because dance is con- 
cerned with the line and design of the body in space, 
many exercises for accurately repeating the same body 
design are excellent training to help the diver increase 
body awareness. Further, the ballet class develops the 
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diver's kinesthetic sense, enabling a constant aware- 
ness of the body in motion. Because the diver must 
create his/her body designs in the flashing moment of 
the dive, this moving awareness is crucial to its :,uc- 
cessful completion. Accompanying this increased 
sense of the body/parts relationship is an increas^rd 
awareness of the rhythm and the niming of the dive. 
By working on timing in the dance studio, the diver's 
timing — when to finish the somersault or when to 
release the tuck position or when to prepare to enter 
the water — becomes more accurate, Son^e of the di- 
vers in the classes had difiiculty performing locoir.otor 
movements in the class. The freedom that comes wuh 
moving across an entire studio floor is greater than 
the diver*s freedom, moving along the short length of 
the diving board. Working from the experiences of 
broader, more open movement patterns in the studiu, 
the divers approached diving more openly. 



ALIGNMENT 

Divers' problems with acoirsie and centered align- 
ment, especially during the take-off, also may be rem- 
edied th ough dance class centering and alignment 
exercises. The accurate alignment of the body at the 
end of the board or on the platform must be main- 
tained through the flexion of the knees and push-off 
with the accompanying extension of the ankles. The 
:Jl^nment that the diver is ablr to concentrate on in 
the plU and in the relevi exercises performed at the 
ballet barre can help him/her to develop a more accu 
rate ^cnse of the centered body. Because the accurate 
push -off for a dive occurs on both feet simultaneous!), 
iveight shifting an i weight ^.entering expenen<.es in a 
ballet class are an appropriate \\a) to in<.rc«Lse aware 
ness of center. 



Sample Ballet Class for Board and Platform Divers 



• Exercises at the Barre 

1. Port de corps (carriage of the torso to warm-up and 
to prepays the spir^e) with flat spine and curved 
spine releasing each vertebrae in sequence. 

2. Port de corps (lateral flexions toward and away from 
the barre) 

3. Demi and grand ph6s 

4. Battement tendu{m parade! and turned out positions 
in all directions) 

5> Battement ddgag^ (in parallel and turned out posi 
tions in all directions) 

6. Battement fondu (slow bending of the smgie sup 
porting leg) 

7. Ddve/oppi (training the leg to sustain hold at 45 and 
90 degrees) 

8. Rond de jambe ^ terre 

9. Retev6 to strengthen anf.ie especially msit^p and 
Achilles tendon 

first position— parallel and turned out 
second position— parallel and turned cjt 
each leg individually— parallsl and turned out 

10. Battement /rapp6 (for strerQth of instep and anKies) 

1 1 . Jumping combinations at barre to emphasize taking 
ot weight on one foot but including ciangement, 
6chapp^, saute, asaembld. 

• Stretching on the Floor 

Stretching on the floor, divers were led m a series of 
stretches for the muscles of the spine, the thigh flexors and 
exten.c'ors, «he thigh abductors a: id adductors, and the 
flexors of the ankle. The feet and especia(l> the arch 
and the metatarsals were stretched to perfect th*. iine of the 
foot for entry into the water. Additionf '.y the divers prac- 
ticed handstand balances. 

• .xeroise'* in the Center 

1 . Gr^nd battement (parallel and turned out in ail direc* 
tions) 



2 Epaulement (exercises to train shoulder and head 
placement) 

3 Tours en place (90. 1 80, 560. and 720 degree revolu 
tions) 

4 Repetition of vanous jumping combinations from the 
barre 

• Turning Combinations ^cross the Floor 

1 C/?ass6 and chassd en tournant 

2 6/8 polka variation {chass6 starting on ♦he right foot. 
saute on right foot turning 180 degrees t^"^ the right, 
chassis starting on the left foot, saute turning 180 
degrees to the left) 

3 Grand jet6 dessus en tournant tu various combma 
tions 

4. roar cfefcacqae combinations 

5 Turning jet6 in half turns progressing across the floor 

• Locomotor Combinations Using the Whole Body 
These suggested combination? were designed to simulate 
the movements of the diver's approach to the end of the 
diving board and the locomotoi skills necessary to this 
approach. 

1. Combinations which demand the push off with one 
foot and the landing on two feet 

2 Walking into a single leg push off so that the eneroy 
is translated vertically 

3 Combinations that alternated the landings from one 
foot to two feet 

4. Combinations that created horizontal movements 
that CGuld be changed into vertical movements by a 
Single iey push off and a double leg push off 

• Centering Exercises 

Centering and vanous weigh^ shifting adagio movements 
were given to c!ose the class and to bring energy levels 
down 
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The mechanics of a centered alignment maj be 
more easily understood in a studio because of the time 
spent with exercises at the barre. All exercises at the 
barre ere performed in a turned out position and 
repeated in a parallel position. I felt that the divers 
needed this balanced use of the legs which I could 
give them in this double position, but they are not 
concerned with the development of turn out and did 
not use turn out during the execution of their dives. 

TWISTING AND TURN NG EXERCISES 

Divers encountered several prk ' lems in their twisting 
dives that a dance class can help to sohe. The) begin 
by lea'-ning a half twist or a ^hole twist and progress 
to dcubles and triples, to two and one half and three 
and one half twists. Twisting actions often are com 
plicated by somersaulting a^aons. The timing and 
rhythm that accompanj the bod)\ twisting actions 
help the diver to determine when to go into and when 
to come out of a twist. 

In these dives the head and shoulder movement is 
crucial to the twisting action itself, and this move- 
ment ma) be clarified for the diver in dance class b) 
the placement emphasis of the head and shoulder. 
The placement and ^ubtlet) of movement of the head 
and shoulder maj be experienced in various port de 
bras and epaulement exercises. The shouldering of the 
epauletnent involves movement of the spine which 
brings one shoulder forward, allowing the other to 
move backward. At the same time, the head is In- 
clined over the forward shoulder. The line is precise, 
and helps free the sF .ulder, upper spine, and head. 
Spotting techniques in the ballet class can often illus- 
trate the relationship between head and shoulder 
placement and the action of twisting and turning. In 
my classes the divers almost exclusiveU worked on 
turns executed with no floor contact. Turns in the air 
were emphasized because the diver is concerned ex- 
clusively with twisting turning actions as they occur 
in a free- falling bod). The class turns included chasse 
en toumant, grand jete dessus et. tournanty tour de 
basque^ and turnmgyV/^x. The class was not concerned 
with c/iaine turns or pirouettes. 

I noticed that each diver developed an individual 
way of using the arms during the twist, although most 
divers felt that they were using the same positions. 
This use of the arms included many symmetrical and 
asymmetrical designs, including placing the arms near 
the chest, throat, face, and over the head. Of course 
the diver wants to become as compact and stream- 
lined as possible for the rotating actions. In the dance 
studio we experimented both with the traditional bal- 
let arm use and with the divers' individual arm icsigns 



during the ballet turns. The divers' arm designs m- 
variably caused the bod) to rotate faster than the 
ballet arms, but tended to make a balanced landmg 
more difficult. In dance class the divers always prac- 
ticed turning both to the right and to the lef.., al- 
though most of the divers were ver) one sided from 
years of doing twists to one direction only. 

APPROACH TO THE DIVE 

As the class progressed, we added several movement 
series designed to approximate the approach to the 
dive. For the most part, the diver's control of the 
take-off from the end of the board is determmed b) 
this approach. Among divers ihere are varying ap- 
proaches to dives with many arm movement varia- 
tions. The forward approach ii, cui.iprised of not less 
than three steps followed b> a hurdle. Although the 
X^^GJfS Diilng Guide defines a hurdle as a jump 
from one foot to the end of the board alighting on 
both feet simultaneousl), dancers would more easily 
describe this hurdle as two events, the push-off on one 
leg as the other leg travels upward and forward, flexed 
at the knee, followed b) a landing in a juTip with 
parallel feet. Jumps always land on both feet whether 
the push-off is from one foot or both. The entire 
hurdle is rather like an assemble without the turnout 
but with a different design in the gesturing leg. 

After trying to approximate a fairly accurate hurdle 
as part of the jumping exercises at the barre, we 
incorporated these same movements in the allegro 
section of the class, moving across the floor. Keeping 
in mind that the judges of the diving meets look for 
sr. ooth, straight, and forceful forward approaches, the 
class worked through a series cf locomotor events for 
graceful and strong movement. This series included. 
(1) nins and hurdles alternating the gesturing leg 
used, (2) runs and single leg push offs to land on the 
same leg, (3) runs and single leg push offs to land on 
the opposite leg, and (4) runs and jumps frum twu feet 
to two feet. The use of turn out was complctelv chmi- 
nated in this section of the class to help the «^ 
simulate the straight forward approach. The locoiiio- 

i series was designed to train the divers iui the 
necessary smoothness and consistency. 

Because thiee Olympic medal winners took this 
series of dance classes at the Universitv of Miami, the 
classes received publicitv from one of the local tele- 
vision stations. Asked about the benefits of the ballet 
training, seveial divers responded enthusiasticallv 
about their improvements. Coach McFarlanc en- 
coii^-.i^cd divers to aaend classes throughout the sum- 
ri, as well, and during this extended umc several of 
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the younger male divers made major alignment im- 
provements. The divers found time in the ballet class 
for concentrated learning through a progression of 
training steps similar to the progression in their own 
training. 

To approach perfection in the diver's art requires 
patience, attunement to precise accuracy of the body 
in motion, and years of practice. Although the ballet 
classes represented a different physical learr !ng for 
the divers, the potential for transfer of body and 



rhythmic awareness and for applii^aiion uf bkilU to the 
diving board was considerable. 
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SECTION ill 



THE PREPARATION OF YOUNG TRAVELERS: 
DANCE FOR CHILDREN 



One of the first national publication, which focused on the significance of the arts, including dance, in 
American education was the American Council for the Arts in Education's Coming to Our Senses, which 
appeared in 1977. Since that time, numerous other statements and studies have been issued declaring the 
arts to be a basic component of education. In 1984, Joint House Resolution 452, which recognized the 
important contributions that the arts can make to a complete education, was passed hy the United States 
Congress and signed by President Ro^^^ld Reagan. 

Dance educators were not silent cai.^ig this period, but rallied to support the inclusion of the arts in 
our educational system. When the year 1979 was declared the "International Year of the Child,*' ihe 
National Dance Association issued a proclamation pertaining to dance education. The objectives of the 
proclamation continued to be a focal point throughout the 1980s. NDA was represented at man) 
national and international meetings and conferences where arts education advocacy was the primary 
topic cf discussion. Article^* written during the period expounded on the role of dance in the tOval 
education of the child and how dance can be u^ed as a tool to reinforce the b*\sic skills taught in the 
classroom. 

Associated with this concern were other important controversial issues. The lack of dance teacher 
certification in many states, the training of teachers, the typta of dance that should be taught to 
children, and how to measure competency in dance were addressed in the literature. Using the Journal of 
Physical Educationy Recreation and Dance as an open forum, educators shared innovative ideas and 
strategic programs as they sought a preparation for young travelers to create, express, explore, and grow. 
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7. A PROCLAMATION IN THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF THE ^HILD 
PERTAINING TO DANCE EDUCATION 



WHEREAS, 
the arts are universally viewed as an essential 
ingredient in the quality of life. 

WHEREAS. 

a child's body and senses are the primary vehicle 
fc tinderstanding ana appreciating the self and 
relating to the world, 

WHEREAS, 
dance as an art form involves the whole self 
through processes of sensing, moving, thinking, 
and feeling. 

WHEREAS, 

quality children's dance includevS opportunities to 
be a spectator of appropriate and varied dance 
forms; a creator, including self-expression and 
the shaping of that expression into form; and a 
performer, including both original work and 
traditional forms. 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT 
quality experience in dance is the right of every 

child. 

AND FURTHER THAT 
we support the objectives of the International 
Year of the Child — and commit ourselves to the 
task of designing programs working towaru 
effective change and the realization this 
proclamation. 

Prepared by members of the 
Commission on Children's Dance 
of the National Dance Association 
March 1379 
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Journal of Physical Education 
and Recreation, September, 
1979. p. 42. 



8. THE RIGHT OF CHILDREN TO EXPERIENCES 
IN DANCE/MOVEMENT/ARTS 

Margie Hanson 



Children have the right to participate in aesthetic 
experiences and to live in aesthetic surroundings. 
Children are the molders of tomorrow. As adults the^ 
will design build i.igs and cities, plan playgrounds, 
landscape yards, decorate homes, attend concerts and 
plays, perform for audiences, and participate for their 
own pleasure. Doe* it not follow, if children of today 
are the artists of tomorrow, that they need to be 
surrounded by an artistic, aesthetic environment and 
to experience the arts in many different ways? Regard- 
less of tb^ir responsibilities for tomorrow, they have a 
right today to have a holistic experience in all the 
dimensions of living — cognitii'e, psychomotor, affec- 
tive, and aesthetic. 

Arts arc fundamental to fully experienced living; 
dance is an art. Movement is fundamental to life; 
dance movement. Dance as an art, dance as move- 
ment, and dance as means of communicatiou and 
expression has a unique contribution to the develop- 
ing child because it encompasses all the domains of 
learning. 

The need for physical activity for a growing child is 
well documented in terms of growth and developmen- 
tal needs. Dance as movement is a rigorous activity, 
requiring litde space and equiptntnt. Proper bone 
growth, strong cardiovascular development, preven- 
tion of obesity, reduction of cholesterol, increase m 
strength, flexibility, agility, and balance are all prod- 
ucts of vigorous activity. What a wondcrfui way to 
keep our nation fit — fit for living a full and productive 
life. 

Consider too what an effective laboratory for cogni- 
tive learning occuis in dance/ movement programs. 
Children have an opportunity through moving to ac- 
quire concepts such as strong, weak, fast, slow, up, 
down, around, through, over, under, forward, back, 
sideways, high, low, and a host of others. They learn 
to judge spact, direction, speed, force, as well as to 
anticipate the action of others. They learn in a labora 
toiy of doing — how to listen, follow direction, catego- 



rize, sequence, compare, o^nthesize, evaluate, and cre- 
ate! The very experiencing new feelings is cogni- 
tive. Dance is a holis^.ic interaction of the entire self 
Opportunities aic abundant for cognitive learnings 
that are important in th«i process of life. In addition, 
children can experience their own culture and that of 
others. Historical insights and ethnic knowledge arc 
valuable assets of a dance experience. 

Children in good dance/movement p jgraros de- 
' lop affectively, by using the most wonderful gift of 
life — a remarkable body, which can move and express 
ideas and feelings, thus communicating in a unique 
way. The language of movement is with the child 
from the day of birth and is a line of communication 
long before one learns to speak and to write. There is 
now, also, a surge of interest in art therapy, mcluding 
movement/dance therapy, as a means of improving 
communication and restoring mental health. If it is 
valuable for the child in trouble, think of its value for 
the normal child. Good experiences can help each to 
create, express, explore the potential of one*s body, 
and develop a sense of self Through this medium, 
children also learn to interact, observe, think, cooper- 
ate, and relate to peers as well as to adults. 

DancC'movement means many things to children, 
and children learn much through well conducted pro 
grams. Obviously, to accomplish all that has been 
mentioned here requires far more than learning dance 
steps or merely imitating animals, machines, birds, 
and flowers. It requires far more than an adult di- 
recting a child to perform a routine. It demands lead 
ers/teachers who understand the values of movement' 
creative dance for children, who know the discipline 
of dance, who know children, and who know how to 
teach children. 

Dance. 'movement is basic to development. The arts 
are a part of our world. Children denied experiences 
in the arts are denied a comprehensive basic cdu<.ation 
to prepare them for a full and rewarding life. 
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9. DANCE AS AESTHETIC EDUCATION 



Sharon Lee McColl 



The International Year of the Child is a year in which 
to honor children. To have this year make some kind 
of difference for children's future, we must identify a 
focus in dance education that can set a different direc 
tion for improving the quality of children's lives. I see 
that focus being placed on the aesthetic — the sensory 
elements of things and experiences that become hu 
manizcrs by reaching the innermost feelings and re 
sponses of each child. 

Rcccndy, there has been a national wave of interest 
in the arts and the aesthetic as they relate to t!*e field 
of education. In the past five years, the literature has 
been explaining, exploring, and questioning the role 
of the arts in the educational process. The research 
mAcs a case for consistent and sustained aesthetic 
education in the nurture of all children. 

There arc four 5teps inherent in making dance a 
viable part of arts experiences for children. It becomes 
important that teachers (I) recognise and understand 
dance for children as a.i art form, (2) be able to 
articulate the relationship of dance to the other a.v;> 
and to the basic learning process, (3' approach dance 
as arts educators — not just as teachers of movement, 
and (4) accept the challenge of including aesthetic 
elements in the selection of lesson content and in the 
structure of the learning process. 

How does this happen? What is meant by aesthetic 
elements and how can they be used in the t<iaching/ 
learning process? 

Lessons in children's dance need to be developed so 
that children deal directly with the aesthetic, defined 
here as the qualitative aspects «nd qualitative relation- 
ships of dance. As illustration, a walk is a simple 
locomotor movement functionally scrvipg the purpose 
of getting from one place to another. But walking will 
be a different qualitative experience if the movement 
is altered in tir»f and one goes through space quickly 
and erratically or if one walks with slow, evenlj paced 
steps. Differing qualitative experiences will be had by 
the child in walking when he/she changes body shape 
and walks with the knees together, heels together, 
curved low to the ground, taking up as much space as 



possible or if the force of the walk is changed to heavy 
steps or light steps. Each of these factors produces an 
experience where the qualitative nature is quite differ- 
ent from a functional walk yet the movement is still 
concerned with the component of transferring weight 
from one foot to the other. 

The content of a lesson is built upon the structure 
of human movement but what distinguishes the con- 
tent of children's dance from movement education is 
its specific emphasis on the expressive and aesthetic. 
Over and above the three movement areas that deal 
directly with qualitative aspects — refinement of move- 
ment, utilization of shape, time, and force, and the 
classification of movement known as dance quali- 
ties — there are five areas of the dance experience that 
can focus upon the aesthetic. They arc (1) using the 
aei^^hetic elements that are present to some degree in 
all art forms such as choice of thematic material, 
form, texture, rhythm, contrast, accent, repetition, 
and dynamics, (2) the use of images, (3) the choreo- 
graphic tools of composing dance studies, (4j the flow 
of movement or the joining of movement sequences, 
and (5) the problem -solving process itself. 

USING AESTHETIC ELEMENTS 

Examine, first, the idea of incorporating into the les- 
*»on the basic aesthetic elements that are also present 
in other art forms. Balance, contrast, form, symmetry, 
dimension, harmony, design, and dissonance can en- 
hance, deepci., and give new refiued awareness to 
movement. For example, a child's movement 
performance will differ in a silent environment from 
in a setting that has sound. However, the type ut style 
or quality of sound effects the type of qualitative re- 
sponse by the child, Making high and low pitched 
sounds with one*s voice to accompany one's own 
movement affects movement differently from moving 
to instrumental sound played by an observer, to a 
piece of dissonant electronic music, to taped cnvu n- 
mental sounds, to ethnic music with a strong rhyth- 
mic puls«:. This requires the teacher to decide which 
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s* and environment to ^et. The major criterion for the 
music selection is the aesthetic outcome that one 
seeks for the lives of ihe children. 

Fresh approaches and aesthetic ideas can occur as 
the result of juxtaposing the different qualities and 
concepts in art in unusual ways. For example, children 
can create kinetic sculpture as they move their shapes 
In and out of the negative space created hy tubular 
jersey bags and strips cf cloth, by making a series of 
symmctncal and asymmetrical designs. In this wa), 
the qualities of one art forn are being infused with 
qualities of another art form. Anoth^ kind of catalyst 
that can elicit new imaginative interpretations from 
children is exploring movement through images ere 
ated by mixing up sensory language, as in questions, 
**What does blue feel like.^^ What does blue sound like? 
What is the taste of blue?" 

Children need to experience art forms ^ot on\y in 
their differing artistic elements but also in their vary 
ing qualitative styles. Understanding qualitative differ 
ences can best be achieved by having children read 
poets whose verse uses differing rhyme schemes such 
as Mary O'NeilK John Ciardi, Langston Hughes, b) 
listening to selections of music that have similar 
themes but which have qualitatively different expres 
sions such as the folk thenries of Stephen Foster, Leo 
nard Bernstein, or Charles Ives. The sculptures of 
Kenry Moore can be juxtaposed against Giacometti 
and the dances in the Tchaikovsky-Petipa-Ivanov 
production of "Nutcracker Suite" ^re qualitatively dif 
ferent from those in the Stravinsky Fokine- Picasso 
production of "Parade." The different use of elements 
that affect style provides children with additional and 
increasingly sophisticated aesthetic insight. 

IMAGES AFFECT QUALITY 

The second area where dance can focus on aesthetic 
quality is in the use of images. I am not talking here 
about imagery, per se, as dancC education for children 
has passed the point where we need to rely on the 
element of pretending to be an object or thing. 
Images, poetic language, similes, and metaphors can 
be used instead to affect the qualitative nature of the 
movement response. It can broaden the child*s aes- 
thetic sensitivities by illuminating the more ^ubtlc 
aspects of movement. Appropriately selected poetic 
images significantly alter the qualities of ihe move- 
ment response bv the way they affect the use of shape, 
time, and force. 

Images aid the child in dealing with nuances and 
shades of distinction in movement. For example, the 
vibratory n*ovement of an exercise machine differs in 
quality from the vibrations created by the resounding 
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action of a plucked harp s. ^. All these expressions 
make reference to qualities which may be selected as 
aesthetic controls. Through the use of a few carefully 
chosen words, the image communicates to the student 
/lou quickly, /loit directly, and how strongly the 
vibratory movemc .nay be performed. 

Image* can aL c used to expand the child*s aes 
thetic awareness by extending the boundaries of the 
dance experience. This extension includes elements 
that feed into and grow out of other kinds of exper- 
iences. The shape of rocks and seashells, the color 
shading in a sunrise, the design of the city skyhne, the 
texture of a stalagmite, and the motion and sound of 
wedging clay are environmental and, or art related 
images that give new qualitative awarenesses and fa 
cilitate aesthetic growth. 

Care must be taken, however, to choose images 
that are approp. ate to the physical, psychological, 
and sociological components of the group. The map 
propriate use of an image can undermine the effec 
tiveness of the dance experience in spite of the les 
son*s aesthetic validity. To encourage a class of sixth 
grade girls and boys to move slowly and lightly, one 
would not ask them to float thro igh the air as though 
they were fairies with tiny, pink wings. But the ex- 
pression "moving in outer space where there is no 
gravity" would be accepted, would establish the de 
sired concentration, and would elicit the appropriate 
response. This use of images creates a visual picture 
and aesthetic dimensioi^ that describe the desired ac- 
tion by emphAsi^ing the fact that it looks like some 
thing, or feels like something, not is something. 

CREATING AN ARTISTIC UNIT 

The third area of aesthec.c focus is coruposing. After 
children have attained some security in the dance 
environment and familiarity with the problem solving 
process, they may be expected to compose their own 
dance studies. In ords to create dance study, there 
must be an idea, a means for carrying out the idea, 
and a personal commitment to the end. The problem 
solving process is an artistic process. It involves con 
ceptual, imagistic, and critical thinking. 

Through exploration the child will have cxptt 
ienced a wide variety of movement choice^. From 
these, selections can be made and then organi/.ed into 
a form to present a lotal quality — which may be a 
particular concept, an idea, a mood, or feeling. Chil 
dren need to compose dance studies to create an 
artistic product that lo 'iniquely their own. The 
younger or inexperienced child may only select and 
join three or four movements to provide a single qual 
ity but the central value is found when the child 
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participates in the creative process. Children as artists 
gradually become the agents of their own experiences, 
making decisions based on ideas and feelings and 
becoming increasingly^ responsible for their own 
learning. 

Selecting appropriate qualities for composing 
dances is the responsibility of the teacher. These can 
be gleaned from a wide variety of sources: sculpture, 
art postcards, "known'* movement, props, environ- 
mental and voice sounds, rhythmic components, im- 
aginary situations, characterizations, contrasts, tex- 
tures, and the movement components of dance ^e.g., 
level, direction, focus, line, design, and dynamics). 
For the older elementary child, the sequencing of 
movement phrai^es may develop greater complexity 
through the use of such devices as sequential, succes 
sional, unison, fragmented, or repeated movement. 



AN ORGANIC FLOW 

The fourth area of aesthetic concentration for chil- 
dren is in the flow of movement sequences. This 
involves both body control and the continuity of the 
movement sequence. As example, the child may have 
selected five movements, decided upon an interesting 
beginning and ending shape, and chosen the order in 
which the discovered movements are to be performed. 
Then the sequence needs to be performed often 
enough so that the movement order is transferred 
from the thought dominated sequencing to the kines 
thetic memory, i.e., the ability of the body to recall 
and reproduce movement without cognitive analysis. 

It is important that the child makes the sequence 
flow "organically" as movements merge from one to 
the other. Dance is not just the mechanical juxtapos- 
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ing or joining of the five movements. It must be 
sensed in the self, the breath, muscles, and spirit. A 
child needs to uance from the "inside." To achieve 
this capability of flow, the importance of the teacher's 
role should be stressed. The teacher is critica* <n 
establishing the seriousness of purpose, choosing the 
appropriate accompanying sound environment, and 
developing m :he movement performance a sensitive 
and refined awareness of the body and the importance 
of communicating vhc qualitative aspects toothers. 

CREATING A UNIFIED EXPERIENCE 

The fifth focused component of aesthetic attention is 
in the structuring of the dance lesson itself. Some 
philosophers have described aesthetic experience as a 
situation thai is experienced as a unified whole, that 
has its own individualized quality and is characterized 
by the feeling of having a beginning, middle, and end. 
Creating such an experience should be a primary goal 
in teaching dance as well as in the full sweep of art 
education. 

Most of oui experiences are interrupted by time or 
terminated by circumstances. An aesthetic experience, 
however, possesses the properties of unity and qualit)^; 

... we have an experience when the materL ' 
experienced runs its course to fulfillment ... a 
piece of woik is finished a way that is satisfac* 
tory, a problem receives its solution, a game is 
played through, a situation ... is so rounded 
out that it5 close is a consummation and not a 
cessation.* 

The aesthetic, then is inclusive term for defining 
any experience that can be defined as an experience 
It is one that is integrated within and distinguished 
from other experiences. It is an experience that one's 
mind has underlined or put quotation marks around. 
It IT ay be something of great importance or some- 
thing that in comparison is slight but nonetheless, it 
is something that stands out as a total quality. The 
concepts of unity and quality arc intertwined. It is the 
unity that gives the experience its wholeness and com 
pletcncss and it is the qualitative nature of the experi 
cncc that distinguishes it as a unified who. 



'John T< jvcy, Art As Experience (New York: .Mmton, Balch, 
and Comp*..y, 1V34), p. 35. 



To create this unified experience, the teacher 
thinks in terms of "choreographing" the dance les 
son. One plans and selects the qualitative elements 
that will achieve wholeness. The lesson may begin 
with something that captures the ^hiiJren's attention. 
A theme needs to be presented and s)stemati<-all) 
developed. Repetition ^^nd utilization of previous!) 
presented concepts can be incorporated inio the new 
idea. The sequence of the lesson needs to build logi 
call) and devclopmentall) toward a highlighted or 
climaxed ending that gives the lesson a sense of com- 
pletion. This completion might be finding a solution 
lor a task and sharing it with others and/or improvis 
ing with discovered movement or feeling that one has 
made significant progress in discovering interesting, 
thematic material for a dance study, if any single part 
of the lesson is inadequately developed, it will affect 
the situation as a whole. 

The shaping of the lesson significantly depends 
upon the teacher's ability to sensitively and innova 
tively read, interpret, and respond to the children in 
terms of the intent of the lesson. The teacher must 
distinguish the effects of each stage of development to 
the total quality of the experience. One must be able 
to distinguish when to speak and when to be silent, 
when to make one's presence felt, when to allow the 
frustration of decisior making to seek iis own end, 
when to praise, and when to redirect the thinking. 

As a result of the flow of the lesson's component 
parts, the lesson itself develops its own rhythm. There 
exists a continuous relationship between what is done 
and what is undergone, between what is created and 
what is perceived. In this sense, the artistry of con- 
structing this educationally valid aesthetic experience 
IS controlled by the teacher's understanding of the 
connection between what has occurred and what can 
be anticipated. 

When the lesson — this designed and reshaped 
shared experience — is experienced »xs good, then the 
teacher, as well as the children, will have the satisfac- 
tion of a completed, aesthedc experience. 

Through utilizing and combining these five areas — 
basic aesthetic elements, images, composing, the flow 
of movement sequences, and the wholeness created by 
structuring the learning process itself into an experi- 
ence — teaching dance will develop its full potential as 
aesthetic education. Dance teachers will see them- 
selves as arts educators and become responsible for the 
aesthetic nurturing and growth of all children. 
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I'^ IMAGERY AND IMPROVISATION IN DANCE IN THE SCHOOLS 

Ella Magruder 



The joy that children receive from the extensive use of 
imagciy in movement is always evident in their phy. 
Imagery supplies the key to growth and exploration in 
dance and other arts. To convey an idea, however, a 
teacher does not have to employ imagery in the worn 
out imitative sense of "walk like a crab" or "jump like 
a frog." On a more abstract level imagery often opens 
the door to a more creative interplay between a child's 
imagination and action. 

One such abstract use of imagery occurs m *'the 
energy pass." Children form groups of six or seven 
and face one another in a circle. One child is given a 
spark of energy — visualise what you will: electricity, a 
hurriocne, lightning — and the child reacts. Taking it 
through the body and into the surrounding space, the 
child quickly passes the energy clockwise or counter- 
clockwise around the circle. "The cnesgy pass" gen- 
erates exhilarating speed and involves every child in 
turn. If the energy falters the teacher can always 
recharge the air. This technique work? for any age 
group and allows maximum movement invention. One 
group of eighth grade boys even chasiged their energy 
into an explosive bowling ball. Rolkd by one boy, the 
"ball" struck the rest of the boys like pins and scat- 
tered and energized the whole group at once. 

Another movement activity for partners is "shape 
maker and shape filler." While one child slowly 
makes a variety of rounded or angular shapes the 
partner fills the negative space around and through 
the shapes with movement. The teacher should pre- 
cede ''shape maker and shape filler" with work on 
shapes alone and with an explanation of negative 
space. The concepts experimented with in shape ac- 
tivities lead easily into discussions of acute and obtuse 
angles, circles and spheres, and Venn diagrams. 

"Trust and support" movement games help older 
children, fifth grade and up, experience force and 
leverage. Groups of twos and threes hold hands and 
pull or lean upon one another so that each child is 
never totally in balance and must always rely on an* 
other person's hand or back to remain upright. As th^ 



children work in slow motion, they face great de- 
mands of strength and concentration. Spills, discus- 
sions, and laughter are inevitable, but older children 
usually enjoy "trust and support" problems and learn 
something about weight and reciprocal support. 
"Trust and support" also takes the awkwardness out 
of human contact in dance be^ use all have a respon- 
sibility and they are too bus) working to feel odd 
about touching one another. After a group gains con- 
fidence, half the class should watch the other half 
since the groups usually evolve into quite Striking and 
dynamic shapes. 

Performing any activity in front of classmates also 
creates the special quality of performance. This is true 
for all ages except first graders who would rather do 
than watch To help first and third graders experience 
weight and force, it is better to work individually. 
There will always be the one child in the "trust and 
support" improvisation who pulls the whole group 
down in a squirming giggling heap. Reprimanding 
such infectious mischief is not worth it. Instead of 
"trust and support," younger children can walk with 
feathers on their heads or imagine they must pick up 
the heaviest object that they know and lower it to the 
floor. In one class a first grader from a farming area 
imagined that he lifted a pig. He began walking and 
straining and then running with his pig: his face 
contorted with the effort. Soon all twonty-four of the 
first graders were running with him, grunting and 
puffing with the enormous effort that it took to run 
with such a heavy animal. The effect was comical 
because the children were very serious as they labored 
with their imaginary pigs! 

"Mirroring," on the other hand, is an experience 
not in image-making but in improvisation. An iaeal 
project in focus and sensitivity, the children again 
V. Tk in partners, but in "mirroring" they do not 
touch each other. Facing each other, one child moves 
slowl), becoming the leader as the other child follows. 
The follower tries to move exactly as the icader does, 
mirroring every action. The children swuch leader- 
ship back and forth, with encouragement from the 
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teacher they move synchronously. The) become sensi 
tive enough to nuance of motion that there is no 
longer any leader. Although students frequently have 
to be cautioned to move slowly, "mirroring** works 
with any age group. Indeed I have never seen such 
perfect serenity of motion as when I once witnessed 
two fifth grade boys move, wrapped in a world of pure 
motion and focus. Totally oblivious to any children 
around them, they mirrored one another *s motions. 
Their concentration was so great that they had to be 
told to end when class was over. 

Dance dealing with emotional qualities, especi.ill) 
with older children, should be approached care full). A 
teacher can use either imagery or improvisation. 
Younger children like narrative adventures or prob 
lems that let them act and daiice out emotions. Ask 
them to "walk as though you are late for school** or 
"you have a test and don*t want to get there.** Take 
them through longer adventures. "You*re walking 
down a road and lear someone following you. 
First walk and then run away, hide in a cave, fall 
asleep, and wake "n the next morning in a jungle; 
then you must w^i through quicksand, rescue your 
friend*' . . . and 5>o forth. Often the teacher will be 
greeted the next day with cries of **Let*s go on an- 
other journey.** If flights of fancy take the children so 
far astray that they do not hear you, just go where 
they are; the teacher*s presence near them is usually 
enough to restore order. 

Th narrative approach to emotions works lesf well 
with o'der children, fifth grade and up. However, 
older children can have a "happy foot** or show you a 
"sad hand*' or walk across the room as though ex- 
cited, worried, or tired. It is best on all levels to avoid 
situations that provoke overacting and emoting. The 
old structureless directions, "move how you feel** or 
"move to the music,** usually alienate children or 
make them feel silly and awkward. Give them a more 
concictc plan of action instead. If students master 
patting emotional qualities of motion in different 
parts of the body (sad hand, angry foot), have the 
body parts make a movement conversation with one 
another. The result is an activit) which allows dill 
drcn to work out personal conficts without feeling 
conspicuous. 

"The energy pass,** "shape maker and shape filler,** 
"mliroring,** and the emotional movement explora 
tions cited usually work well with all children, ele 
mcntary through junior high. They get children ex 
cited about dance. However, when workir spc 
cial populations, the approach to dance i lo be 
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made more concrete. The more props and tactile ob 
jects used, the more th, handicapped student undci 
stands how respond, because then the teacher ap 
peals not only to the kinesthetic sense, but to the 
tactile, visual, and aural senses as well. An older men 
1*1*1) handicapped student who refuses to move arms 
or torso is sometimes encountered. In this siiuatiun 
the student who refuses to move often responds if 
given crepe paper streamers to hold and move. Seeing 
the circles and lines trailing behind and around in 
front erases opposition to movement. The visual re- 
sponse to beauty seems to override the resistance to 
ir:>tion. Work with rh)thms and locomotor move- 
ment is often more easily approached with streamers 
in hand. The ribbons of color respono to the beat of 
rhythmic movement as the students change tempo. 
Here also the teachc* can hope to help the student 
understand and develop a more clear sense of space. 

Mentally handicapped individuals are often prone 
to movement habits. A teenage boy in one class al- 
ways k'tpt his left arm clutched closely to his stomach. 
"Mirroring" wis the \cy that helped him release 'he 
tension in his 'irm as he tentatively moved both arrris 
to initiate gctures which a classmate followed pre- 
cisely. The boy's classroom teachers were ama/ed. 

Often mentally handicapped worlds arc not that 
distant from our own. One day before Christmas, the 
students at a school for the mentally handicapped 
were givcii ten inch circles of rope tinsel garland 
taped together to form rings. We all sat together 
shaking the beautiful shimmering stuff over our 
heads, in fvoAty around the sides, in different hands. I 
asked the students what the tinsel sounded like not 
really expecting an answer. At my elbow, a tiny voice 
whispcitd "snow.** I looked outside at the falling 
snow and remembered its sound. Then I looked at the 
absorbed faces around me and felt overwhelmed and 
profoundly touched. 

Use imager) and improvisation, use whatever meth 
ods and activities serve to strengthen the thin bond 
between cr^ativit) and motor developmc.,s in the 
child. Prepare classes for group participation and re 
member th <^ each child who dances, there is a 
triumph and growth of spirit, and a triumph in mas- 
tcty of that complex miracle the human bod). And 
above all, when you work with children, cnjo) their 
discoveries with them. Children alwa)s sense >oui 
involvement. The) respond b) listening, reallv listen 
ing to both the kinesthetic messages aud messages 
iiom the inner stillness within you. 
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11. WEAVING DANCE THROUGH A STATE ASSOCIATION 

Kate O'Neill 
Jeanette Abeles 
Becky Malm 



In the fall of 1980 the Michigan Dance Association 
(MDA) began its Michigan Dancers In Schools 
(MDIS) program. At the tim;, MDA had been cstab 
lished for less than four years, but aln*ost fiom the 
organization's beginnings, many of it4 members h?i 
been discussing ways to make dance integral to elc 
mentary education i.i Michigan. 

Our hope was to establish a program modeled on 
the Dance Component of the federally funded Artists 
In Schools program. The executive director and MDA 
board began to develop a statewide program that 
would use Michigan danct rs and consultants exclu- 
sively. 

We established four main goals for our program. 

• To provide aesthetic and educational dance ex- 
periences for children 

• To provid. opportunities for teachers to gain the 
skills they need to integrate dance/movement tech- 
niques into the regular schc ol curriculum 

• To provide employment for professional Mlvhi 
gan dancers (consukants) and dance companies 

• To stimulate community awareness of dance and 
art in order to build a dance audience. 

We began in the fall of 1979 by consulting with the 
Fine Arts Specialist in the state department of educa 
tion, who identified ten Intermediate School Districts 
(ISDs) especially concerned with the arts. (Intermedi 
ate School Districts, which usually follow county lines, 
provide certain services and programs for the various 
local school districts within their jurisdiction.) We 
sent letters to these ISDs explaining the operation and 
costs of the MDIS program. Five of these ISDs were 
interested and committed funding for a total of 26 
school sites. These ISDs represented all geographic 
areas in the state and included both urban and rural 
localities. 

A ten t mber planning committee was formed 
about six months before the start of the program. 
Committee members were primarily professional 
dance educators, along with the educat ^n coordinator 
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from the Michigan Council for the Arts and the fine 
arts specialist from the department of education. 

W^ith a grant from the Michigan Council for the 
Arts, brochures and guidelines *vcre developed to se- 
lect a part-time coordinator, as well as dance consult- 
ants and dance companies. Consultants were observed 
teaching classes and dance coaipanies were required 
to audition the lecture-demonstration program which 
they intended to take * *he elementary schools. 

Seven companies were chosen, of which six per- 
forming groups oftered lecture-demonstrations for el- 
ementary school audience he seventh group inter- 
acted with handicapped v vnts. Five senior consult- 
ants, all with rich backgruunds in children's educa- 
tional dance, were selected. 

NETWORKING- .VlDIS STYLE 

In the fall of 1980, the planning committee wab ready 
to bring the coordinator, consultants, and dance com- 
panies together for an day training workshop. Fifty 
people attended a day tightly packed with speakers, 
panels, workshops^ structured discussions, displays, a 
film, and a dance performance by a group of local 
children. In response to a request voiced at th«.vt work- 
shop, the coordinator started an MDlS newsletter lo 
sustain the rapport and motivation stimulated at the 
workshop. The ne* ^letter, like the workshop, pro- 
vided practical guiuance and brought reports of pro- 
gram activities cw this newly formed MDIS network. 

A fall training workshop held in the second year of 
the program assumed that ..lost participants knev 
how MDIS worked and concentrated on teaching 
methods and content along with showcase perfor- 
mances bv MDIS companies. Both the training work- 
shops ana the occasional newsletters have been useful 
in strengthening the program. 

"The knowledge that participants in MDIS .ere 
rigorously selected and the support from the training 
workshops and the newsletters have all helpcu MDIS 
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participants fed that ihc) were part of something 
special/' commented the coordinator. "So the work 
shops and newsletters boon morale as well as impart 
skills and . ledge. The result has bee»i uniformly 
high-quality »vork." 

All newly selected staff were required to attend 
workshops, but sessions were open. Through the par 
ticipation of observers and younger companj mem 
bcrs, MDIS trains its next generation of experts. 
MDIS also encourages les experienced dancers to 
observe the senior consultants as they work in the 
schools. 

In January 1981, the work in the schools began. 
From late January through early May, fiV dance com 
panics gave approximately 33 lecture -demon:>trations 
for 10,000 children and teachers, and taught over 100 
dance classes at 2C elementary schools and two special 
cducatiot) ISD headquarters. Four senior r^ancc con 
sultants, four apprentice consultants, and a dance 
company conduaed 22 inservicc worksbciDs for about 
150 teachers. These inscrvices were illustrated with 
about 80 dance classes ^-^r children. 

At each school's full day perfoiming residency, the 
company presents one or two lecture demonstrations 
in che gym and tea^Jies creative movement dance to 
as many classes as pc^sible. Company members some 
times make ten minute visits to classrooms for discus 
sion, in lieu of a dance class. The day usually be^ ^ns 
with a 20-minute orientation between company ind 
school stafT which proves valuable in avoiding misun 
derstandings. 

MAKINP RESIDENCIES WORK 

The original residency goal— providing a dance class 
by either the consultant or company .nembers for 
every child in the school— proved unrealistic for all 
but the smallest schools. Companies are now limited 
to six classes after one lecture-demonstration, or four 
classes after two lecture-demonstrations, with three 
short discussion visits counting as equal to one class. 
(All companies can divide themselves into at least two 
teaching teams.) 

>Ve've had much debate as to whethe; performance 
residencies should precede or follow the inicrvice ex 
pcrience in a school. Having inj,rvice first prepares 
teachers and children for an intelligent appreciation 
of the performance But, a year's experience has 
taught us that it is more important to motivate chil 
dren and teachers for the inservice thr::^ugh the ex>.ite 
ment and glamour which a day with the performing 
company invariably creates. 

The pattern of inservicc work Is more complex and 
variable, bu economic realities forced modifications 



of the original plan. The ideal model groups schools 
in clusters of four. At one to two week intervals, each 
school hosts &v .nservicc day attended by interested 
teachers from all four schools. Thus the teachers at 
tend a four session minicourse taught by the same 
dance consultant. There is continuity and follow-up, 
including assignments for teachers to try with thei: 
children. The consultant and the company share a 
common background and are in touch with ca<.h 
other about the specific cluster, » there is coordina 
tion between the inservi^. , and ..iC perfon *ancc resi 
dency. In fact, the consultant and the company dircc* 
tor are sometimes the same person. 

The school system provides substitutes for (he 
teachcr.s to attend the workshops, although their cost 
has been a .najor difficulty. Thus, the first step is to 
send the s(.hool in search of fijnos. It may turn out 
that a district, ISD, PTO, or local arts council v ill 
cone up with nioney. 

If funds have ahead) been exhausted, the solution is 
to resort to classroom ba^cd inservicc. The classroom 
based plan allows the dance consultant to meet with 
interested teachers for about an hour before or after 
school to introduce the concepts and prepare them for 
their demonstration classes. The consultant spends 
the rest of the day doing demonstrations with these 
teachers' students, preferably on at least t\^o da;^, so 
that there is an opportunity for a second follow up 
meeting with teachers. 

Another, probably better, way is to start and/or end 
with a teacher workshop during a free day or half-day, 
already scheduled by the school for professional devel- 
opment. No children are in the school at that lime, so 
classroom demonstrations have to be done at some 
other time. We have found that demonstrations dcfi 
nitely are essential. If a school can get only a little 

.bstitute money, a mixture of rele^^ed time and 

^asroom .jased work can be scheduled. 

TEACHERS ARE KEY 

The interest and motivation of the teachers is crucial. 
MDIS has never advocated signing up an entire teach 
ing staP" for the program, ahhr. igh in a few cases ap 
entifv liool has clamored to be let in. Out culture 
has ni.*Je dance a personal and somciiTies threatening 
activity — 'hus all teachers are not interested .i trying 
it. At this stage, MDIS is more concerned with Km'ii 
ing its inservices (though certainly not its perfor 
mances) to teachers Aho are sincerely open to the 
experience, feachers and prin ipals may have a vari 
ety of motivations for signing up. It is a challenge to 
the skills of the consultants and the intrinsic worth <jf 
the subject to bring half hearted participants to the 
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point where interest and open-mindedncsb develops, 
at least by the end of the program. 

The interest of teachers centers in large pan on the 
"second half of MDIS' "dual focus," that is, provid- 
ing teachers with useful skills which uill aid them m 
the rest of the curriculum. Assuming that our staff 
was already well versed in dance as an art form, most 
of our special training of MDIS dancers was aimed at 
preparing them to show teachers how to use creative 
movement to teach language arts, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and above all, creative problem solving in any 
field. 

Benefits of dance instruction (uhich also appeal to 
teachers) arc improvement of children's self-image, 
social relations, and ability to follow directions. It's 
obviously good to **get the wiggles out" and blou off 
steam in a constructive way. But recent research 
shows that children learn best through muscular in- 
volvement — particuLrlj those children who have dif- 
ficulty with "linear" reasoning, or using their left 
brains, or dealing w ith verbal or numerical concepts, 
or just holding still and concentrating. An educator 
hardly can fail to appreciate an approach which most 
helps the children with learning problems (and often, 
behavior problems) while providing benefit and enjoy- 
ment to all. 

CHANGING ATTITUDES 

Some teachers mav feel uncomfortable in their 
preconceived notions of dance, or any form of move- 
ment, for themselves or for their children. The MDIS 
approach stresses (1) leading the teachers in their 
workshops through non threatening, sure-fire move- 
ment experiences that will help them feel good about 
themselves in structured creative movement, and i'*] 
demonstrating how they can work with their children 
A serious disadvantage of holding only classroom 
based inservicc is that there is little opportunity f 
teachers to CApcricncc creative movement themselves, 
although they may participate alongside their chil- 
dren. Teachers respond positively to hot!i methods, 
but particularly to the demonstration clashes with 
their children. 

School administrators, who start out assuming that 
MDIS is something for their music and physical edu- 
cition teachers, rcsponc enthusiastically to the rea- 
sons, above, for providing classroom teachers with 
creative movement skills. Two cautions are important 
here. (1) Everyone must understand that classroom 
teacheis are not going to become trained dance teach- 
ers in two, four, or even 10 inservices. AnJ it's impor- 
tant for them to k;jow that they're not expected to do 
so. Rather, the progra... will provide them with an 
other art form to draw upon, much as the) may use 
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painting, drawing, singing, or poetry in their class- 
rooms without being "experts" in any of these arts. 
(2) Neither the school nor the consultant must lose 
sight of the "first" part of the dual focus: dance is an 
important art form, and knowledge of its basics 
should be part of good education, just as appreciation 
of, and beginning skills in other art forms arc recog- 
nized as important. 

Some may quarrel with our limiting the content of 
the workshops and Jasscs to creative movement, and 
'concentrating on its nearest equivalents, luodern or 
"creative" dance. MDA hopes that in the future 
Michigan Dancers In Schools can be more inclusive, 
particularly in the performance aspect and especially 
with respect to ethnic dance. But in the beginning, 
and particularly at the elementary level, creative 
movement seems most appropriate because it is rela- 
tively accessible, offers quick results in short teaching 
time, is nonthreatening, and has broad applicability to 
the curriculum and to creative problem solving gener- 
ally. In particular, it seems the best way to introduce 
the basic elements of the art form —namely, time, 
space, energy, and the use of the body as an artistic 
medium. One might view teaching creative movement 
as comparable to teaching young children to use paint 
and bru"' :s before they can master realistic represen- 
tation, o* teaching them to clap rhvihms and sing 
before thej can play the piano from written notes. 
The fact that on their evaluations manv teachers re- 
quested "folk dances** or "dance nnitines" as the next 
phase of dance in their schools m.iv represent either a 
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failure to grasp the MDIS approach or a stimulated 
interest in going on to more ad need levels, or both. 

EVALUATING PROGRAMS 

Feedback through evaluation is essential to any educa- 
tional project, and was not neglected in MDIS. We 
found it was not useful to obtain evaluations from the 
children unless there is budget for pretesting and 
posttesting by a skilled and impartial expert. Ev^alua- 
tion survevs and reports from dancers, school teach- 
ers, and prin :ipals, howe ire easier to obtain and 
absolutely indispensabi \ for ongoing trouble- 

shooting and long term iiiiprovements. And favorable 
evaluations help recruit schools another year. We 
urged principals to be frank so MDIS could learn 
from criticism, )ei iheir reports were overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. 

Responses from 115 teachers who took part in 
inservices also were uverwhclmingly positive, though 
understandably with more detailed criticisms and sug 
gestions, since thej had been more personally in- 
volved in the process. Teachers were about evenly 
divided in whether they rated performances or dem- 
onstration classes as the most successful part of the 
program, with teacher inservice workshops per se 
trailing rather far behind. MDIS has concluded that 
teacher in services are more difficult and take more 
time to show results, /lol that the> are not worthwhile. 
This conclusion is based on many individual responses 
and observation, and on the following teacher survey 
results: 

65 percent gained a different understanding of 
dance through the project. 

81 percent felt they cou/d continue to use dance 
in the classroom, and 82 percent vvouM like to. 

74 percent felt comfortable moving or directing 
dance with their classes by the end of the project. 

85 percent tried dance activities suggested by tb it- 
consultant between inscrviccs. 

Subject areas in which teachers would like to 
include dance were ranked: language arts (33 
percent), science, social studies, reading, RE , 
math, music, art, English, literature (4 percent) 

The reactions of MDIS dance artists to their exper- 
iences in the program were regarded as so impor*^nt 
that not only were their formal and informal reports 
heeded throughout the year, but MDIS held a wrap- 
up meeting in June for dancers, program administra 
tors, MDIS Committee, and schools representatives. 
The participants were both thrilled with the program 



and their eAperiences in it, and ready with numerous 
detailed suggestions for improvement which were im 
mensely helpful to planning for the next year. Tlnu 
the first year of MDIS closed on a hopeful and trium- 
phant note. 

During the second year of MDIS (1981-82), fund- 
ing, because of Michigan's poor financial situation, 
proved to be even tighter than in the first year. With 
less money for the Michigan Council for the Art 
private donors are also feeling the pinch. Individual 
school districts iiave had to fund the pro^^^im through 
PTA funds, local business, school money, and fund 
raisers. 

THE ESSFNTIAL ADMINISTRATOR 

The MDIS Committee has taken the position that a 
paid administrator is essential to the success of the 
program, yet financing the salary, travel, phone, 
equipment, and supplies of a coordinator could be the 
biggesv obstacle ^o starting and maintaining such a 
project, and indeed is a serious problem. Schools gen 
erally can't afford more than the artists' fees. 

So far the MDIS Coordinator, together with other 
MDA staff and members of the Committee, have 
handled recruitment and selection of artists, liainmg 
of artists, recruitment of schools, recruitment of 
teachers withm schools, fund raising for MDIS and 
helping schools raise funds for MDIS, and scheduhng. 
The coordinator also provides guidelines for artists 
and schools in c.i^rying out residencies, evaluations, 
statistical reports, contracts, billing, payroll, travel re- 
imbursement, and publicity. 

Can a quality program of the MDIS type be started, 
or continued, without such administrative expendi- 
tures? Could such programs be initiated and adminis- 
tered partly or wholly by schools, rather than by out- 
side dance organisations? One of the ISDs involved m 
MDIS the first year applied for a state grant for the 
ISD and MDA jointly to write a guide to schools on 
how to obtain and cury out MDIS-type projects The 
grant, though meritorious, was not awarded. 

If all other funding fails, MDA may carry on MDIS 
as a referral service publici/,ed to schools, along with a 
set of written objectives and guidelines r the use of 
danceis and schools. This might be combined with an 
annual training workshop m frer facilities 'vith vi>lun 
teer presenters. 

The MDIS program is successful. It ha> and cuntm 
ues to accomplish all of o' f miiial piirpu><. >nd mure. 
Whatever happens, dance m Michigan >cliouls will 
not be allowed to die at this time when it is needed 
more than ever 
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12. EVALUATING THE CHILD: ISSUES FOR DANCE EDUCATORS 

Susan Warshaw Stinson 



While progress is still slow, dance continues to gain 
greater legitimacy among public school educators, 
with more states establishing certification of dance 
tcachrrs and passing mandates for dance in the 
schools Coupled with this greater acceptance!, hovv- 
cver, is a demand that dance meet the standards of 
Ocfler academic disciplines, including accepted evalua 
tion procedures — defining levels of competency chil- 
dren are expected to achieve by different ages, with 
appropriate techniques to measure and record these. 

The issue of evaluation has been a problem among 
dancers and dance educators for some time. One rea- 
son is that there is a concern over the uniqueness ol 
each individual, and this does not seem to fit the 
standardized grading categories of public schools. 
Also, dance education tends to be process rather than 
product oriented, and process is not always readily 
observable. The affective area is significant in the 
dance experience, and development in this area is 
often difficult to measure. However, the knowledge 
and skills involved in dance are just as definable as 
those required to master a foreign language or write a 
story, and thcrcfoic, it would seem just as possible to 
set up standards for evaluating them. This can be 
done, but it docs not seem to be a ''simple matter.** 

The real reason the evaluation process has become 
an issue for dance is not because dance is a "special 
animal" among academic subjects, or because the arts 
arc lacking in standards, but because the issue is also 
present, or should be, among other disciplines as well. 
The problem then becomes how to define compe- 
tency. 

DEFINING COMPETENCY 

In examining the development of any skill, for exam- 
ple, learning the multiplication rabies, when does a 
child k/jow them, how last nust he/she do the com- 
putations, and how many errors are allowed? It is 
obvious that there are degrees of knowing, and our 
definition of just what level indicates "knowing ' is 
purely arbitrary — an operational definition. Further 
more, even after a child scores 100 on a test, forget 
ting can occur if the skill is not practiced. 



In looking at motor skills, the same problem exists. 
When do we sa) that a baby walks ... at the first 
step, or the first time across the room? Again, it is not 
possible to say the exact time the child *'can walk** 
but eventually we realize that the skill has been mas- 
tered to the degree that it is practically automatic, and 
the chilu does not have to think about it anymore. 
And, people do not forget how to walkj but is that 
because walking is so well mastered, or merely be- 
cause it is practiced so continuously? Other motor 
skills, however, can be forgotten or at least signifi- 
cantly deteriorate. 

This, of course, is one reason tuat dancers — and 
athletes and musicians — must continue to train daily, 
no matter what their level of e ^ rrtise. The practice is 
not just to keep the muscles from deteriorating, but to 
keep them from forgetting patterns of use, intricacies 
of timing, and so forth. Furthermore, it is not enough 
for professional dancers to just go through the mo- 
tions of plies every day; they must be done with the 
same level of conscious awareness as though this were 
a brand new skill, reminding the bod) of all it knows 
about plies. 



MEASURING COMPETENCY 

All teachers are aware of the phenomenon of **test 
anxiety** — individuals seem to know mui-^rial well but 
enter the test er ionment and suddenly become una 
ble to function. Usually we think of athletes perfoi'i 
ing their best in competition, but a iety can have 
negative effects on motor behavior as well. Many 
times, when children knew they are being "graded** 
on any skill c noint of »"-iderstanding— in dance or 
anything else — their performance suffers. 

Many of the problems involved in tr..ditional C/alu- 
ation procedures are not unit .le to dance, but are 
common to all tj'pes of learning. One cannot say what 
children know without arbitrarily defining knowing, 
and that is subject to error in measurement. Ml one 
can do is describ what they are doing and have done. 
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EVALUATION PROVIDES FEEDBACK 

The major purpose for evaluation is not to rate chil- 
dren against each other or an arbitrary outside stan- 
dard, but to give feedback to the individuals involved, 
reinforcing their awareness of what they are doing 
and how they are doing it. This awareness is highly 
significant in the learning process, because so much 
that we '*teach'* children involves not putting new 
information or skills into them, but simply helping 
them become aware of what they know and what they 
can do. 

Even when children learn by imitating outside 
sources, the) are generally nv^ aware uf how suicessful 
the) have been, or what they have done at all This 
awar^^ness is crucial not onl) in helping a child de- 
velop skills, but in transforming movement into 
dance. Dance does nut exist without the quality that 
comes from sensing one's self in motion and stillness. 
Teachers can help children develop awarencess bv 
adding their senses to the child's, observing their 
performance, and giving them feedback Fvaluation 



thus becomes an essential part of the learning process 
and the artistic process. 

If children are to receive this kind of feedback in 
dance, teachers must be skillful at observing and ana 
lyzing motion, in both its physical and artistic te 
and also have a vocabulary for communicating this to 
chi' Iren. It is not enough to say hat*s a good leap**, 
the teacher must be able to describe to the children 
just what he/sh*' is doing. The teacher must not jusi 
say "That wiS an interesting study," but say what 
made it inteiesting — dynamic changes, use of levels, 
or whatever. The study of Labanotation and Effort ' 
Shape, as w*'' .is the principles of aesthetic form, 
seem essential 'v\ training teachers to operate in this 
way. 

In addition r its value in shaping the child's learn 
ing and artistic development, this kind of feedback 
has other advantages. It tells a child that the teacher is 
truly looking him/her, and thus enhances self es- 
teem. It frequently is much more successful than 
praise, which can tc given without really noticing a 
child and which can make a child fe '1 anxious about 
whether or iiot he/she receives it. 

A teacher who is skilled in movement observation 
can use it to describe a child's development over time, 
allowing information regarding progress to be given at 
the end of a term. It is also a most useful tool in 
guiding the teacher toward planning future classes, as 
It indicates which elements of movement may need to 
be brought back into the children's awar^'ness. The 
children and their performance thus serve as a guide 
for curriculum, again based on what they are doing 
and not doing. Reinforcing children's awareness »n 
this way guides them toward becoming perceptive and 
articulate evaluators of their own work and that of 
others. 

TRANSFORM MOVEMENT INTO DANCE 

In conclusion, evaluation uf children in dance should 
be viewed mure as part of the learning process, nut 
just as a measure uf its success, and teachers must 
develop abilities in observation, analvsis, and cummu 
nicatiun in urder tu reinfurce awareness in their stu 
dents. This kind of awareness then becomes thc 
bridge nut unlv fur devclupnient uf skills and under 
standing, but also fur tht uansfurmatiun mox i fmnt 
into dance. 



SECTION IV 

ROAD MAPS: PEDAGOGY AND CURRICULUM DESIGN 



Successful teaching ir. dance is a creative process. There is no one right road to follow. More important 
than methodolog) is the teacher's ability to inspire students to find their own wa) in the labyrinth of 
choices. Yet at the same time there must be an established program from which to commc , proceed, 
and, when necessary, deviate. Each educator must establish a personal road map which, when connected 
to other road maps, will reach the common goals for dance in education. 

Dance in education encompasses all levels of schooling and all forms of dance. The dominant issues 
within the context of pedagogy and curriculum design include technical dance training, teacher trainmg, 
creative and choreographic experiences, teaching methodologies, and professional preparation for careerj) 
in dance. Educators must also contend with defending and strengthening the position of dance within 
the educational system on the local, state, and national levels. 

This section is not designed to outline the direction in which io travel to be a proficient dance 
educator. Rather, the multiplicity of conceptual issues and concerns regarding dance curriculum and 
pedagogy is addressed so th*^t the dance educator is able to communicate in ordered articulate ways. 
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13. MOVING IN THE REAL AND FEELING WORLDS: 
A RATIONALE FOR DANCE IN EDUCATION 

Geraldine Dimondstein 



Dance — the closest of the arts in that the body be 
uumes the medium of expression — is the least exper- 
ienced at all levels of schooling. Yet dance profession 
als know thai it is essential, whether it is taught 
specialists or b) physical educators as part of toul 
curriculum. However essential we may believe dance 
to be in the lives of children and young people, unar- 
ticulated beliefs neither create nor save programs. We 
must become more articulate and more persuasive. 

What we need is a conceptual approach that distin 
guisnes dance — both in its similarities and its differ- 
ences — from other disciplines and from other forms 
of movement. Only then can we achieve the clarity 
among ourselves that allows u& to speak with convic 
tion a*"out what makes dance so special. 

In geneidl education, there are concepts about 
dance as basic, for example, as those in math or 
science. They must be understood to be made com 
prchcnsiblp to our studf^nts. Un!ike matK or science^ 
howe\er, dance is not "subject matter" in the conven- 
tional sense, a particular grade level is not limited by 
age-related materials. One set of learnings does not 
necessarily lead sequentially to another. It may move 
in a zig-zag direction or progress in qualitative leaps. 
Thus evaluations of what has been learned demand 
criteria different from established qualitative measure- 
ments in other subject areas. 

But dance's similarity to math and science lies in 
recognizing that j^st as in other areas of study, there 
ti nething to be known. Thus "the something to be 
known" requires both definition and description, as 
well as an understanding of the process by which It 
comes into being. Knowing these things tells us what 
it is and what it is not. Furthermore, we know that 
dance is a mode of telling as well as knowing. 

Dance caii be defined as the interpretation of ideas, 
feelings, and sensory impressions expressed iymboK 
cally through the body. It is different frc -^ther art 
formsj unlike paint, clay, sounds, or word lateri- 
als arc space, time, and force. These mater oecom^ 



the vocabulary of movement through which each in 
dividual "speaks." That is, the body moves In and 
through space, wlii«-h requires time, ai d uses energy 
as its force. Through varying combinations of these 
materials, movement is shaped, ordered, and struc 
tured to form images whiv.h v.ommunicate through the 
visual-kinesthetic senses. 

Dance also exists in the physical world of space, 
time, and force. If we contrast these two aspects of 
experience, we can examine the difference between 
what is objective in ihe real or physical worid, and 
what is created in the feeling "woiXd. 

To deal with space ip *he physical world, it must be 
occupied, limited, and defined. If we stand at the edge 
of an ocean, looking out at a vast, endless space, we 
have no idea of how large the space is, or how far it is 
"from here to there." If we enter a room, however, it 
is defined by its walls, floo , and ceiling, and the space 
becomes known to us through the shapes and sizes of 
the objects or the people who occupy it. Our concepts 
also involve idca> about our own bodies in space, 
about objects, and the spatial relationships within the 
environment to which we orient ourselves. 

But perceptions of space in the feeling world begin 
with the body and function in two ways. The body 
becomes the center of reference. Questions such as 
"How high is high?" or "How low is low?" are an- 
swered in relation to the body. The answers determine 
the way we use space. Movement bc*.onies focal to 
t} se perceptions. Thus, because movement is the 
essentir^l ingredient in the exploration and discovery 
of space, the elements whii.h each Individual uses will, 
in turn, affect the quality of his/her movement. 

Time /•* the physical world is marked by the clock 
and the ilendar. The passage of these intervals is 
defined in such a way that they are understood by 
peoples all over the world. Even a joung student who 
cannot teh time or does not know the names of the 
seasons understands time in terms of units which fol 
low a sequenc.e. 
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But an hour in dance time is not equivalent to an 
hour of real time. How long it takes to get "from here 
to there** or how slow a sustained movement feels has 
to do with its rhythmic pattern and its relationship to 
space and form. It is a created sense of duration which 
may be compressed or extended, depending on the 
emotional quality one is seeking. Thus, a unit of time 
may be long or short, great or small, powerful or 
fragile. It represents a perception of time which an 
individual imposes according to his own needs, and 
exists only within the dance experience. 

Force in the physical world involves weight, gravit), 
and energies in motion. We have all experienced the 
pushing, pulling, and lifting of objects, and of exert- 
ing ei.ergy in accomplishing everyday tasks. But force 
in dance is a component of time-space, experienced as 
the flow and control of energy. Because energ)- is the 
generating source of movement, it gives dance its 
dynamic qualities. By releasing energy in different 
ways, varying movement qualities can reflect different 
emotional tones. 

Force in the feeling world i:^ sensed kinestheticall)^ 
in the body as tension. It is one sensation to push a 
real objectj it is another to feel the push of an object 
which is not there, ?nd quite another to push against 
the resistance of another *s body. Whatever quality one 
wishes to give to a movement, the amount of tension 
or force always changes its time and space pattern, 
and, hence, always changes its meaning. The energ) 
factor in dance is one of the strongest means of com- 
munication, for it piuduccs the dynamic variations — 
the very tones and textures of movement. 

Placing dance within the framework of these two 
interrelated worlds makes comprehensible to student > 
how spontaneous, everyday movements can be trans- 
formed into aesthetic modes of expression. Yet it also 
serves to distinguish real life gestures from created 
movements. 

While gestures arc important m that they reflect 
personal temperament and emotions as well as cultural 
modes, they are not creative expression. In daily activ- 
ities, we use them spontaneously as signs to convey 
our conventionally understood intentions, desires, and 
expectations. In the United States, for example, an 
up-and-down wave of the hand is a sign of "good- 
bye," but in Italy, where I have also lived, the hand i«i 
upturned with the movement of the fingers reversed 
which, in the states, means "come here.** Bo'.h are 
meant to be interpreted literally and directly, as 
modes of self-expression. An individual is also expres- 
sing him/herself by stamping his feet or flailing his 
arms to communicate anger In this case, gestures are 
provoked by an immediate neec^ to express a feeling or 
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emotion as a means of coping with a particular situa- 
tion. Thus, within the realm of general behavior, ges- 
tures become an aspect of self-expression in tiiat they 
immediately leflect the way an individual feels. How- 
ever random or controlled, they are part of a general 
emotional experience. 

Gestures are transformed into dance movements, 
however, only when they are executed apart from the 
momentary emotional impulse which prompted them. 
So executed, they become responses evoked by emo- 
tions in relation to aesthetic elements — to space, 
time, and force — which are explored for their qualita- 
tive, expressive dimensions. Unlil e gestures, the func- 
tion is not utilitarian and the communication is not 
direct. 

The process of redirecting one* emotions through 
the forms of movement, gives expression not only to 
feeling, but to the forms of that feeling. Movements 
are developed and given shape according tc their own 
internal demands. They do not follow the same pat- 
terns of intensity, duration, or sequence as the actual 
feelings from which they emerge. Whether dance 
problems (from improvisations to organi/.ed choreog- 
raphy) derive from emotional states, themes, or frag- 
ments of ideas, they are abstracted from a whole range 
of feelings into forms which take on a life of their 
own. It is the nature of abstractiun which differenti- 
ates between self-expression and aesthetic response— 
between realistic gestures and dance movements. The 
value of dance as an art, therefoie, is in helping stu- 
dents become aware of the importance of organizing 
their emotions . nd of communicating them through 
the forms of movement. 

In American education, dance traditionally has 
been a secor»dary part of physical education, both in 
regard to curricular offerings and in tlic traini ^ig of 
dance teachers. This has tended to neglect its qualities 
as an art form. Although body control is tlie basis of 
all motor activity, control in dance differs from skills 
or techniques associated with sports oi gymn*.stics. 
Dance is geared neither toward the refinement uf 
skills in themselves, nor toward competitive ends. 
Whether performed as an individual or group activity, 
it is not bounded by rules, as in a game, or hy prcdc 
termined goals. 

The essence of the dance experience is that stu- 
dents become aware of still another way of knowing 
and feeling about themselves throuc-h kinesthetic per- 
ception. The ways that a student uses space, time, and 
force are transmitted through this kinesthetic muscle 
sense, but the degree of sensir uty to it depends upon 
the emotions which stimulate the movements. Thus, 
awareness and control function interactively. 
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For dance to be of value in the educational process, 
each student must be able to press the unique way 
of feeling, moving, being, in movement that is 
"right" for him/her. Because kinesthetic perception is 
related to motor learning, it is essential that students 
become consciously aware of the feeling sensations of 
movement. While work in dance technique aids in 
developing motor skills, technique alone is not suffi- 
cient, for the search is one of discovering the sensa- 
tions and qualities of expression that accompany each 
movement pattern. 

What then can we expect of students in dance.? 
Based on my work in the primary grades through the 
university level, students need 



• to explore their own natural body movements— 
walking, running, leaping, swaying, swinging— in an 
open dialogue with the materials of dance 

• to use the most powerful instrument available — 
the Human body — and make it responsive to their 
expressive needs 

• to go beyond the range of natural movements 
and to develop a new, nonverbal, kinesthetic-visual 
vocabulary 

• to move expressively through the forms of move- 
ment to communicate ideas, feelings, and emotions 

• to develop critical judgements of their own work 
and that of others, and in so doing, 

• to develop a deeper understanding of the dance 
experience. 




Dance experiences help students explore their own natural body movements in a way that is ''righrfor each of them 
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14. TEACHING FOLK DANCE 

Karen Codman 



Folk dancing, among the many other benefits derived 
from it, brings children, and people in general, closer 
together. The cliche "it's a small world" is truer today 
than at any other time in human history and by 
teaching our children dances of other lands and peo- 
pie we can hopeftilly bring about a more understand 
ing world. 

If one envisions folk dance as just another physica* 
activity, and recognizes only the movement value of 
dance without understanding the dance in context 
and its cultural ramifications, folk dancing becomes 
no different from any other physical activity and a 
major dimension in dance education has beefi lost. 
Folk dance, when presented properly, deserves to be 
an integral part of the school curriculum. 

When teaching folk dance, particularly to elemen 
tary school children whose curriculum includes such 
related fields as geography, history, social studies, and 
music, the dance teacher can use the vehicle of dance 
to illustrate other aspects of the society as they are 
reflected in the dance, for instance, studying social 
customs such as weddings by teaching wedding 
dances, or talking about attitudes toward traditional 
sex roles as evidenced by whether a dance is done in 
segregated or mixed lines, couples, etc., or pointing 
out certain stylistic attributes of the dance which are 
caused by the topography of the region from which it 
came. Often, the dance teacher and the regular 
teacher can cooperate on a study unit to build a 
unified theme of dances, songs, customs, hla..ory, etc. 
of particular areas. However, for these messages to be 
conveyed, the dance must be taught as correctly and 
authentically as possible. 

One problem which often arises, particularly in 
teaching dance at the elementary level, is that of 
simplification. Often, to make dances easier for young 
students to learn, a dance teacher will either simplify 
the dance independently or use a simplified version 
which is currently available. The problem with these 
simplified versions is that they often lack any under 
standing of the meanings behind the dance or the 



stylistic innuendos, and so neglect those qualities 
which are central to the dance. Often they merely 
become unrelated movement sequences thrown to- 
gether and put to folk music and then passed off as 
children's "folk dance." These dances have lost the 
whole feel of folk dance, and may sometimes be inad- 
vertently derogatory. Thus, a good principle in teach- 
ing folk dance is to adhere, as closely as possible, to 
the authentic source of the dance, preserving the cho- 
reographic elements. Obviously, not all dances are 
d^jpropriate for all ages of students and ^.he (orm will 
undergo changes for different age groups and skill 
levels^ but the original spir" must somehow be pre- 
served for the dance to be educationally meaningful to 
the student. 

Movement-wise, folk dance has much to offer. Dif- 
ferent cultures move differently because of their dif- 
ferent lifestyles. Thus, through international folk 
dance, the teacher is broadening the student's reper- 
toire of movement by adding movements and rhythms 
of other cultures. People of all ages, children and 
adults alike, will always tend to move in familiar pat- 
terns because people arc most comfortable with the 
familiar. By teaching those movements found in inter- 
national folk dance to students, starting at a young 
age, the teacher enables ihe student to become more 
familiar, and therefore more comfortable, with and 
more able to relate to a broader range of movement. 

Another important lesson to be learned from f ^Ik 
dancing is an awareness of aesthetic values other than 
those held by our own society. Different cultures have 
difivient sensory worlds, drawn from their physical 
and cultural environments. Aesthetic values, being 
culturally conditioned, often intensify those values 
which determine everyday lifestyle and world view. 
Thus, each society has standards for the production 
and performance of it cultural forms. The final form 
of the dance which a community will support is af- 
fected by movement styles accepted by that commu- 
nity and is determined by behavior based on the tradi- 
tional elements. 
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A student who learnj* a dance from another culture 
IS being exposed to a different set of aesthetic princi- 
ple's and is, therefore, being given an **inside view** of 
that cukure*s aesthetic expression b) feeling the pre 
ferred movement stjles and sensing the underlying 
organization of the material. Thi. underlying organi 
zation of the material is the heart of the aesthetic 
system. Unfortunately, it Is also one of the first cle 
mcnts lost because of uninformed simplification of 
dances which is often based more on our aesthetic 
principles than those of the community in question. 
The child who is exposed to foreign aesthetic princi 
pies not only learns to appreciate and enjoy those 
different forms, but also broadens his/her awareness 
and aesthetic sense. Again, this can only help to 
strengthen understanding and a sense of community 
between the different cultures of the world as contacts 
between these cultures become more commonplace. 

Much emphasis has been placed on maintaining 
authenticity in the folk dances being taughtj however, 
one should realize that no matter how hard a dancer 
tries to reproduce a style of dance, it can rarely be 
totally exact. Dance is culturally patterned, learned 
behavior. Thus, to truly perfect the dance, one should 
ideally grow up in the culture. The dance teacher in 
the classroom is working with a form of dance which 
has been transplanted to a foreign environ.Tient and 
has therefore already undergone radical changes in 
nature. The most common changes are those reflect- 
ing context and purpose of the dance, as well as the 
integration and assimilation of new cultural values and 
movement preferences into the dance style and form. 
However, change does not necessarily negate any of 
the inherent principles and benefits of the dance. 
Most dances which make their way into the recrea- 
tional and folk repertoire in this culture are, in fact, 
recreational social dances in their own cultural con- 
text. Within that context, the social dance is removed 
from any ritual context, if any had once existed, and is 
informally open to all members of the society. 

Much has been said about the psychological and 
therapeutic values of dance in developing children*s 
self-image, their confidence, their creati.^ity, and abil- 
ity to express individuality. Folk dance enables a child 



to develop an individual personality just as in other 
dance forms. However, oecause of the communal na 
turc of folk dance, it exerts a strong socializing influ 
cnce on a child*s development. Folk dance in its in 
digenous environment is a socializing agent, tea<-hing 
members of the society how to work together, play 
together, and cooperate with one another. The group 
nature of the dance reinforces these values. One rarely 
dances alone in a traditional society. Even in ritual 
performances by solo dancers, the audience is an ac- 
tive participant in the dance event and adds to that 
feeling of community. By the same token, folk danc- 
ing in the classroom will underscore a communal feel- 
ing among the children and encourage tlicm to be- 
have 1 n a TT^vi c acceptable social manner and in a 
spin; of cooperation. The standardization of mc/e- 
ments and steps ^accentuates this socializing effect. 

However, creativity should not be considered lack- 
ing i:i folk dance. When done by native dancers, 
amfj^e opportunity exists for improvisation an J crea- 
tiv and if one weie to observe a traditional dance 
event, one would notice that no two dancers dance 
exactly the same. The major limitations are that im- 
provised steps must maintain the style and fit with the 
accepted vocabulary of movement. 

Folk dance is the embodiment of children's right to 
a satisfying movement experience, a right to under- 
stand themselves and the world they live in, a right to 
a complete education, the right to enjoyable recrea- 
tion, and mcny other principles espoused during the 
Year of the Child. By including folk dance in the 
school curriculum, our children are able to expand 
their movement vocabulary and develop a broader 
sense of aesthetic appreciation. They learn about their 
own culture d about people and cultures around the 
world. The child develops a sense of self-confidence 
and a n.ore positive body image, at the same time 
learning how to adjust more comfortably tc social 
situations. But most important of all, to deprive our 
children of the opportunity fo folk dance deprives 
hem of an opportunity lo enjoy theniselves because 
1 rlk dance is fun! 
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15. THE TECHNIQUE CLASS: HOW CAN WE HELP STUDENTS TO DANCE? 



Toby Hankin 



Last semester I had the opportunity to teach tech 
nlque to beginning modern dancers, college students 
who were virtually unexposed to formal dance train 
in^. Faced with a :lassroom of h/perextended lower 
bv \s and apprehensively raised shoulders, I was 
struck by how uncomfortable these young adults ap 
peared inside of their own bodies. I realized that these 
students had not heard of a plic, let alone the possibil 
ity of experiencing energy streaming through their 
bodies. They had little foundation on which to build, 
no store of previously acquired knowledge, no as- 
sumptions about how to conduct themselves in a 
dance class. I felt overwhelmed by what they needed 
to learn and found myself considering how instructors 
can most effectively teach students to dance. 

FEEDBACK 

The primary role that feedback plays in the learning 
process needs recognition. Students must know what 
they are doing wrong before they can make changes. 
The large number of students participating in dance 
classes makes it difficult for the instructor to attend to 
individual needs, but instructions addressed to the 
whole class cannot replace personal critiques. The 
teacher must observe sensitive!} and thoroughly In 
order to decide which errors need prompt attention 
(potentially injurious ones, for example), what corrcw 
tions are appropriate foi the level being taught, and 
when it may be best to say nothing at all. Individual 
guidance offered while an exercise is in progress helps 
the flow of the class. It may be appropriate to ask a 
student to stay after class if the help he or she needs 
will take more than a few minutes. However, engag 
ing the entire class in the feedback meant for one can 
eliminate uninvolved standing around, especially for 
beginners who may not know how to occupy them 
selves I sefully while the teacher is attending to an 
individual. 

When offering feedback, the teacher must consis 
tently evaluate verbal cues to make sure that they are 



meaningful to the intended audience. Images, expla 
nations that are *.lear to the leather may be meaning 
less to students. I remember tea*_hmg a beginnmg 
modern dan^e class in whi«.} a particular exercise 
required full extension of the knee. *'Reach out the 
heel," I suggested to a student whose knee was bent. 
No response. "Lengthen your leg," I offered, also tu 
nu avail. Simply asking for a straight leg brought the 
desired response. The direction that seems su dear tu 
the teacher may leave students in the dark. A lack uf 
response should be a signal to change tactics. 

Sometimes I will derive new ways of talking about a 
concept from my students. ''What does it mean to 
'lengthen the spine.?* How does ii feel when you du it? 
Can you think of an image that might help someone 
else discover length through the spine.?** Questions 
like this help students to clarify the concept for them- 
selves and frequently result in new and more helpful 
ways of thinking about the movement for their cla^s- 
mates. 

It is helpful if commonly used verbal mstruaions 
are clarified by a clear physical experience. Arms that 
"come from the back" or energy "foun^aining uut of 
the head" are relatively sophisticated images. Such 
instruct! jns may confuse the novice. It is a challenge 
to provide tangible experiences that help students find 
a more meaningful relationship to such imagery. Tac- 
tile feedback, skillfully a d sensitively used, can be i 
valuable aid. Gende manipulation can sensiti/.e stj- 
dents tc new possibilities for self-use. Helpin^ them 
to expeijence a more effective movement pattern can 
provide a clearer goal for them. I have found that 
partner work, particularly in a large class, an effec- 
tive way of assuring that each student has the benefit 
of touch feedback. For example, I might ask students 
to help each other experience the turn-out of the 
upper thigh by using dppiopriate tactile guidance, 
which I generally demonstrate. There »s value for both 
partners in this exercise. The receiver has the benefit 
of hands-on individual attention, and the giver, while 
helping another to achieve a desired goal, clarifies and 
enriches his or her o\vn understanding of the same 
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goal. The teacher, of course, must assess the students' 
readiness for the intimacy inherent in physical con 
tact. Young adolescents, for example, might shy away 
from this kind of exercise. 

BODY FUNCTIONS 

The more the teacher can help students understand 
the structure and functioning of the human body, the 
more responsibly and effectively he or she can help 
them improve their performance and avoid injury. If 
we believe that the spine is straight, or that turn-out is 
an action that involves only thr fo-it, our movement 
will reflect that misunderstanding. Because how we 
think about movement affects how we move, miscon- 
ceptions must be clarified. I have found that the op- 
portunity to look at a skeleton not only acquaints 
students with their own structures, but helps them to 
think more accurately and more constructively about 
movement. Students who can visualize where and how 
the skull rests on the spine, for example, can better 
"float their heads up." Those who understand clearly 
vhe locat'on of the hip joint may be able to articulate 
that joint more effectively. 

We must keep in mind that to change movement 
patterns is not an easy process. The ways we move and 
hold ourselves are well learned habits, mtimately tied 
to who we are and how we feel about ourselves. Like 
smoking or biting one's nails, without a consistent 
awareness or desire to change, thest habits stubbornly 
persist. In order to facilitate the kind of awareness 
that precedes chj^nge, it is necessary to slow down and 
allow time for paying attention to the subtleties of 
what the body is doing. As students become aware of 
what they are doing, they are able to improve. We 
must be sure that the technique class provides for and 
encourages that opportunity. I feel there is a pressure 
felt in technique classes to "keep moving," not to stop 
too long, talk too much, or take too much time for 
correction. When these pressures, real or perceived, 
prevent us from providing needed guidance, we do a 
disservice to our students. 

TECHNIQUE 

PerLaps what is most i*T.portant, particularly as we 
introduce beginners to the art of dance, is that they 
experience movement as an cxprc^tslve activity, one 
that is intimately tied to human feeling. Technique, 
with its implicatioro of body mastery and control, 



must not be didassuciated from miernal commitment, 
the feeling that feeds the dan«.c. The activities we 
choose and the manner in which >vc present them can 
help students get in touch with the {.xjtential of move- 
ment as an expressive and creative medium. 

The use of imagery is often effective in inspiring 
students' expressive participation in the dance. The 
visiori of the pelvis as a balloon, for example, ex- 
panding until finally it floats us up to half-toe may 
more completely involve the student than the Oi.ec- 
tion to * relevc." The objective details of what foot, 
which direction, etc. in a movement sequence can be 
supported and enhanced by attention to the feeling of 
the phrase. By emphasizing the qualitative aspects of 
the movement as well as its physical requirements, we 
draw the whole person into the dance. From the 
opening uf class it is imporant that the movement 
experience is designed with attention to its expressive 
content. 

The increasing specialization within the dance cur- 
riculum that has accompanied the growth of college 
and university dance departments has perhaps en- 
couraged the separation of technique, improvisation, 
and choreography in modern dance training. While 
each of these areas merits its own course in the curric- 
ulum, it is important that they be recognized as mutu- 
ally supportive and interrelated. It is appropriate, and 
I believe important, that there is room in the tech- 
nique class for improvisational exploration. Such op- 
portunity for individual creative response gives '^ach 
studer.t a chance to become wholly and personally 
absorbed in the dance experience. Students who "lis- 
ten to" their own breath, notice the natural body 
changes that happen with the breath cycle, ana dis- 
cover how breath can motivate movement choices will 
have a richer understanding of the relationship be- 
tween breath and movement than students who have 
had only the opportunity to imitate their teacher's 
breath usage. What students discover for themselves i» 
.nost meaningfully learned. In addition, improvisa- 
tional experience can help the students recognize and 
develop confidence in their potential as creators of 
movement. 

The body, mind, and spirit must be activated and 
integrated in the dance clasi. In this way ac can begin 
the systematic improvemer^i of students' performance. 
Undoubtedly, their satisfaction will increase as thc^ 
experience, along *vith the joy of movement, their 
growing knowledge and ability. 
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16- BALLET IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

James Penrcd 



Research which has included visii to selected univer- 
sities and colleges, conversations with students and 
teachers, and examinations of curriculum offerings 
provides evidence which suggests that ballet's tradi- 
tional role ^n higher education is . ccommodating new 
approaches and uses for ballet training. In the past, 
some universities and colleges suctewfull^ established 
their institutions (1) as a place for training dancers 
primarily in the classical technique, (2) as a center for 
the preservation of the past and present through the 
performance of ballet repertoire in campub or campub- 
affiliated companies, and as a training ground fur 
ballet as a creative medium through workshops and 
courses. With the greater national awareness of many 
forms and modes of dance expression, and with an 
understanding of diversity in teaching methods and 
goals, ballet has become increasingly vibible in college 
and university curricula. 

D-^pending on curricular emphases, financial re- 
sources, personnel, and long range institutional goals, 
ballet has expanc'-d creatively as well as functionally, 
shaped in part by new generations of teachers. Many 
teachers have studied not only ballet but other dance 
techniques, anatomy/kipesiology, composition, im- 
provisation, Labananalpis, T'ai Chi, and body thera- 
pies such as Feldenkrais, Rolfmg, and Alexa->kr. 
These experiences allow them a wider range of op- 
tions to draw upon when teaching bailer technique or 
applying its principles to other uses. Three examples 
may illustrate changing ttitudes to;yard the role of 
ballet in higher cducatioi. teaching, composition, and 
ballet for athletes and actors. 

TEACHING TLCHNIQUE 

That ballet discipline can be a useful tool ai an ad- 
junct to the study of other forms of danct seen*' to be 
gaining wider acceptance. Because of its structure, 
ballet can be used to teach the basics of form, line, 
and design. Nevertheless, there are dissenters to *his 



approach. Craft frees the individual to be an expres • 
sive artist^ and ballet as a specialized technique re- 
quires the repetition and practice of codified move- 
ments to acquire the .eccsbary ma:»ter) of steps essen- 
tial to the technique. Critics of ballet claim tha the 
technique is taught externally by rote, and that imita- 
tion of the teacher's movements negates the students' 
potential to experience principles of motion as a pro- 
cess of discovery leading to expression. 

To bridge this perceived gap and to make ballet 
technique more meaningful to students, some teachers 
arc usini; a different descriptive terminology and ap- 
proach teaching technique. Using concepts from 
LabananJ^sis or Alexander, for example, students arc 
encouraged to experience the movements as ai: inter- 
nal rather than goal oriented process tu learn postures, 
positions, and steps that arc unified as an expressive 
whole. Through the use of imagery, students can ex- 
perience the motion of their own bodies moving 
through space, forming space, responding to weight 
shifts, timing, and tension j^s an integrated nonverbal 
act. By deemphasizing the technique as an external 
form, students appear to learn more quickly and to 
expcnc'-ce basic principles of motion in their own 
body. The teacher's role as a guide, mentor, and critic 
remains essential. The s.tudents' responsibility remains 
to listen and follow technical instructions while exper- 
iencing the physical sensation of the movement as 
thouf :h discovering the movement for the first time. 

CHOREOGRAPHY OR COMPOSITION 

Generally composition courses are taught using meth- 
ods freer in technique than ballet to allow students to 
discover their own ways of moving, the expre«sive 
potential of movement, and the ways movement may 
be shaped in a significant and expressive whole. Using 
methods U .-m his/her own experience, each teacher 
guides students through problem solving to structure 
to the students* own movement perspective. 

Because ballet ha** a well defined structure, it is 
thought by some to be less useful as an instniment to 
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tree the individuars own creativity and discoverv. Per- 
haps that is why ballet is less wideU used in composi- 
tion courses than other methods. When this is true, it 
unfortunately denies students of choreography a 
broader range of movement options that could sup- 
port self discover)' and the creawve potential within 
the form and structure of ballet. The influence of 
ballet on modern dance choreography, and of modern 
dance on ballet, suggests the viability of the form as a 
potential mode of expression and exploration. 

If choreography, in any mode, is considered *»>non- 
ymous with creativity, then the ballet structure should 
have the same potential for self discover) and expres- 
sion as any other movement technique. This requires 
students to view the movement not as a series of steps 
linked together in imitation of combinations learned 
in technique class. Rather, motion is explored as a 
medium through space and time, ha\'ng weight, 
shape, and design. Ballet is rich in possibilities for 
bringing the codified steps together creativelv in new 
ways and in a style that is unique and meaningful to 
each student. This can be accomplished by using 
problems commonly used in more traditional compo- 
sition courses. For example, the order of steps in a 
choreographed movement phrase can be reordered, 
reversed, temporally expanded or contracted, rhyth- 
mically and dynamically changed and set to different 
music styles. The instructor should always make clear 
that students are engaged in an act of creative .explo- 
ration of the technique as an organic whole that ex- 
presses their own view and helps them apprehend the 
kinesthetic potential of their own body. 

BALLET FOR ATHLETES AND ACTORS 

Although teaching dance to athletes is not new to 
higher education, it seems to be gaining broader ac- 
ceptance and use in colleges and universities. In her 
article "Bailee for Divers," in the May 1981 issue of 
the Journal of Physical Education^ Recreation^ and 
Dance (included in Section II of this volume), Diane 
Milhan Pruett describes how she hao modified ballet 
technique to accomn:odate the specific technical 
needs of the diver athlete. By analyzing the motor 
skill required by the athletes and how they were 
scored in competition, she was able to creatively adapt 
the ballet moves to the requirements of the sport. 



Bj using a similar process, ballet movement can be 
adapted to other disciplines. Actors in VVillidin Siiake- 
speare's Much Ado About Nothing were instructed in 
ballet to help them develop a style appropriate to the 
period and to perform simple dances. 

Few actor* in the cast had previous movement ex- 
perience. Exercises to develop body alignment, pos- 
ture, and arm and leg shape and carriage and to teach 
actors designated stage patterns, partner relationships, 
and simplified period steps were used. 

After a warm-up, sessions began with exercises to 
enhance awareness of moving vertically and horizon- 
tall) while lengthening or widening out from the 
spine with no unnecessary tension or rigidity. Bund- 
ing on this concept, actors were asked to move 
through the first, second, third, and fourth foot posi- 
tions and, later, to add simple arm movements. Since 
actors are responsive to imagery, they were helped to 
respond to the kinesthetic sensations of the movement 
or use it as an expressive extension of characteriza- 
tion. Later thcv learned steps in a prescribed rhythm 
and, with a partner, added \arious stage patterns to 
familiarize them with moving forward, backward, 
sideways, vertically, and turning. Using the basic bal- 
let alignment and carriage, it was relatively ca^v, in a 
short rehearsal period, to establish a unit) of style and 
to introduce simple dances appropriate to the plav. 

Besides these three examples, ballet is traditionally 
taught in higher education as an art form. It is a 
tribute to the vitality of the form and to the malleabil- 
ity of its principles that ballet can enhance individual 
growth and body awareness and can create a discipline 
and concentration which complement the freedom of 
some other movement forms. Thus too is the whole of 
the student's experience in higher education enriched. 
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17. THE EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
DANCE EDUCATORS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Elizu,^.h R. Hayes 



As a discipline in higher education, dance is unique. 
The youngest of the arts to become a serious part of 
university curriculums, it was infoduced through the 
sponsc^'ship of departments of physical education. 
The first dance major program v\aa created in 1926 
by Margaret H'Doubler at the University of Wiscon- 
sin — ^just 54 years ago. Its purpose was the profes- 
sional preparation of college teachers. As late as 
1931, Wisconsin was still the onl) university offering 
a degree in dance, but gradually a few institutions 
began to imitate this exemplary model. 

The association of dance with physical education 
was both good and bad. Without the sponsorship of 
visionary women physical educators who recognized 
its educational values, dance in higher education 
might not even have been "born," or at least its 
birthdate would have been considerably delayed. The 
unfortunate result of this association, on the other 
hand, was and still is that dance has been looked upon 
by physical education administrators as just anothe*^ 
physical activity, such as golf or swimming, and has 
been treated accordingly in terms of budget, faculty 
increment, and curriculum development Dance as a 
performing art has been of little significance to most 
physical education administrators. The major respon- 
sibilities of dance teachers in these programs have 
been to provide a pleasurable form of physical and 
sometimes creative activity. 

Some of the early dance major programs, however 
limited, were firmly grounded in foundation courses 
in biology, human anatomy, physiology, and kinesiol 
ogy, as well as psychology, philosophy, and the study 
of related arts. Within the dance curriculum, in addi- 
tion to dance technique classes, were courses in rhyth 
mic analysis, dance history and philosophy — espe 
cially as it applied to education — and opportunities 
for student teaching. Even without formal classes in 
composition, there were opportunities for students to 
improvise and make creative aiscoveries in technique 
classes and to compose dances extracurricularly 
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Over the next 15 years, the scope of teacher eduea 
tion in danee in universities changed little until the 
famous Bennington College Summer Scho»^I of Dance 
was created in the mid thirties. Here, for the first 
time, dance educators and dance professionals were 
brought together. This nudge from the profesbLfi^I 
world encouraged dance educate. J ii troduce formal 
courses in dance composition. ^ *J nt and faculty 
dance concerts in universities became increasingly 
mature. Dance faculties, often at great personal sacri 
fice and with little support from administrators, ex 
panded curriculums, extending class time devoted to 
dance technique and composition, introducing special 
courses in musical accompaniment and costuming for 
dance, and in staging and lighting. Methods classes in 
teaching dance for all age levels became an established 
part of the curriculum. 

When these expanded dance major programs began 
to produce a higher quality art, administrators began 
to question the place of dance in their university 
structures. When colleges of fine arts were formed, it 
seemed appropriate that dance major curriculums 
which had earned recognition as quality programs 
should somehow be incorporated into these colleges. 
The first such move of dance out of physical educa- 
tion took place at UCLA in 1962, a mere 18 years 
ago. Since then, other universities have followed suit 
in rapid succession. Administrative organization has 
varied from institution to institution. Some dance pro- 
grams became independent departments. Others were 
combined with departments >>f music or drama, but 
regardless of the specific arrangement, dance was 
identified at long laai as a performing art in ^!ose 
association with her sister arts. 

While these developments in dance in higher edu 
cation appear tu be encouraging on the surface, the 
fact IS we still have a lot of catching up to do. Miraca 
lous progress has been made in .he pai>. 18 yea*s, h^* 
help is desperately needed. Many states offer he op 
portunities for the professional preparation uf dance 
teachers, to say nothing of dance artists. 
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As the National Daii^e Association Directory dis- 
closes, curriculum standards for dance specialization 
in colleges and universities vary considerably. Some 
departments require 50 percent of the student's 
course work be taken in their major field. At the 
other extreme, one credit e?ch of folk dance, sauare 
dance, social dai.^^, and ballet is considered a dance 
emphasis. 

Another p^-oblem is the minimal progress made in 
obtaining certification for dance in the public schools 
at either tne secondary or elementary school levels. 
Most public school administrators confine '*art cduca> 
tion" to art and music disciplines. Even drama is 
frequently buried in the offerings of English depart- 
ments. Obtaining certification for dance occomcs a 
vicious circle. Certification is not given because there 
arc no dance programs offered in the schools, and 
dance programs are not offered because no teachers 
are certified to develop chcm. Lacking certification 
programs, physical education teachers, usually inade- 
quately prepared to teach daiiCe and often disliking 
the subject, are expected to teach it when it is offered 
in high school curriculum!>. As a result, their own 
negative attitudes and feelings of inadequacy often are 
passed on to their students. 

The situation is not impossible however. Where 
visionary public school administrators have hired well- 
trained dance specialists through circumventing de- 
vices such as **special" certification or some other 
means, dance programs have burgeoned, often serving 
as models for nearby schools. It is important that 
model programs exist. The government sponsored 
Artists-in-Schools program has helped tremendously 
to open the eyes of public school teachers and admin- 
istrators to the values of dance as education. But these 
programs need to continue under dance specialists in 
high schools, and under dance or combined arts spe- 
cialists who can work closely with classroom and/or 
physical education teachers in a cluster of elementafj' 
schools. V'hen administrators see what dance pro- 
grams of excellence can be, they will demand qualified 
teachers. 

Approximately six states and New York City al- 
ready offer certification for dance teachers at the 
secondary school level. [By 1989, that figure was 16 
stares.] Dance in secondary school curriculums is cur- 
rently about at the place in its development thit dance 
in higher education was 35 years ago when dance 
specialists were expected to teach other subjects to be 
permitted to teach dance. V/e are growing from the 
top downward, illogical as this may seem. But we are 
growing, and with the unflagging determinaMon of 
dance educators, continued progress will be made. 
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Administrators in charge of dance teacher educa- 
tion programs in higher education face a number ot 
other difficulties. Departments recently emerged trom 
physical education usually have no buildings of their 
own in which to operate. Available teachmg space — 
studio space in particular — is too limited to accom- 
modate now expanded programs. Funds are unavaila- 
ble to enlarge facilities to the needed dimensions, and 
funds arc inadequate to pro\idc these )oung depart- 
ments with resource materials fur teaching and thca 
tcr equipment for producing « .ices. 

It is assumed that faculty and student dance pro 
ductions will be financially self suporting — a situation 
that seldom exists in any performing art. As a result of 
such unrealistic assumptions, choreographers are fi 
ancially and thus artistically harrstrung in their crea 
tive undertakings. Little budget is available to hire 
visiting artists or guest specialists to supplement regu 
lar university programs. There arc little or no monies 
for special research projects that could contribute to 
expanding the body of knowledge in dance, l ew insti 
tution or state funds help support special sum icr 
workshops, state dance conferences and seminars, and 
special residencies for dance artists, or give financial 
assistance to national conferences promoted bv such 
professional organizations as Congress on Research in 
Dance (CORD), National Dance Association (NDA), 
American Dance Guild (ADG), or Council of Dance 
Administrators (CODA) — all of which provide the 
core of inscrvice education for dance teachers at all 
levels. Unfortunately most dance departments were 
created at the close of a period of relative prosperity in 
education when college and st; t-r buG?<*.s were being 
forcibly and dramatically curtailed. University adminis- 
trators, though 1 sh in moral support, have been 
unable to produce the financial support for dance 
departments they have fostered 

Dance as education is many-pronged. It involves 
te-* hing dance to students at elementary, secondary 
school, and college levels. It involves the professional 
preparation of teachers of these students, and the 
graduate level education of dance specialists — tech- 
nique teachers, choreographers, production special- 
ists, theorists, historians, and resfarchers — who are 
responsible for training college teachers of these 
teachers and professional artists. In addition the 
preparation of teachers for rc^lar dance programs, 
teacher educ tion often m tides the profession il 
preparation of dance f^:iwiiers for special education 
and dance therapy. Yet each kind of teacher prepara- 
tion requires different emphases and course require 
ments. 

The qualitv of any dance program n, onlv as good as 
the quality of its teachers. Superior facilities and 
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abundant cquipmcni alone wil! nc\cr ensure an excel 
lent program. It' we sa) that the arts should be taught 
by '*art ,t-teachers/* then it is tiie role of education to 
train our teache*^ to be artists. We must begm b) 
selective admission into our major programs — 
whether students plan to teach, do research, perform 
as professional dancers, or choreograph. Teachers of 
dance, if the) are to be full) successful, must ha\e the 
potential not onl) to move but to move well. If the) 
are not creative themselves, how are the) to stimulate 
creativit) in others? The) must have the capacit) for 
intellectual understanding, an^ ihe) must have a tre- 



core should include courses in dan^c historv, dance 
philosoph), dance notation, niusi<. for Jjncc including 
anal) sis and accompaniment, kmesiolog) as applied Cu 
dance, and dance theater design and production. F uur 
)ears of dance technique - bahct and or modern ^with 
a minimum of one and one half hours of dail) cxpen 
ence) — should be required of all majors. Students also 
need exposure to dance forms of uther cultures. The 
general core should likewise embrace a minimum uf 
two )ears of choreograph) in class situations, m 
eluding improvisational experiences as well as ac 
quaintance with producing finished choreograph). 




Each kind of teacher preparation requires different emphases and different course requirements. 



mendous desire to share their love, appreciation, 
knowledge, and eAperience of dance with others. 
Through auditions and interviews we must identify 
potential students wlio possess these special qualities. 

It is evident that we need to establish standards io\ 
professional dance curriculums in higher education. 
CODA — an organization whose membersikip consists 
of twenty-four administrators of the leading dance 
deparimenis throu^aout the nation — recently defined 
general standards for undergraduate (BA and BFA) 
and graduate (MA and MFA) programs. In addition to 
a broad liberal education background at the under 
graduate level, it was agreed that a basic core of 
professional courses should b^ required of all students 
regardless of their ultimate professional goals. The 



While dance teachers may not consider perf .iiiancc 
or choreograj. hy a major focus in their careers, the\ 
must have successfully experienced these tcchni^^al, 
intellectual, and creative disciplines if the) are to un 
ders*^and fully the art ^orm they are leaching. Teach 
ers should be able to in^^nire and assist students 
through examples of own technical skill and 

creativity. 

On the other hand, if the role of dance education is 
to make every teacher an artis*, it may also be the 
responsibilit) of education, insofar as dance is con 
cerned, to make performing ^'■tists n. o good teachers. 
Certain!) the majorit) of dance performers must teach 
to survive. If the) are going to teach, then it is impor 
».ant for professional dan^^ers and choreographers to 
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learn to teach effectively. Dance artists, though the) 
are certainly ^hh to inspire, often lack an understand- 
ing of the psychology ^f working with people. Spe- 
cific teacher education experiences, to be effective, 
must include not only methods classes that deal espe- 
cially with conceptual and creative teaching, but as 
much practical experience a ^ ossible in teaching stu- 
dents ac all levels in various situations. 

To complete the curriculum in dance education, 
students also need a broad comparative study of the 
forms and styles of the other arts. Because few histori- 
cal records of dance remain, dancers especially depend 
upon other arts to historically illumine their own form 
of art expression. 

Operating such a dance education curriculum de- 
mands a core of experts — at least five regular full-time 
faculty, an adequate number of fully-equipped studios 
of appropriate size, classroom and rehearsal spaces, a 
well-equipped theater available for frequent perfor- 
mances, production rooms and storage spaces, shower 
and dressing rooms, adequate office spaces for faculty 
and administration, anu, not to be forgotten, a gener- 
ous operational budget. At present not even the best 
ot cur departments can meet all these requirements. 

A master's degree program assumes substantial 
graduate level content courses have been added to a 
curriculum supported by a corps of well -qualified 
faculty representing various aieas of expertise. A grad- 
jate program should provide students with opportuni- 
ties to speciali/.e — to do indepth studies in areas of 
particular interest. It becomes the funct' of such 
graduate programs, therefore, to provide su»^.^ats with 



advanced coui-es and research opportunities in kinesi- 
olog), dance history and ethnologv, dance philosophy 
and criticism, dance therapy, choreography, and, cer- 
tainly, teaching. Of course no university can or should 
be expected :o satisfy all of thcsf* needs. What can be 
accomplnhcd in a given institution depends largely 
upon the size and expertise of its faculty. Although 
the picture is improving, only a dozen or institu- 
tions of liighcr learning can claim to offer quality 
graduate level dance programs. Yet these programs 
are vital if we are to meet present and future demands 
for qualified college teachers of dance, professional 
dancers, and others. 

To make university administrators and their dance 
faculties aware of what qualuy teacher education pio- 
grams should be and enable them i implement them 
requires money. Yet, university funds to improve and 
expand curriculums have pretty well dried up. Avail- 
able funds, including research funds, are usually di- 
verted to the sciences. State Arts Counc'^s, particu- 
larly in states where monies must support local profes- 
sional companies, regret their funds cannot stretch to 
include the university programs that may have been 
the original t aining centers for comnany dancers 
While several national government programs such as 
Artists-in-Schools support the development of the arts 
in secondary and elementary schools, few arc applica- 
ble to university programs. The financial shutoul for 
dance departments in jnlversities seems complete. 

Ir the picture seems discouraging we must remind 
ourselves that dance as an a»t in education is here to 
stay. The future demands our patience, persevercnce, 
and determination. 
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18. HIGHER EDUCATION: PREPARING DANCERS 
FOR MORE THAN ONE CAREER 

Sandi Combest 
Cynthia E. Wiese 
Irma Caton 



Interest in dance in higher education appears to be at 
an all time high. Dance programs may be found in 
evc.y region of the country, from the smallest com- 
•^.unity college to the largest university, Lockhart 
1981) maintains "... we have managed to move 
dance and the other arts into the ^conscience' of the 
country." She contends that much of this recognition 
may be attributed to the growth of dance programs in 
education but that this growth needs direction for the 
future. She poses the following questions to dance 
educators. What do we believe? W'here do we want to 
go? What is OCT goal for the next ten years? 

Keeping Lockhart's questions in mind, we, as 
dance educators, rai^e another question. What are we 
preparing all these dance students to do — dance? It 
appears that we are preparing many more dancers to 
perform dance or to teach dance than there are avail 
able positions. It is unfortunate that trained dancers 
must wait tables, clean motel rooms, serve as cashiers 
in supermarkets, or take a myriad of other "odd jobs'' 
in order to exist in today's society. 

\s educators who have developed dance programs 
at colleges and v*' ersities, we should assume sonie 
responsibility for providing alternative dance-rcLcwJ 
career opportunities. Many of the students who major 
in dance have little concern about their futures when 
they enter the program. Proper guidance of students 
would enable them to better understand fiiture oppor 
tuiiities and make them aware of alte:..ate d^ ice- 
related career possibilities. 

Traditionally, dance education has been concerned 
with a curriculunri that provides technical dance train- 
ing, creative aid choreographic experiences, teaching 
methodologies, and occasionally, professional prepa 
ration in dance therapy. While dance is riHing a wave 
of popularity, opportunities are limited in d<ince 
performance or dance education for graduating dance 
majors. Dance has experienced tremendous growth 



during the past ten to 15 years, however, continued 
inflation and reductions in community and educa- 
tional fine arts programming have made it increas- 
ingly difficult for dancers to obtain employment in 
their field. 

Perhaps dance educators should accept the chal- 
lenge of developing new curricula or programs de- 
signed to prepare students for dance-related careers. 
Darice Magazine in 1975-76 published a series cf 
z'ti^l^s concerning dance career alternatives. Gener- 
ally, students focus upon becoming either professional 
dancers or instructors, of dance. However, many have 
inadequate personal qualities and pedagogical training 
in dance to become master teachers Many others lack 
the talent, technical proficiency, and emotional stam- 
ina required to become profe^aional dancers. They 
may not alwavo be c^g^iizant of these inadequacies but 
with propt ,ounseling or career guidance, some of 
these studen«.v could become outstanding researchers, 
writers, critics, physiologists, arts managers, dance 
production designers, technicians, and/or consultants. 

One option for dance education, which is not a new 
concept but is perhaps unique in tei ns of undergradu- 
ate degrees, is interdisciplinary study. Interdisciplmary 
approaches permit a great deal of flexibility in content 
and generally require a common core of courses. Pro- 
vision is made in the student's couise work for a 
number of electives to be drawn from several disci- 
plines. Wliy not offer interdisciplinary learning pro- 
grams to the dance major student? With thought, 
planning, and cooperation such a diverse progtani 
might be very effective. 

A demographic survey was conducted by Caton, 
Combest, and Wiese ^1982) to determine the current 
trends in undergraduate degree programs in dan^e \u 
colleges and universities throughout the United 
States. General information relative to enrollment 
size, location of dance within the Institution, and 
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types of degrees offered was included. Two questions 
were addressed which are particularly relevant: (1) 
What do you anticipate are the future prospects for 
non-teaching options or alternate career programs in 
the dance program at your institution? and, (2) Is 
there a movement toward more interdisciplinary study 
in your institution? 

In response to the first question, a majority of the 
respondents listed dance or movement therapy as the 
major alternative career opportunity. Several indicated 
studio teaching or nonteaching degrees as being an 
alternative to "dance careers." Effort/shape notation 
was mentioned by several as a possible alternate ca- 
reer, but a majority suggested making professional 
preparation programs ,tronger or giving studenU an 
education in dance and then letting them choose their 
own direction for a career. The last response appears 
to be the current trend of dance prograr 

Responses to the second question of the survey 
indicate that a majority of dance programs are moving 
toward interdisciplinary study in dance. Those who 
qualified their answer listed psychology, movement 



analysis, music, communication, creative art therapj, 
aesthetics, and humanities as disciplines which were 
being studied in combination with dance. No attempt 
was made by the investigators to define interdiscipli- 
nary studies or to determine the extent or number of 
studies which should be included in an interdiscipli- 
nary studies program. 

From the tacit responses received and upon review- 
ing the degree programs listed in the Dance Magaztnt 
College Guide (1982-83), one is led to believe very few 
institutions actually offer programs in dance which are 
of truly interdisciplinary nature. The majority of re- 
spondents indicated that they concentrate on moJern 
dance and/or ballet training for performance and, or 
teaching. 

This is not an argument against the more tradi- 
tional dance programs designed to increase ^.ic tech- 
nique r**the dancer or to develop the craft of choreog- 
raphy, but it is an argument for expanding the present 
curricula h) offering alternate dance career piograms. 
Lockhart alluded to the fact that some of us are 
becoming obsessed with the mechanics of dance — 

Dance educators should assume mne responsibility for 
providing ,':ltemative dance -related career opporiunitiesy 
such as dance research. By expanding present dance 
curriculay students 'futures could be more secure. 
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offering classes containing nothing but technii]ue. She 
was referring to service classes for the general student 
but perhaps we may be placing too much emphasis oa 
technical development o! students who major in 
dance. 

Many dance students could better serve the Held in 
areas other than that of professional da»ice performer. 
Course? which open students' minds to diverse artis ic 
and cultural backgrounds can be designed. This is 
reinforced by Dunning ('*^76), "... even more 
important than advanceH icchnical knowledge for the 
novice lighting designe ^re a cool head and a certain 
artistic predisposition Dunning quoted veteran 
dance designer Thomas Skelton: 

you need a cultural background to communicate 
with a choreographer; you might need to be able 
to speak French or know about Rembrandt. And 
it opens up your own mind. That's most impor- 
tant of all. You're lost without it. You (jet ideas 
from that background and the quality of your 
design is influenced by it. 

Skelton expresses his belief that knowledge of dance is 
necessary. You don't have to be a competent dancer, 
but you must know the technique. Beverly Emmons, a 
protege of famous designer Jean Rosenthal, points to 
the need for knowing the art form, composition, and 
possible art appreciation. Through these examples, 
one begins to see that the student pursuing interdisci- 
plinary studies might choose coursework from several 
fields of study which could lead to a dance-related 
career. 

Many individuals may say that alternative, dance- 
related careers may be pursued through avenues other 
than college courses, and certainly this is true. Practi- 
cal knowledge within a field is always necessary, even 
while earning a degree, but by providing students with 
an opportunity to pursue al ten ate careers through the 
structured college curricula, dance students' futures 



could be more secure. This option could provide op 
portunities for talented individiuls, who m^y have 
chosen other professioni* because they felt rhey could 
never become accomplio ied dance performers, by 
studying dance as a related career. 

Marr (1975) believes some possible career fields and 
alternate careers in dance include teaching, dance 
writing, visual arts and theatre technology, architect 
engineering, nlm, television, photography, medicine, 
busine advertising, law, dance n ration and library 
science, dance directorships, mu^ic and Ja.ice, and 
religion. Marr states. "An overview of possible career 
fields indicates three approaches, combining dance 
with another discipline, developing a specialty within 
another field, or developing a part-time or a voca- 
tional specialty ' She concluded with the following 
challenge to the student: 

The important thing for the young person to 
realize is that the dance is such a multifaceted art 
and comparatively so underdeveloped in t. is 
country, that he can very well design his own 
future. He should, however, think into the future 
and begin to prepare. 

We as dance educators must join our students in 
projecting into the future by providing viable alternate 
dance related career options. Are we willing to accept 
the challenge? 
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SECTION V 

CREATIVE JOURNEYS: THE CHOREOGRAPHIC PROCESS 



Guiding stUii^^nts Ir the techniques and theories of danci composition can be difficult. Dance educators 
must stimulate ih^ mind, nurture the environment, and encourage exploration and experimentation su 
young artists c^n discover fresh solutions through their ^..oreographic projects. The kerning process is 
threefold. Students need to understand the choreographic process, learn the craft of choreograph), and 
develop techniques of observation and evaluation. 

The dance literature from 1978 to 1987 explored some of the methods educators use to enhance 
c eativity in dance compositions. Tne improvisation and choreographic techniques of professional artists 
served as models for classroom teaching. Experimentation with choreograph) was extended be)ond the 
traditional dancer to people of all ages and backgrounds. Interdisciplinary collaborations between dance 
and the other arts were undertaker.. Videotape and television production of dance events prompted new 
vistas for the choreographer. Ways to evaluate the choreographic product were also explored. 

Each dance has its own choreographic process. Expressive intention ...erges gradually with i)tructural 
modes of symbolic representation. B) using elements of shape, time, and force, movement is molded, 
ordered, and structured into images. Educators must continue to explore ways to guide the choreo- 
graphic traveler in their kinesthetic, visual, and aesthetic journeys. In the words of Loa Mangelson. 
"Only through understanding .he process, learning the craft, and familiarizing oneself with the creative 
act through choreographing dance after dance can one hope to acquire a discriminating choreographic 
eye which is a hallmark of the genius choreographer.'' 
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19. A POINT OF VIEW: STIMULATING THE CREATIVE PROCESS AND 
EVALUATING THE CHOREOGRAPHIC PRODUCT 



' oa Mangelson 



What happens in the mind of the writer writing, the 
painter painting, the composer developing i musical 
theme, or the choreographer creating motion into 
dance? What is the creative process, and how does the 
process direct the creator? These questions can be 
asked of students in composition and choreography 
classes and workshops. How does the teacher define 
the choreographic process and inspire tl young 
dance artist to create? Through discussion students 
can be made increasingly aware of their thought pro- 
cesses and sensory perceptions as they prepare to ex- 
plore and invent ways of using time, shape, space, and 
motion. 

Can the mind be prepared to experience creative 
readiness when spontaneous invention begins like a 
cell ready to be developed into a whole? Is it possible 
to channel production by purely conscious calcula- 
tion? When discussing ways to begin the preparation 
for dance composition, students often remind teachers 
that many well known and prolific choreographers 
never take choreographic workshops, but create on 
impulse; their processes are neither revealed nor ana- 
lyzed. They are the genius dance makers. 

THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

Brewster Ghiselin, poet, critic, and professor at the 
University of Utah, in his book. The Creative Proce^^, 
quotes 38 brilliant men and women, including the 
German dancer and choreographer, Mary Wigr^an, 
who explains how she begins the creative process in 
dance: 

Charged as I frequently am with freeing the 
dance from music, the question often a^^c6, what 
can be the source ar ^ basic structure of my own 
dancing. I canno Jefine its principles more 
clearly than to say that the fundamental idea of 
any creation a.ises in me or, rather, out of mc as 
a completely independent dance theme. This 
theme, however primitive or obscure at first, al- 
ready contains its own development and alon? 
dictates its singular and logical sequence. What I 
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feel as the germinal source of any dance may be 
compared perhaps to the melodic or rhythmic 
"subject" as it is first conceived by a composer, 
or to the compelling image that haunts a poet. 
But beyond that I can draw no parallels. In work 
ing out a dance I do not follow the models of any 
other art, nor have I evolved a general routine for 
my own. Each dance is unique and free, a sepa 
rate organism whose form is self determined (p. 
78). 

Wigman states that she did not evolve a routine or 
method of choreography, and that each dance is dif- 
ferent and has an evolution of its own. 

There are choices ) be made in creating good 
dances. Good dances do not just happen. Choreogra- 
phers dc not experience the same process in original- 
ity of thoughts or feelings, but all must create a fertile 
environment for self-expression and develop a critical 
eye in judging their choreographic efforts. 

TEACHING THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

Teaching and guiding young students in the tech 
niques and theories of dance choreography seems dif- 
ficult today. Students have fewer visual examples of 
quality dance choreography to identify with and more 
philosophical approaches from which to select. Devel- 
oping aesthe; awarenes;* and developing criteria for 
making aesthetic judgments are much needed topics 
in teaching today's dancers. In choreography today, 
the anything goes and anything will work philosophy 
in dance seems to be most observable in the two 
extremes, minimalism (very little motion) and aerobic 
physicality (fast difficult combinations), both of which 
are current trends or styles, but do not necessarily 
require aesthetically selective approaches to creative 
intention or invention. This 1980s choreographic 
.rend appears to be part of the "dial-a-dance" syn 
drome. In other words, given a few steps in any style, 
the untrained choreographer often strings the move 
ment together in any combination, and, as singer 
Ethel Merman used to belt on Broadwjiv, ^That's 




Entertainment." I .ainment it might be, but stu 
dents desiring to create fresh, inventive material for 
dance need to develop aesthetic principles that can 
guide and direct their philosophical approach as the) 
explore the craft of choreography. 

Eager young dancers must have open positive 
minds. They must be patient, and allow the mind to 
be reflective of personal experiences. The mind can 
prepare for the process b) reading, listening to music, 
writing thoughts in a strea.n of consciousness, or 
combining descriptive words. The mind needs as 
much discipline in creative p reparative n as the bod) 
needs to execute movement. 

Encourage students to develop a passion for life in 
its varied sensory experiences — sound, color, rhythm, 
and motion. Although passion may seem tou emo- 
tional and melodramatic, it is the stuff of which 
dances are made. Passion, in this context, encom- 
passes a great love and enthusiasm for dance. Ma) 
Sarton^ in a poem tided Myself to Me, expresses this 
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idea. "Out of passion comes the form, and onl) pas 
sion keeps it warm'' (p.61). 

Young choreographer should become obsessed 
with sensory perceptions stinulating th. thought pro- 
cesses. They must verbalize ideas to oth< rs, write feel- 
ings and moods into word-i, and creai'.e their own 
worlds of imagery. After sensing the kinetic stirrings 
within, they can explore motion in space through 
improvisation. With this impetus, the) can allow the 
mind &nd body to make serendipitous di' ^overies. 

Improvisation is the pract.ce of transporting the 
seed from its intuitive womb into the hands of 
the choreographer. Improvisation is the practice 
of creativity. For dancers it is a way of gaining an 
understanding of textures, imagery, depth, and 
motional resonance that can lend a richness and 
poignancy to performance. It is one of the best 
trainings and preparations for the art of perform 
ing (Louis, 1980, p. 124). 
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Performing Danscompany, University of Utah, in "Giraffe, " choreographed by Loa MXiigelson. 
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The choreographic impulse may come from a variety of 
sources and each impulse evolves into its own form. 
Only through understanding the creative process, learn- 
ing tlu craft of choreography, and developing effective 
systems of evaluation does one ac< uire a discriminating 
choreographic eye. 

In a world where instant gratification is expected, 
one cannot be assured that improvisation will inspire 
instant, successful dances, biit by taking the in.pro- 
vised movement sequences and identifying the form, 
sculpting the shapes, reworking th'* rhythmic struc- 
ture, and editing the content, the senses can be stimu- 
lated to feel new experiences in invention. If the same 
movement combinations are selected for every dance, 
.^owever, one accepts the role of faithful formalist and 
become^ an artisan who only imitates the craftsman 
ship. Furthermore, living in a culture which put'> 
much more emphasis on product than process should 
be a reminder that even though computers can diccate 
steps, artificial intelligence can never replace the act 
of human intention and emotional involvement in an 
art form. 

Only through understanding the process, learning 
the craft, and familiarizing oneself with the creative 
act through choreographing dance after dance can 
one hope to acquire a discriminating choreographic 
eye which is a hallmark of the genius choreographer. 
This mysterious artistic genius ^ assumed to be a 
power given only to a few. But in the artistic effort to 



create the ultimate mastcrp c in choreography, all 
dance makers can taste success. In seeking this goal, 
one needs to acknowledge* the importance of anaKsis 
and criticism as educational tools for the choreogra 
pher. 

CHOREOGRAPHIC EVALUATION 

Criticism is difficult to accept in an\ situation - no 
one likes to fail. Dance choreographers must place 
themselves in vulnerable positions. Seeing a written 
evaluation or grade rei.c.ti.e of work accomplished 
seems easier than a personal confrontation. Often a 
student's attitude becomes, "That's your opinion, but 
I think my choreograph) works." This is a situation 
where giving constructive feedback must be supported 
by suggestions on how to improve the choreograph). 

A sample evaluation process composed ')f six differ 
ent stages of feedback demonstrates the creative pro 
cess of analyzing a dance work and establishing a 
positive dialogue. For example, first, in studio situa 
tions where students are creating solos and have works 
in progress, getting into groups of two or three for 
process evaluation can establish an initial opportunity 
for informal criticism. This mutua' ique is less 
threatening than an evaluation by the achcr or by 
the whole class. As a second exchange, the teacher 
can provide the student with verbal or written con- 
structive criticism during the embryonic stage of de- 
velopment. 

When a choreographic proje-:t is finally performed 
for class viewing and evaluation, a third feedback 
takes place. It is important in this exchange that the 
dance be in a completed form and, therefore, should 
have a tentative tide, some semblance of costuming 
rather than just rehearsal attire, and minimal lighting 
for good illumination to enhance the compositional 
design. After the class observes the dance, the teacher 
can challenge the choreographer with a series of 
thought-provoking questions: (1) In one sentence 
only, what is the dance about.? (2) What three descrip- 
tive words best describe your dance.? (3j Do you feel 
the dance is working as a who) (4) What parts work 
the best, and why.? (5) Do sections emerge in the best 
order.? (6) Could they be reordered for more clarity? 
(7) How has thematic material been used and varied; 
is it interesting! ^8) Does the choreography flow and 
carry the audience with it.? (9) Does tho sound support 
and embellish the movement and contribute effec- 
tively to the total sensory experience.? \ \0) Does the 
sound distract, overpower, or demand our attention 
more than the movement: (llj Do )ou sense or re- 
ceive aesthetic satisfaction from the perform^.r -J (12y 
0». you feel you have given the viewer an experience 
of movement in a new, fresh, and inventive way.? Even 
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though many of these questions can be asked of t*-c 
choreographers as the) begin to create, they still maj, 
at that point) hesitate to answer because ihej simpl) 
may not be able to judge their own individual process 
yet. 

During class observation '.he dance can also be vide 
otaped so the student has a xc^ord of the work. This 
fourth visual feedback can be used by ihe student 
choreographer and the performers in the dance to 
critique the performance quality. 

Dance is **bom to the instant," as Martha Graham 
stated In her film, .-^ Dancer's Jforld, Evaluation of a 
live performance in front of an audience is always 
better than video, because an audience can have a 
direct effect upon the dancer during the performance. 
Critiquing, however, by watching a video is some- 
times the only way in which dances can be seen for 
evaluation. Certainly, being able to watch a video and 
edit material can be an educational learning t\jo\ for 
the student. However, if dance criticism is done only 
by viewing the videotape, the human involvement in 
the process becomes decreasingly clear. Video evalua- 
tion should not totally replace the rapport shared by 
teacher and students. 

The fifth evaluative feedback is a "jot journal.** 
After every rehearsal period and class experience, 
thoughts and feelings can be recorded and analyzed. 
This information will be valuable in discussing the 
preparation and development of ideas in the creative 
process. In keeping a diary or log, each student can 
share personal revelations and exchanges with other 
students at the end of each workshop. By sharing 
their thought processes, students get to understand 
their own individual preparations and creative cx^jer- 
iences. 



The sixth and final evaluation pha:>e can be a cho- 
reographic philosophical paper. This last written as- 
signment gives students an opportunity tu analy/.e ana 
discuss their personal discoveries and views regarding 
the creative process as it relates to their dance. Aes- 
thetic principles can be reviewed and a philosophy un 
how to guide one's own creative process can be stated. 
By using feedback and analysis, the student choreog- 
rapher can begin to understand that the mind can be 
prepared to experience a readiness to invent and that 
the creative process can be intentionally controlled. 
Ideas and perceptions formulated during t.ie process 
can be experienced and shared by dancer and chore- 
ographer as well as teacher and student. 

These teaching-learning theories can be applied to 
any classroom situation where the creative process is 
to be analyzed. The choreographic product tha. re- 
sults from artistic manipulation can be ^n educational 
discovery for a student in learning aesthetic principles. 
The student can become more skilled in inventing 
fresh nev^ dcas that can be crafted into exciting dance 
compositions. These compositions in turn can be cri- 
tiqued ...id evaluated, and the choreographic product 
that results from the active resea.'ch marks the com- 
pletion of a single creative process experience. 
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20. IMPROYISATION KOR THE INHIBITED: APPROACHES FOR TEACHING 

Judith Woodruff 



The recent explosion in popularity of dance as a per 
forming art has resulted in dance courses being estab 
lished in colleges in even the most isolated areas of 
the country. It is imperative to offer quality in these 
courses, whether they are service level ur major level. 
High standards in college dance result from acknowl 
cdgcment of the student's individual creative potential 
and from pronding opportunities to experience the 
directions of current dance trends. This poses an ex 
ccptional challenge to dance in higher cc'ucation. Ge- 
ographic isola:ion permits limited erposure to new 
dance, and the instructors often have minimal experi- 
ence them«ielvcs. Dance educators are further chal- 
lenr^d by the burgeoning interest in dance from 
nonmajors; students who have a keen interest in 
dance but lack the desire, the body, or realistic oppor- 
tunity for a performing career. These students are 
characterized by a motivation lo know about dance 
tempered with an insecurity about their creativity, :\nd 
using the body to display that creativity. These factors 
can be special problems for teaching composition/ 
improvisation classes. Traditional forms of modern 
dance use literal expression, dramatic ability, and in- 
tent, which often produces inhibit«''n in the inexperi- 
enced. Nonliteral appro achcj to choreography intro- 
duced in the laft few decades by Cunningham, Niko- 
lais, and the postmoderns can provide an advantage* in 
elimi.iating the embarrassment of working with emo- 
tional material. 



WHAT IS NONLITERAL DANCE? 

Nonliteral or nonobjective dance is movement free of 
literal or emotional connotations. It breaks from the 
story line or psychological development of early mod- 
ern dance, replacing it with movement for its own 
sake. Louis Horst*s first rule of composition, "Com- 
pjsition is based on only two things: a conception of a 
theme and the manipulation of that theme,*** still 
holds true, but the theme is corceived and de\eloped 
kinesthetlcally rather tha: .* amatically, narratively, or 
emotionally. The dance Je\elops the darcer's inner 



sense of time and energy, rather than one dictated by 
a dramatic conflict or an emotional struggle. 

The postmodern dancer* carried the trend to\v«,rd 
pure movement and performance as a total sensory 
experience even further. Emphasii^ing simple gesture 
anu pedestrian movement, their cnorcugraphy devcl 
oped goa.., schemes, rules, ur problems preset by vlic 
choreographer, uften with oppurtunkie:. I'ui random 
•ji chance movement to occur in performance. 

WARMING^» JP AND TRAINING THE BODY 

VVb-*** traditional dance technique*? are rejected jy 
many nonliteral and postmodern choreographers, the 
dancer*s body is still basic equipment. To thai equip- 
ment, the dancer applies physical principle^ of motion 
involving gravity, equilibrium, leverage, and force to 
create and develop movement ideas. Given these as- 
sumptions, the danccr*s fi»st task is to become aware 
of the expressive potential of the body, and to develop 
it to realize full expressive potential. Many of the 
skills involved in doing this are "traditional" tech- 
niques: finding the body center, aligning the body 
segments, lengthening the cencral axis, developing; 
strength, and increasing r?.nge of joint motion. Rc<at 
ing the body to the surrounding space, expanding 
peripheral vision, giving and taking weight, using 
gravity and inertia, sensing time, orienting to fellow 
dancers are other aspects of the techr 'que. Gentle 
warmups and relaxation aid the dancer in understand- 
ing apd contiolling the body. Sweigard's ideokincsis 
material ^ the Laban space harmony material,^ and the 
D^rf^n-cff fundamentals* help develop kinetic intMi- 
tion and motor logic. The ability to use silence and 
stillness, to sense and communicate degrees of miction, 
qualities, or textL "s is also basic. Laban's efToit mate- 
rial is especially helpfi in helping dancers develop 
these skills. 

THE NONLITERAL EXPERIENCE 

Improvisation provide* an important mean* of devcl 
oping the spontaneity and kinesthetic- characteristic 
of both nonliteral and postmodern dance. Whether or 
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In a mirror improvisation with some students 
using props and some noty the abstract shapes 
help students focus not on their sometimes 
embarrassed classmates^ but on the et'ocatii'e 
quality of volu/ne and form. 



The parachute is an excellent prop for 
improxHsation, It is large, covering ez'ery body 
and everything, and it transfonns. A gfoup of 
rank beginners can go into it as people and 
come out as moving sculpture. 
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not the novice dancer accepts the postmodern per- 
forming aesthetic, the game -like situatioi. characteri?*- 
tic of some nonliteral approaches can enab.* inexperi- 
enced dancers to more freely experiment with move- 
ment. 

Modified contact improvisation is an enjoyable me- 
dium for experimentation in pairs. Steve Paxton, who 
developed it in 1972 out of experiments with duet 
form, sought to discover what happens when paaners 
give and take weight, lift and carry one another, wres- 
tle each other, and give into th. floor and gravity in 
nonaggressive, gentle wajs. Weight traisfers can be 
initiated from a gesture, such as a handshake, or 
social situation such as brawling or social dancing. As 
dancers learn to give and take weighc, thej continu- 
ously lose and find balance relative to whatever part of 
the body happens to be the supporting one. fhev find 
points on the bodj where a small person can lift or 
hold a larger person and communicate to one another 
through touch. Passivity, activity and demand, and 
esponse also function during the movement ex- 
chcinge. Paxton's rules allow dancers to make contact 
anywhere on the body except the hands. For explora- 
tory movement purposes however, using the hands 
can provide added security. In addition, a round robin 
gives participants experience with a variety of part- 
ners. Because contact improvisation is a sensory expe- 
rience, it is ir rtant to allow part of the class to 
observe the iiii* native, visually interesting movement 
which results.^ Videotaping is also helpful. 

"The Huddle" is simUar to contact improvisation. 
It is useful in training dancers to give and take 
weight, to balance and communicate through touch 
and weight shift. As pc-formed by Forti, its developer, 
"The Huddle" involves six or seven people who lorm 
a strong web, facing each other, bending forward, 
knees slightly bent, arms around each others' waists. 
One member breaks free and clii.ibs over ihc Huddle, 
finding hand and footholds wherever possible, joining 
the group again on the other /de. The process con- 
tinues as others repeat the climb, one at a time, in no 
particular order, so the group must respond through 
shifts in weight. The Huddle can become a living 
sculpture, changing shape, moving across the floor, 
involving new people in round robin form^ or even 
adding or losing members to alter the size and shape 
of the "object."^ 

While dramatic development is discouraged> the 
dancers' intellect is not. They need to recognize what 
sensations result from a given movement. Attending 
to details may be easier when individuals iniorovise 
alone. They can alter the position of the spine while 



runnin^. noting the sensor) and visual effect. They 
^an execute conventional arm movements while hold- 
ing a rock in each hand, noting the change in sensa- 
tion and in movement quality. 

Costumes and props also can develop kinesthetic 
awareness. A prop becomes an extension of the body, 
rather than a decor Aive or narrative object. The ob- 
ject and the dancer's body are united. The student 
dancer might experiment with rods wi.xch extemi the 
length th arms while usin^ a large cloth to conceal 
the entire body. Students can also experiment with a 
parachute, spandex fabric lengths or bags, tubular knit 
lengths, cardboard barrels or tubes. Anything in 
which the student, or several students, can develop 
themselves enables them to explore the kinesthetic ^as 
opposed to vi.sual) dimer>5ions of i.iovement while at 
the same time not being inhibited by what they see 
themsehes doing. Making a videotape of the experi- 
me:.-ation, however, enables students to experience 
the rr.jvement with props at a later time. Using a 
group student obs^ners who discuss what they have 
s on he!^, both the observers and the performer^s^ 
become n:*ore a'Aare of how to communirute through 
pure movement. 

Students who enjoy mathematics, statistics, and 
number manipulations mav find a variation of the 
open form and chance techniques of Cunningham 
appealing." The teacher presents six or eight body 
shapes or movements, or for more advanced students, 
phrasrrs of movement. The order in which the ele- 
ments are performed is determined by chance, 
throwing dice or dealing boards. Each student thus 
performs the entire phrase in i different order de- 
pending on what he or jhe was <'>ealt, and each will 
have an individual transitional problem to solve. It is 
also instructive for several dancers to perform their 
"aeal" simultaneously. 

The dancer-student interested in fine arts might be 
asked to develop bodyshapes for a dance fiom obser- 
vations of sculpture or painting. Students shou.u be 
careful to see and express the energy within the ob- 
jects rather than mcrel) replicate the superficiil de- 
sign. These forms could De developed to p. vide ma* 
terial for the exercise described in the previous para- 
graph, or to develop transitions from one energy- 
shape to another. 

Sketching the enei Jes to be used in the movement 
phrase can appeal to the art student. Sketching ener- 
gies, shapes, orders of movemen >, any helpful 're- 
cording" cues, after a directed improvisation session is 
extremely uscftil to all students to sort out and re- 
member what did or did not work during the session. 
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PROCESS DISCUSSION 

Once the student has begun to develop b .me confi- 
dence in his or her aSility to create and order move- 
Ricnt, traditional composition and aesthetic judgment 
become less threatening. Turner argues that tradi- 
tional arts elements (unity, variety, contrast, repeti- 
tion, transition, climax, bnlance, sequence, and har- 
mony) can be recognized readily in nonliteral dance, 
although not all elements need be present for efl"ecrsv\* 
communication.^ Tiiat being the case, the instructor 
must provide the student with some approaches to 
considering the effectiveness of nonliteral choreogra- 
phy. 

Process discussion zan be verj useful as applied to 
both the movement product and the choreographic 
form. Asking ' Ho-w did ;ou develop this dance?" can 
encou rage students to consider the creative process of 
others and to create their own new forms. Asking 
^^ff^hat did you see?" stimulates discussion which un- 
covers the disparity betv/een two simultaneous exper- 
iences: what the student mad., and what the audience 
saw. The purpose of such questions and discussion is 
to challenge the students' thinking, encouraging them 
to clarify both aesthetic and intellectual values, as well 
as to observe the physical strength* and weakness of 
th** dance. Turner's ''Suggested Guide to D^ice Eval- 
uation" presents excellent guidelines for evaluative 
discussion.** 

STUDENTS AS NEW MODERNS 

Modern dance, insofar as it is **modci»''," defies defi- 
nition because it emerges not a» a system or tech- 
nique, but as 3 current trend in mov^-nent. The early 
modern dancers developed their own style, and what 
became known as their technique followed from the 
necessity of training bodies to perform the choreogra- 
phy of that style. Ii is important to convev a vital and 



fresh approach to modern dance to students if they, m 
turn, 3*-e to capture their own personal style as it 
emerge* -long with their aesthetic preferences, sense 
of time, phrasing, energy, and shape. It can be said 
that a dancer's understanding of personal preferences 
leads to a better understanding of the principles un- 
derlying other styles, either enabling the dancer to 
perform those styles more precisc'v or to provide a 
foundation for rejecting a particular style as unsuita- 
ble. Assisting students ro develop a personal aesthetic 
philosophy and then to realize that philosophy in 
choreography should be a piincipal goal of the im- 
provisation/composition class. Nonliteral and 
postmodern approaches can provide the 'ehicle for 
students with minimal technical ability to discover 
how dance becomes art. For both students and in- 
struc».ors, curiosity, an open mmd, and ^.reativity are 
the foundation for success. 
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21. ALL MY GRANDMOTHERS COULD SING: AN !NTERDISC!PLiiMAFiY AND 
INTERGENERATIONAL CHOREOGRAPHY 

Josie Metal-Corbin 
Roger E. Foltz 



"All My Grandmothers Could Sing" wa., jn interdis* 
ciplinary and intergeneranonal choreographic work 
that integrated original dance, music, videography, 
rojtume, and scenic desigi; with poetry. ' ^''ing the 
1984-85 academic year, faculty member*- and stu- 
dents from five different departments within the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Omaha (UNO), performers 
from the Omaha community and poets from across 
Ae state of Nebraska collaborated to create original 
choreography a.id music. The work incorporated 
three generations of dancers interpreting selected 
pocm:^ from a collection of poetry, /^// My Grand- 
moUers Could Singy by Neb.askan women. 

F'^.culty members on a university urban-commuting 
campus, such as the University of Nebraska ?: 
Omaha, tend ro work in isolation. They do not reach 
out to coi»r.ect with other disciplines. The interde- 
partmental cooperation that flowered in "All Mv 
Grandmothers Could Sing" began with a similar 
198^-84 work, "Au Jardin Zoologiqne," which in- 
tergraw<rJ dance, music, video, and the environment of 
the Henry Doorly Zoo of Omaha. Thi*. zoo project 
was composer VV. Kenton Bales' and choreographer 
Josie Metal-Corbin's first venture into dance and 
origin*^ music for video and only the second vide- 
odance project for videographer Bill Scollon. As a 
resul. of this first collaborative effort, we devised a 
checklist for future interdisciplinary work, and as "All 
My Grandmothers Could Sing" began to evolve, these 
guidelines proved to be quite helpful. 

1. Involve all directors and artistic personnel dur- 
ing the conceptual phases of the project. 

2. Discuss each collaborator's expectations for 
the final product. 

3. Gain a working knowledge of each othefs 
discipline. Become acquainted with tiic language 
of each area. 




4. Plot a timetable immediately to allow time lor 
the creative process, the rehearsals, the videotap- 
ing, and the postproduction phases. 

5 Acquaint dancers, musicians, technicians, and 
video crew with all facets of the project so that 
they can handle the inevitable changes and artis- 
tic compromises thai occur in a collaborative 
work. 

6. Expect the unexpected. Be organized, be pre- 
pared, but above all be flexible. 

The interdisciplinary and intcrgenc. »al work, 
"All My Grandmothers Could Sing,'' Included the 
authors Carol Petersen (poet. College of Business Ad- 
ministration), Janet Sussman (costume designer. Dra- 
matic Arts), Denise Brady (poetry typesetting. Fine 
Arts Press), Michael Brooks (scenic designer. Dra- 
matic Arts), as well as off-campus member Bill Scol- 
lon (videographer, KETV Television). This work was 
premiered at the University's ' pring Dance Concert 
by "The M.ving Compam," a performing modern 
dance troupe for students under the auspices of the 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. In addition to three performances at "The Mov- 
ing Company" concert, a videotape of the work 
<>pcned the Senior Citizens' Celebration Dava, cos- 
ponsored by UNO's Gerontology Program InJ the 
Eastern Nebraska Office on Agirig. 

INTEGRATION OF POETRY 

Creating a work reflecting Nebraska or the Great 
Plai.is region wab a decision made during the project's 
developmental phase. Shortl) thereafter the choreog- 
rapher discovered a recently published collect on of 
poems by Nebraskan women. All My Grandmother^ 
Could Sing. Edited by Judith Sornberger ^4^83;, the 
poetry collection captures Nebraskan women j> exper- 
iences from pioneer days to the present. 



Integrating dance with this poetry required that the 
choreography be structured to harmonize With the 
meaning of the poetry so that the observer would not 
be confused by conflicting stimuli. 

Elizabeth Hayes cites three approaches to a collab- 
oration of this nature. (1) The words may preface the 
choreographic work, setting the mood or stating the 
purpose of the dance. (2) The spoken word may be 
incorporated within the dance by having the dancers 
speak the words or by having a choral group or reader 
read the poetry. (3) Words and the dance may be 
presented simultaneously or alternately. This project 
sought to enhance both dance and p ziry without 
sacrificing the artistic independence of either one of 
these elements. 

Before proceeding with the project, we sought per- 
mission to use the poems from both the publisher and 
the individual poets. Pe»-mission was needed not only 
for reading the poems during the live performance, 
but also for the videotape ar.i for a special commemo- 
rative printing of the poetry bj the University's Fine 
Arts Press. 



WORK WITH THE COMPOSER 

Having made the decision to connect dance to a ienes 
of poems, the choreographer's next step was to decide 
on the music for the piece. Often, a choreographer 
chooses to use existing music> as it is easier simply to 
seek out pieces that suggest the mood of the work and 
then tape those selections. The choreographer may 
then address other aesthetic and technical aspects of 
the project. In this instance, however, the choreogra- 
pher believed that the vivid poetic imagerj' required 
original music to c^spture the special moods evoked by 
each poem. 

At this point the authors, having agreed to tl.^ 
possibility of a collaboration, studied the poetry indi- 
vidually, icconvening lat'^r to exchange ideas on the 
project's potential. The foUowing improvisational ses- 
sion, in which the authors experimented with various 
musical ideas ar.d P^ovement phrases, proved to be a 
harmonious way to work out compromises in the cre- 
ative process. Thus chej were able to commit hem 
selves to biweeklj n eetings five months before the 
premiere of the work to as:.urc that they shared a 



"y^// My Grandmothers Could Sing"^— combining dancey poetry^ and music— provided unique opportunity i» 

include older people in a formal danc^ performance. 
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Collaborative efforts created new understandings of other arts and other generatiom. 



common \iiion tor each poem, that the music sug- 
gested mov*?ment conducive to dance, and to assure 
that tb" tempos and timings were possible tor the 
dancers. Cabsequeut sessions enhanced the spirit ot 
collaboration betueen the choreographer and com 
poser. Planning and agreeing upon methods ot v\ork 
jn advance prevented last minute dance and ^icore 
alterations which otten take place during the stress ot' 
the final rehearsal week. 

FUNDING 

As th- project began to untold, it became apparent 
that iupding would need to be addressed Since ' The 
Moving Companv'* operates on a modest budget, 
tunding was sought trom several sources within the 
uni\ersit\, a.id trom the Omaha ^.ommuUitv and the 
state- Funding wa.s granted trom the Universe. v Com- 
mittee on Research tor a videographvr, a music copv- 
ist, a photographer, costume construction supervi- 
sor, and a scenic new member. The Committee also 
tlnanced costume tabric, mcjic copving supplies, tine 
arts press printing supplies, ^ccnic construction mate 
rills, aiid production expenses tor a protessional sound 
recording ot the music al score. 

Services ranging trom secretarial support to tacultv 
involvement came trom the School ot Health, Phvsi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Department ot Music, 
Department ot Dramatic Art>, Universit Television, 
and the Fine Arts Press The (College ot Education 
and the College ot F'lne Arts supported honoraria tor 
the performing musicians and UN'O's Geronlologv 
Program assisted with the videotaping. The Nebraska 
Arts Council awarded a mini -grant to tund Jie com- 
poser's work 



The project's patchwork tundmg called ti^r a 
moind ot paperwork bv the choreographer and com 
po^er. The process, howeve~ trustratini^, promoted the 
project bv brirging it to the attention ot nn>re people 
These et'torts imcoveied additional ideas, m kind scr 
vices, and other avenues ot tinancial support 

INTERGENERATIONAL PERFORMERS 

Although American society does not hold high expec- 
tations tor the older pert'ormer, three {generations o* 
pertormcrs ranging in age trom IS to H.^ vears trans 
lated their experience and the wisdom ot the aged 
into a vibrant, creative work 

(choreograph V tor the concert stage, traditionallv 
designed to exhibit protessionallv trained danccis, 
should not be limite 1 to the tew elite pertormeis The 
creative and exoressivc piiwers ot modern dance van 
provide an environment t.iroiigh .vhich people ot a»l 
ages can probe memories ai,d present teelmgs. As 
Missinne and Loren/en (I'^HJ; have obseived, al 
though older people sutter decreasing strength, energy 
level, and sensorv pow<r, thev bring the ^itt i>t accii 
-iulated experience and knowledge ot the world and 
ot themselves to a work ot art Pot^ utiallv, thev have 
tiie most to sav about v>hat it means to be human 
While older people mav engage in rccr^.ational tulk, 
social, square, or ballroom dance, unlv a tew jUugranr 
include them in a /o mal peitormance 

Observers h^we notetl that ch jreograplu rs and 
audiences givng unprecedented emphasis to the ^.MUi 
peMtiv< aspect ot dance, are demanehng tji.>re te Jini 
eal virruositv trom pertormers The tot us on the 
dancer as a technician retlects a narrow view ot dance 



art and affords to only a few the privilege of perform- 
ing. "All My Grandmothers Could Sing" took a 
broader view of dance. It attempted to discover the 
technical as well as expressive movement potential of 
the older dancer and to develop choreography that did 
not compromise the art, but rather expanded the 
scope of performance. By choreographic design, this 
project used gestures and natural movements of older 
adult performers as a basis /or parts of the choreo- 
graphic structure and de^ '^^opment. 

The intergenerationai toreography provided both 
the performers and the audience an opportunity to 
view one another as individuals, rather than in agc- 
defined categories of "under 30" or "over 65." It 
created an environment suitable for observing, discov- 
ering, and appreciating the special contributions of 
each age to the project. 

VIDEOTAPE PRODUCTION 

As planning for "All My Grandmothers Could Sing" 
progressed, the videographer began to attend rehears- 
als and to design the videotape which was shot during 
the final rehearsal week. The special qualities of :he 
video — close-ups, juxtapositions of images, and slov/ 
motion — enabled the videographer to experiment 
with a new perspective on the dance. Follow shots, 
posterization, and other video digital effects were in- 
tcorrated into the final editing. 

To prepare for the video production, the composer 
conducted a recording a£ a professional studio with 
the flutist, clarinetist, harpist, and pianist. This tape 
provided not only the soundtrack for the videotape 
but also an accurate musical score at technical re- 
hearsals until musicians were incorporated into the 
work. 

Because the budget permitted only two rehearsals 
with the musicians, the dancers and musicians did not 
periorm together until the final dress rehearsal. Fortu- 
nately the dancers had to adjust only to minor tempo 
alterations. 

Often dancers do n t have the luxury of working in 
finished costumes and with a completed set before 
technical rehearsals. Advance planning minimized 
these last-minute complications, as the costume de 
signer and the scenic and lighting designer had spent 
time with t».o choreographer during the conceptual 
stages of the work. Th" poetry also was inserted dur- 
ing this technical week. The transitions from poetry 
to dance to poetry throughout the work were critical 
to keep the piece connected and flowing. A distin- 
g^jished area actress from the Om^ha Community 
Playhouse, with fifty years of acting experience, incor- 
porated the poetry easily into the total work. 



LEARNING COLLABORATIVELY 

The authors* experience with other artisti<" projects 
taught them that creators of art are not necessarily the 
most objective evaluators of their own efforts. Thus 
they were persuaded that outside evaluators should be 
secured to analyze the overall artistic merit of the 
project. But just as the creators of the art work are not 
always reliable critics, neither are friends and col- 
leagijes. The choreographer and composer therefore 
asked representatives from the arts community to 
evaluate the concert performance of **A11 My Grand- 
mothers Could Sing." The critics used adjudication 
criteria forms adapted from one developed by the 
Educational Testing Service and used by the dance 
component of the National Arts Award in 1980. 

On a J to 5 scale (5 is highest achievement), the 
panel gave the production 4.75. They agreed that the 
many facets of the production came together as a 
single artistic statement. They suggested further 
"tightening," and oome of their ideas were incorpo- 
rated in the videotape editing and postproduction. 

Over 600 people viewed "The Moving Compan)'' 
performances and about 250 saw the videotape at the 
Senior Citizens' Celebration D^ys. Broadcast twice on 
**Omaha Weekly," a magazine show on the univer- 
sity's educational channel, and cablecast three times 
during the summer and fall of 1985 on the local cable 
channel, the ta{ j helped increase the number of indi- 
viduals able to experience "All My Grandmotiiers 
Could Sing" to an estimated 30,000. In a metropoli- 
tan area of under 500,000, an audience of 30,000 is 
significant for an artistic event such as this. 

Performers indicated that "All My Grandmothers 
Could Sing," a success on another dimension, 
brought together 30 individuals, many of wnom did 
not know one another This endeavor stimulated a 
deeper understanding of other disciplines and a re- 
spect for the older performer. 

The meetings, time, funding, and frustrations all 
take a heavy toll in such an undertaking, but the 
benefits of throwing oneself into areas previously not 
visited is rewarding and enriching. Both the in- 
tergenerationai and interdisciplinary aspects of the ex- 
perience enable one no«. only to develop new under- 
standings of other arts and other generations, but to 
gain new insights into self and art. 
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22. DANCE IN A COLLEGE TELEVISION STMDIO 

Nelson D. Neal 



Choreographing, producing, and directing dance in a 
college or university television studio is quite different 
from a "normal" college dance concert or from the 
elaborate "Dance In America" productions aired on 
PBS. A few of the problems that may arise and their 
resolutions are examined here to help the choreogra- 
pher who wants to take on the challenge of a produc- 
tion in a college television studio. 

INTEFIPRETING DANCE FOR TEU .VISION 

The choreographer and the television director must 
arrive at a performance interpretation of the selected 
dance or dances. Who chooses the interpretation.? Do 
both parties contribute equally to these decision r 
are there conditions where one party supersedes le 
interpretation determines st .h things as bow muay 
dancers will be on caniera at any given timej when a 
group or a soloist will be on cameraj when the action 
ills for closeups or long shotsj and when the action 
-)uld be viewed from the sides rather than straight 
m the front. 

In the theater these points are less important be- 
cause the audience is stationary and sees the dance 
from only one angle. Also, the audience can look at 
any or all parts of the dance, even if three different 
things are happening at the same time. When watch- 
ng dance on television the audience may only view 
that part of the dance that the camera is showing. If 
the television director can have some knowledge of 
the dance and if he can be exposed to some of the 
re..earsals bef-^re the gicup comes to the television 
stUL 3, the interpretation of the dance will be some- 
what easier. 

When deciding which dancers should be on cam- 
era, the choreographer will know who carries the 
action or conveys the essence of the dance and should 
make the necessary decisions so the dance flows 
smoothly. The television director will know \\hich 
methods to use, closeups, shots from the side, or long 
shots and those aspects «^hat will best kee "5 viewer's 
attention. Both choreographer and diic.i.or should 
knov/ something of the other's profession so the) can 



work together with a better undeistandmg for the 
total production. 

THE ROLE OF THE CAMERA 

Another question regarding interpretation is the role 
of the camera. Is the camera to be a participant in the 
dance, or a mere recorder of events.? If the latter is the 
case then the camera(s) will probably be stationary 
and only the head of the camera will move, pan, to 
follow the action. Unless the dance is a solo, the shots 
will mostly be long shots to cover all of the action that 
takes place throughout the production. Thiu may 
cause the dance to lose its appeal as a stage piece and 
some of its three-dimensionality when viewed on the 
television screen. 

If the camera is used to its full potential, it can 
merge with the dance, not for special effects, but to 
keep the dance 9S alive on tb^ television screen as it 
w^uld have been or. the stage. For example, when a 
dancer leaps across che procenium stage, the audience 
can easily see the heigh . he/she attains in relation to 
the other dancers, props, oi curtains. To enhance 
these leaps on television the came: a should view the 
dancer from below stage level to give the necessary 
illusion of leaping high (Figure 1 \;. A camera shot 
from abo^'e the stage allows more stage area to be seen 
but any aerial movements will look flat (Figure IB). 
Unfortunately most college television studios do not 
hav<* a pit, like an orchestra pit, in which to set the 
cameras. The next best thing is to pedestal down and 
lower the camera. By viewing the dancer at eye level 
any aerial movements will look better than they would 
if viewed from above. 

SIMULATING THE TELEVISION STUDIO 

The amount of space for dancing is another problem. 
MaL} college dance companies practice in studios 
that are s.naller than their performance areas. Chore- 
ographers and uai.^ers have become accustomed to 
dancing to the wall knowing thc) must be prepared to 



Figure lA. A camera angle from below stage level giit^ 
the illusion of great height while the dancr^ leaps across 
the stage. 

fiM the concert stage. The opposite is true when pre- 
paring for a television production, the space will prob 
ablv be smaller than the dance studio. To prepare for 
th. smaller space, secure the measurements of the 
television studio and figure how much space each 
camera will need for itii movement when viewing the 
dance (Figuri 2). Mark off the same space in the 
dance studio and the positions of the cameras so 
chairs or other objects may be placed in those posi- 
tions. This will help prepare the dancers for the pro- 
duction space and they will feel more comfortable 
when they dance in the television studio. 

Be sure the chancers understand that the lines show 
not only where the walls are but the camera*s field of 
view. T^^ camera's field of view is in the shape of a 
triangle uith the point at the lens of the camera and 
the base farthest away from the camera (Figure 3). 
This is exactly opposite of the proscenium stage 
where the widest area is downstage and the narrowest 
is upstage. Dancers must keep their o..ms, bodies, and 
heads, ai well as their feet, inside the lines or the 
camera will only view part of their body.^ 

Dancers also need to know that if the television 
crew says move right or left they are referring the 



Figure IB. A camera angle from above stage level 
makes any aerial movement look flat or low. 

camera's right or left, not the dancer's. This i& a 
minor point but it make!> a big ti.fterence on camera if 
the dancer moves the wron^r wa\ and end^ up out oi 
the picture. 

With a limited amount of space the dancers may 
have to minimize some portions of the dance. Leaps 
may have to be shorter md lower and movements that 
carry the dancer acros^ he stage may have to move 
along the diagonal. If th danc^ called f ^r 14 dancers 
and fhe space dictates 12 dancers the choreographer 
will need to make some changes, especially if the 
dance is being reconstruct J for television, rather 
than a new piece specifically q\ .eop^raphed for tele- 
vision. 

The choreographer ma) find that just as the num 
ber of dancers had to be decreased the dance ma) 
have to be scaled down for the small television studio. 
One large circle ma) have to be two smaller circles, or 
one long line ma) have to be tv o or three short lines. 
Hopefully the choreographic forai will not have to be 
altered. The choreographer need noi worry about the 
dance appearing small, scaled down, or minimal be- 
cause of the nature of television. On television even 





Figure 2, The television studio space here would be marked off in 
the dance studio. The area inside the dotted line is the dance space, 
with the positions of the props marked. The V shaped lines coming 
from the cameras illustrate the camera j field of view. 




Figure 3. A catTiera with a zoom lem range of 
1 0,1 can cover an area 15 feet wide from a 
distance of 20 feet. Downstage would be near- 
est the camera where the space is narrow. This 
is Just the opposite on a proscenium stage where 
the downstage area is wide. (Taken from 
Television Production Handbook, Herbert 
Zettl, 1976.) 



the smallest movements and gestures can seem large 
because of the zoom lenses on the ca^ieras. 

The camera will also pick up all tracts of self- 
conscious movement, the head shaking or a hand 
pushing . hair out of the eyes, that are not planned 
or choreographed.^ These movements that may not 
show up on the stage will bexaptured by the can* 'a 
for all the viewers to see. 

There will most likely be a monitor in the studio, 
and the dancers will be able to see themselves during 
the perform? nee. The dancers must learn .lot to move 
their eyes toward the monitor during production, be 
cause the camera will pick this small move' lent up. 

If props are used they will take up some of the 
dance space and, therefore, should be kept small. The 
camera optics will make the props appear large. 

CHOOSING DANCE COSTUMES 

The costumes for the dance should be chosen care 
fiilly. The colors, if there are more chan one, of each 
costume should not have too much contrast. If a 
costume is half black and half white tb'^ contrast 
between these two colors is so j^reat that the camera 
will not be able to keep a clear i.nage. The reason for 
this is due to the amount of light reflected by the 



different colors. Tv to choose colors that blend to- 
gether rather than those that clash or contrast too 
heavily. The lighting technician or the directvir can 
advise on the color contrast ratio so this p*'oblem My 
be avoided. 

REHEARSAL TIME 

The amount of time the dancers can spend in the 
television studio for. rehearsal and production will be 
limited. Your company probably has a set rehearsal 
time but the college television studio may not be 
available at the same hour. Many college dance com- 
panies have evening rehearsals, but the people who 
nm the college television studio, the electricians and 
technicians, are probably nine to five workers who 
would have to be paid extra for late night rehearsals, if 
they can come at all. You may find that 45 minutes 
here and 30 minutes there is the best you can do. 

Rehearsal and production time become extremely 
valuable in the studio. It will help if the lighting can 
be set before the dancers come so only minor adjust 
ments would hav to be made prior to the videotaping 
of the production. Bear in mind that special lighting 
Cifccts may not work in the college studio. If the light 
level is not bright enough for the camera to pick up a 
. *^ar image, the lines of .he dancers*s body will not be 
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sharp and the dance will not look good no matter how 
well it is danced. You can now understand why tlie 
rehearsal in the dance studio simulating the television 
studio space and camera positions is so important. 

To save time have the camera crew, who will prob- 
ably be students from a television production class, 
come to your rehearsals so they can become familiar 
with the dance or dances. This allows the crew an 
opportunity to prepare to follow the actioi> with the 
camera. It is difTicult enough for a nonprofess- lal 
camera crew to follow quick movements they are fa- 
miliar with, let alone something they have never seen 
before. To aid the student canjera crew at your re- 
hearsal cut a hole in a piece of paper go they can view 
the dance as they would see it on th*: camera 
viewfinder. After the television director and the chor- 
eographer have figured out a preliminary script, tell- 
ing which camera is on at what time, they should give 
this information to each camera operator to study. 
This will give the crew a better feel for the flow of the 
dance and their role in the production. 

Since the camera crew can concentrate on their 
shots, the director and the choreographer have more 
time to spend with the technical director, the person 
who works the console that switches shots from one 
camera to another. The technical director, a major or 
graduate student in television, can only practice the 
switching techniques in the television control room. 
Any changes that the director or choreographer feels 
need to be made in the switching techniques ran be 
tried during subsequent videotapings. All of this al- 
lows for more efficient use of time while the dancers 
are in the television studio. Anything that can be 
done to reduce the studio rehearsal time will allow 



more time to videotape the production and ga ihe 
best possible results. 

PREPARING FOR THE UNEXPECTED 

There are some problems that catch you unprepared. 
For example, the production rrew has practiced with 
three cameras for the dance but a few days *^efore th: 
production one camera breaks down and can not be 
repaired. Many camera shots will have to be changed 
before the dance can be videotaped. Where there were 
three cameras with minimal movement tb'^Tc will be 
two cameras that have to be moved frequei ly (Figure 
4). The script must be rewritten so the elevison di- 
rector can tell the technical director the new order for 
switching cameras. Because of the careful preplanning 
the productions will still be a success. This or any 
unexpected problem that may arise is a good learning 
experience for the students of the television class as 
well as the dancers and the choreographer. 

A lot of work is involved in any dance production 
but because of the technical equipment involved in a 
television production more preparation time if neces 
sary. The more time the choreographer and dancers 
have to become familiar with the workings of tele- 
vision and the television crew has to become familur 
with the dance, the better the chances are for success 
ful rehearsals and productions in the college television 
studio. 



'Grossman, Peter V, "Talking with Merce Cunningham About 
Video." Dance Scope, Vol U, No. 2 & 3. 1979, p. 58. 

•Ncal, Nelson D., "Early Televison Dance," Dance Scope, Vol 
13, No. 2 & 3. 1979, p. 53 



Figure 4. The different camera positions 
that might be used for a production are 
illustrated here. With only two cameras 
workingy one camera would have to cover 
positions IR, 7, and 2 while the other 
camera would have to cove-^ positions 2, J, 
and 3L. Note that R and L refer to ihe 
right and left of the ^-ameray not the dancer. 
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The education of the au. >nce Is a vital factor in the development of goals for dance. Aesthetic awareness and skilled 
viewing can be taught, so that instead of adopting someone else V impression of a danu concert, the individual can 
perceive, analyze, and evaluate performance and thus experience an active interaction with the artfortn 
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SECTION VI 



PATHWAYS FOR PERCEIVING, EXi .MINING, AND 
EXPRESSING: ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 

Audiences often have difTicuky finding an entrance point from which an understanding and apprcJa»ion 
for dance can proceed. This perennial dilemma still captures the attention of dance educators. Focusing 
on the central issues of viewing the dance performance, we have come to understand i.hat aesthetic 
awareness and skilled viewing can be taught. Instead of adopting some one else's impression of the 
dance, sequential experiences in perceiving, analyzing, and evaluating support an active, individual 
interaction with the art form. 

The need to participate fully in the art experience, involving one's ability to think critically, is the 
decisive issue addressed by these authors. Understanding the aesthetic premises for a dance involves the 
separation of the choreograohy from its interpretation by a company or a dancv which makes possible 
the identification of important features of style within the work and within ihe genre of dance. The 
content of the dance is differentiated from the formal properties of composition. This form of critical 
thinking empowers the audience member to see vividly, analyze perceptively, understand p-rrsonally, and 
appreciate openly. 

These writers have illuminated the relev;?m domains of perception that the audience member exper 
iences. Thus is emphasized how the audience comes to learn how to identify experience as a personal 
interaction with life, for perception involves interaction with past knowledge. The analysis of aesthetic 
experience culminates in a procej^s of valuing. It is at this point th? the trained viewer, the ciitic, scsps 
Into the picture. Understanding the role of the critic in the impress of the Jance on the mind, the 
building of lasting images, is an important layer in the total dance experience. Tf ultimate concern is the 
en ichmcnt of the audience's experiences in dance. 

It is this concern which marks a turning point during this era of writing, one that acknowledged and 
embraced the education of the audience as a vital factor in the development of goals for dance. Focused 
directly i non the dance work as a movement text, with the dance work as the product of a choreo 
graphic mvestigation, writers addresse.1 this topic from various vantage points. Each of the authors In 
this collection transcended philoscphi-al discussion, pointing loward a practical interchange of the 
principles applicable to all levels of c<ance education. 
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23. A DEFINITION OF DANCE CRITICtCM 



Suzanne Shelton 



Dance criticism is a misunderstood art. Everyone has 
a version of ;vhat a dance critic should be. publicist, 
cheerleader, litterateur, adviser, consumer guide. Eve 
I) one has his own favorite myth, dance critics are 
frustrated dancers, dance critics are power brokers, 
dance critics are parasites on the dance community. 
Even dance critics misunderstand themselves. Theirs 
is a profession in search of an identity, an art form 
that is constan ^y redefining itself 

Any definition of dance criticism must begin with 
its hybrid nature. Fundamentally, dance criticism is a 
LIwhJ of perception, analysis, and expression. It '•e- 
quires equal parts seeing, understanding, and commu- 
nicating. Above all, it is a participatory art in which 
the see? interacts with the seen. 

An esscicin^ requirement for dance criticism is an 
acute and i .ly eye. Visual perception is a skii! devel- 
oped over time. Dance critics m ist work to hone their 
perceiving eye, learning to distinguish minute grada- 
tions in weight, and subtle shifts in space, time, and 
dynamics. Critics must develop a visual memory and 
accu'^te observation, important tools in an au form as 
ephemeral as dance. Deborah Jowitt, a f^ted critic 
and teacher, sometimes asks her students to minutely 
observe and recount r. particular movement episode or 
to maintain a daily diary of recorded perceptions. She 
has been known to ask a group of critics simply to 
write a detailed description oft» room in which they 
are meeting, relishing the widely varied results which 
always demonstrate that perception, even of the same 
object, is essentially subjective. This subjectivity of 
perception is dance criticism's strength. The finest 
practitioners of the art invite the reader into their own 
perceptual processes. The leader enjoys the inteiplay 
of dance movement and the critical n)*nd. The richer 
the movement and rhj livelier the recording mind, the 
more stimulating the dance criticism is apt to be. 

In addition to keen perception, a seco.i^ require 
ment for dance criticism is analytical skill. A dance 
critic's subjec* is movement, he or she n^ust know of 
what movement is made. Eacn critic finds or fashion* 
his or her owr analytical apparatus. For ex.,mple. 



Marcia B. Siegel, a distinguished uance writei, ha& 
been trained in the Effort Shape system of movemeri 
analysis. Be%,^use she can identify minute gradations 
of force, subdivisions of time, and the niutable proper- 
ties of space, she can pinpoint exactl) what happens 
in a movement sequence. Other critics rely on a 
knowledge of particiii^r dance techniques, kinesiol- 
ogy, or other movement theories, but some grasp of 
the component oarts of the movement is essential. 

Putting analytical skills to work, a critic learns to 
separate the componercs of a dance experience. For 
example, through familiarity with a given work ol 
choreography a critic can appreciate the ways in 
which ind I'u" * * «'ormar;ce alter a dance. A classi- 
cal ballet ^K»-.. as Swafi Lake can be perceived as a 
roomy house through whicli a dancer moves, adding 
personal touches, sometimes even '"^arranging the fur- 
niture. The "house" more or less remains the same, 
though any renovati:^n sparks reams of critical ct oi- 
ment. In the case of contemporaiy dance, the analyti- 
cal ground shifts. Most contemporary dance :mpha- 
*izes process over produc >nd the critic may be 
reqi Ted to evaluate a coi.^cantly changing quantity, 
both in terms of choreography and performance. The 
critic must bti ready to meet each dance on its own 
terms and to appiy ?n-lyticul skills fairly a. i intelli- 
gently. 

In many ways, thz analytical skills required of a 
danre "^tic are anJogous ;o those of an anthropolo 
gist. E dance encounter is a foray into a distinct 
world with its own language, custo , and logic. And 
like anthropologists, liance critics r^ust be awar .lia 
they are ^et another clem» * the dance event. In 
other words, they mu:t thcmsi' — watching 

the dance. For example^, as a <.ritic Aatcnes the balle. 
Giselle, he »>r she must try to per.eive and analyze 
what is happening onstage, v Lji^ is the story at work, 
how is it being expressed, what movement clue5 pre 
.ide informatio.i. Groping frorn perception lo analy 
sis, critics must also monitor their biases and perccp 
tions. Is the critic unconvinced of Giselle's sincerity 
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because twentieth centi ry eyes simply canr.ot cor.» 
pute a woman fleemg a man, yet leaving a hand 
trailing behind for him to grasp? Biases are usuall) 
even subtler, and the critic's job is to recognise, but 
not necessarily remo'.e, them. In this way, dance critl 
cism is as much an act of self-discover) as it is a dance 
discovery. 

Once a dance critic has sharpened his or her 
perceptual and analytical skills, he or she must then 
be able '^o communicate, usually through writing. A 
good wx.ter is not necessarily a good dance writer. 
The skills required include a keen sense of rhythm, a 
rich vocabulary of action words, a knowledge of tech- 
nical language tempered by judgment, and the ability 
to translate a four-dimensional art form into linear 
prose. Dry, stilted, or leaden prose addressed to dance 
seems a contradiction in terms. Among the most til- 
ented communicators in the profession are Laura Sha- 
piro, who manages to maintain the bright stylistic 
veneer favored by Newsweek while orchestrating a 
deep and rich confluence rf thinking underneathj 
Deborah Jowitt, whose warn, and expansive writing in 
The Village Voice contains the most accurate move- 
ment description foundj Arlene Croce of The New 
Yorker^ whose pristine castles of prose are as fascinat- 
ing as the subjects they addressj Marcia B. Siegel, wno 
writes clearly, with subtlety and style while probing 
the truth of an issuej Jo?n Ross Acocella, who has 
brainpower to spare and leads her Dancemagazine 
reader through a gay and witty romp. 

The practice of dance criticism is never as neat as 
its theories. The pressures are real, the issues some- 
times clouded, the decisions difficult to make. One 
key deci. on critics must make is to whom or for 



whom they arc writing. Some critics aspire to ser>e as 
a second pair of eyes for their readers. Others want to 
serve the dance community. Still others ^and ihe^e are 
often found in dail) newspapers) see themoelves as 
consumer guides, there to advise readers how to spend 
their entertainment dollar. Yet others envision them- 
selves as power brokers, promoting this or that career 
or company, influencing institutional policies, ap- 
pending themselves to the economic apparatus sur- 
rounding the arts. 

Theories about dance criticism also pale when 
working conditions are less than ideal. Today most 
American dance critics are underpaid, overedited, and 
underemployed. An extra burden is borne by those 
critics who work in areas where dance events are few 
and frequently mediocrej it is difficult to sharpen 
one's skills on a scarce or shoddy product. 

In spite of the difficulties, dance criticism is defin 
ing itself as a profession and an art. American critics, 
mindful of dance criticism tradition fostered by such 
writers as John Martin and Edwin Dtnby, joined in 
the early 1970s to found a national Dance Critics 
Association which offers important opportunities for 
dance critic education. Anthologies of writing by 
American dance critics have been published. A feu 
American universities now offer dance criticism in 
their curricula. 

Wh), one might ask, does anjone want to see dance 
filtered through another mind? In other words, are 
dance critics really necessar)? The answer is an eye 
more skilled and a mind more fertile can be capable of 
prolonging tb^* moment of dance for the enjoyment 
and enlighteni :nt of others. 
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24. AN AESTHETIC FRAMEWORK FOR DANCE 

Chrystelle Trump Bond 



Although there are exceptions, ir ^^cneral dancers, 
choreographers, teach jrs and dance critics are knowl 
edgeable in applied dance and dance theory, and aes 
thcticians are knowledgeable in aesthetic theorj. One 
group does not speak the language of the othe*" and 
vice versa, resulting in less than desirable communica- 
tion between these vital sections of the dance commu 
nity. This article is based on the premise that a blend 
of knowledge in dance and aesthetic theory is not onl^ 
desirable but essential to the effectiveness of dancers, 
teachers, choreographers, critics, and aesthctScians. 

A second premise is that a knowledge of aesthetic 
concepts and an application of these concepts to pro- 
cesses of perception, analysis, and evaluation of a 
dance performance, should be placed within a histori- 
cal and cultural conte.xt. As seen within this context, 
the evolution of dance aesthetics provides evidence for 
aesthetic differences between a variety of dance styles. 

THE AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 

The aesthetic experience of watching a dan*-e 
performance is a two-phase process. The first phase is 
internal — observing how the dance»*s make body 
shapes while carving rhythmic and spatial patterns on 
the floor in group relationships with other dancers. It 
is thrilling to see the structure and the function of the 
dance unfold as the dancers bring the work to life. By 
being open to the movement experience, and looking 
at and responding to the movement, the dance can be 
experienced kinesthetically, visually, emotionally, and 
aurally. 

The second phase is extemal — the inner experience 
of the observer is analyzed, translated, and verbalized 
into an *^rticulated aesthetic framework. Aesthetic 
concepts provide tools to perceive the movement, ana 
lyze what actually happened, communicate the re 
sponge, and organize the details by which value judg 
ments of the performance can be made. 

What is an aCi,thctic experience? According the 
late John Martin, former dance critic of x/ie Xew 
York Times, an aesthetic experience is when the art 



work "does something to you" (Rothschilu, 1968, p. 
<0). It was his contention that an aesthetic experience 
usually is associated with perceiving beauty. Martini 
definition of beauty is, "Beauty is something that 
happens in you when your requirements of form have 
been satisfied" (Rothschild, 1968, p. 39). 

Can all dance be perceived in the same wa^? Can 
aesthetic criteria be appropriate for ballet, modern 
dance, and jazz? According to Selma Jeanne Cohen, 

. . . thinking that all dance can be perceived 
in the same way, that standards of right and 
wrong are identical for all dances, even when 
their utterly distinctive styles should warn the 
observer that similarly distinctive criteria may be 
in order. Because such a straitjacket approach 
tends to lead to the dismissal of whatever does 
not fit the predetermined formula, it clones the 
eyes to many delights (Cohen, 1982, pp. vii-viii). 

This dismissal can be exemplified by the ballet dancer 
turning her nose up at work of Martha Graham, or a 
Graham disciple calling all ballet elitist and decadent. 

FORM AND CONTENT 

The following definitions of aesthetic concepts and 
aesthetic criteria can be used to form rational value 
judgments: 

Dance is human movement which is designed in 
time, ^pacey and quality of motion. The medium and 
substance of dance is movement. The artistic inotru 
ment of dance is the human body. 

Dance is a Jine art when the primary function of 
dance is for the theatrical entertainment and. or benefit 
of an audience. Dance is a folk art when the primary 
flinaion of dance is for self-entertainment and, Oi 
benefit of the performer. The folk art of dance and 
the fine art of dance are extreme points along a con 
tinuum in^.ading dance events that are combinations 
of entertainment and benefits for both performer and 
audience in varying degrees. Throughout the histori- 
cal and cultural development of dance, there appears 
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to be an on-going revitalizing exchange between the 
folk art of dance and the fine art of dance. 

The form of dance is the structure of the dance— the 
house in which the dance lives. Form is the external 
structure which organizes the dance. Some examples 
are: the three-par form, ABA; the multiple rondo 
form, ABACAD-fcoda; the narrative form which 
takes its organization from the development of char- 
acterization and dramatic plot; or the dance suite 
form which combines and contrasts two or more simi- 
lar but different dances which work organically as a 
compound unit. 

The form of dance is determined b) the function of 
the dance as deemed by the choreographer's approach. 
The function of dance is its raison d'etre. Based on 
the premise emotion evokes motion and motion 
evokes emotion, the choreographer may select to ap- 
proach the damje emphasizing primarily the emo- 
tional/character/dramatic content. Or the choreogra- 
pher may select to emphasize primarily the motion- 
pure movement content. 

Regardless of which emphasis the choreographer 
selects to use, there will always be a blend of the 
emotional and the pure movement design because of 
the very nature of dance. With the human body as the 
artistic instrument, there will always be emotional 
overtones even in the most conscientious attempt for 
pure movement design. And vice versa, in the n..>st 
conscientious attempt ro do only emotional content, 
the artistic instrument will always be creating designs 
in a three-dimensional medium of time, space, and 
quality of motion. 

Form follows function i^ an underlying aesthetic 
principle of the definitions stated above. Form also 
inHudes the internal structure of the dance, which can 
include the general ways a choreographer chooses to 
organize his or her (1) movement materials (theme, 
manipulation, development), (2) variations of the 
movement materials, and (3) abstraction of gesture 
and/or natural human movement stripping it down to 
its basic ingredients. There are other ways of organiz- 
ing, such as task orientations as used by post-modern 
dancers, and chance methods as exemplified in some 
of Merce Cunningham's works. Cunningham and the 
post-moderns rebelled against theme, abstraction, ma- 
nipulation, and development as the only ways of or- 
ganizing structures. They also rebelled against func- 
tions and content for dance used by artists Martha 
Graham and Doris Humphrey (among others), result- 
ing in the creation of a new aesthetic. 

Through the process of abstraction one can achit- e 
symbolism and meaning through gestures, rituals, ar- 
chetypical characters, and myths. Abstraction plays a 
part of the creative process in which a choreographer 
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improvises with natural gestures and locomotive pat- 
terns used in everyday Hfe— the signs of character, 
feelings, and emotions in the real world. Then, by 
abstraction or alterations of movement, the choreog- 
rapher gives the everyday movement a more perceiv- 
able shape in space, time, and quality. By the very act 
of distortion, elongation, condensation, and expansion 
the movements can be enhanced, intensified, and styl- 
ized. Abstraction transtorms pedestrian movement 
into symbolic movement creating an aesthetic illusion. 
The abstracted movement, transformed into an aes- 
thetic object, is based in reality, but belongs in the 
nonreal world of illusion on the theatrical stage. 

Content is defined as the subject matter and mean- 
ing of the dance. One dance can have the content of 
movement design for the sake of movement — there 
being no meaning beyond the movement itself; it is 
meant to be enjoyed for its own sake without a story 
line. Another dance can have the content of a certain 
mood and/or emotion with a character expressing 
attitudes and feelings as a dramatic plot unfolds. 

STYLE 

Style refers to the personal treatment of form as mani- 
fested in the dancer's style, the choreographer's style, 
the ethnic/national style, and in the stylization such 
as the ballet, jazz, or modern dance. The aesthetic 
concept of style is based on the premise suggested by 
Cohen that there should be distinctive criteria for 
distinctive styles to avoid the straitjacket approach. 
Application of an aesthetic criteria to a dance 
performance also necessitates being knowledgeable of 
aesthetic differences between a variety of dance styles 
within a historical, cultural context. 

For example, classical ballet reflects cultural values 
of western Europe between the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The roots of ballet were formulated 
in court dances of the Renaissance and Romantic 
ballet reflected the impact Romanticism had on dance 
and other arts in the nineteenth century. By contrast, 
the American modern dance reflects American cul- 
tural values during the twentieth century. 

The aesthetic beauty of classical ballet, with its set 
code of steps, set rules of execution, pointe shoes, 
lightness, denial of gravity, and regal elegance, are 
manifestations of the lifestyles of kings and queens in 
European monarchies from the Renaissance through 
Romantic periods. During the Renaissance in Europe, 
there was a rebiith of interest in the classical arts of 
ancient Greece during its golden age in fifth century 
B.C. Classical ballet developed out of the Apollonian 
aesthetic concepts laid down by the ancient Greeks, 
such as balance, prop^ tion, harmony, control, f^pose. 
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symmetry, order, restraint, and perfection of tech- 
nique. All of these became aesthetic values — what was 
considered beautiful and desirable by the aristocracy 
and royalty living during the Renaissance. These aes- 
thetic values, which paralleled social, economic, and 
political values of the time, developed into a set code 
of steps and rulc» of deportment appropriate for the 
desirable lifestyle at that time. 

These codes developed into an aesthetic tradition 
which evolved during the Baroque and Romantic peri- 
ods. These aesthetic values became the foundation for 
the development of the classical ballet training based 
on a tradition which stressed regal elegance, grand 
carriage, absolute control of the body, perfection of 
skill, symmetrical balance ana the idealization of the 
human body. The desire to deny gravity and fly 
through space was aided by the invention of the 
pointe shoe which occurred whv,n Romanticism had 
an impact on ballet during the nineteenth century. 
This new style demanded an artistic instrument of a 
superhuman body with long torso, legs, neck, and 
arms, which enhanced and displayed to best advan- 
tage the long classic ballet line. This Apollonian aes- 
thetic demanded a certain body ty^e that could render 
a classical ballet style clearly and beautifully, one 
which could deny gravity and the body's weight, one 
which could deny the stress, strain, and sweat of real- 
ity. The aesthetic of ballet, therefore, is based on the 



illusion of an extraordinary body that moves elegantly 
in most unnatural ways with perfect skill and extreme 
ease. 



THE FLUIDITY OF AESTHETIC CONCEPTS 

Style, form, and content of art change as culture 
changes. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
automobiles, airplanes, telephones, elec*.ficity, radios, 
motion pictures, the women*s movement, and jther 
social and technological changes in America reflected 
a changing American lifestyle and culture. New aes- 
thetic, social, political, and economic values became 
part of American culture as Americans coped with life 
in the fast changing world. Modern dance developed 
in America in rebellion against the imported classical 
ballet stylv from Europe. European classical ballet did 
not meet the expressive needs of the American people 
who were living through the drastic changes from 
World W*i I to World W^ar II. A similar rebellion 
occurred in Germany resulting in the development of 
German modern dance. 

Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
W^eidman were some of the trail blazers who created 
an alternative to ballet that could meet the new anxie 
ties, lifestyles, and expressive needs of Americans. 
These dance pioneers threw away the ballet tutus. 
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Modem dance meets the new anxieties, lifestylesy and expressive needs of twentieth century American^. Ilfree^ the 
bodies, spirits, and minds of the dancers and makes danve an affirmation of self and life. (Nikolais Dance Theatre) 
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The classical ballet grew out 
of the Renaissance courts and 
constitutes an aesthetic based 
on regal elegance^ verticalityy 
lightnesSy and Appolonian 
aesthetic concepts of 
symmetryy order^ and 
harmony. 



codified steps, the traditional classical line, ar.d re- 
placed the toe shoe" with bare feet in order to get in 
touch with the ground and reality. They threw away 
the soft flowing lyricism of ballet and replaced it with 
tension filled twists and contractions of the torso. 
Angular percussive movement of the Ifmbs and synco- 
pated jagged rhythms of early modern dance better 
expressed the anxieties of contemporary life. 

Modern dancers were more concerned with the 
emotion behind the steps than with the perfection of 
skill while doing the steps, as previously emphasized 
by ballet. Modern dancers gave into gravity showing 
the heaviness of the body weight. Modern dancers 
were not trying to show off perfection of skill and 
idealization of the human body, rather they were 
showing — on purpose — the imperfection of human- 
kind. Modern dancers wanted to show the stress, 
strain, and sweat of their art and life. Their dance 
style was based on realities of life which made it new 
and relevant to contemporary life. There was no fixed 




order as previously prescribed in ballet choreography 
of the nineteenth century. Each modern dance chore- 
ographer was free to create in his or her own individ- 
ual style dictated by the emotion from within the self. 

There was a new aesthetic, a new sense of beauty 
found in what wss formerly considered ugly. Modern 
dance was gutsy and grounded in reality. Ea.ly mod- 
ern dance was about things in the life of real people 
who wc '.ed for a living rather than based on courtly 
airs of the Renaissance, or court politics of the Ba- 
roque, or enchanted swans of the Romantic periods. 
Modern dancers based their works on the ideas of the 
dance rather than the e:chibition of perfect technique. 
Modern dancers learned to dance from the inside out. 
They freed bodies, spirits, and minds in their new 
dance styies, which was for them an affirmation of stlf 
and life. 

It is not c situation of ballet or modern dance being 
right or wrong, merely dif/erent aesthetic values 
which, in turn, creates a different sense of beauty. An 
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individual may have a preference of one dance style 
over the other. This is appropriate because the inher- 
ent aesthetic values vary from style to style. Aesthetic 
differences between classical ballet and modern dance 
must be considered when observing a dance perform- 
ance, so that the appropriate aesthetic criteria can be 
applied when evaluating the respective dance .tyle. 
Obviously, in 1987, there arc many aesthetic varia- 
tions within the ballet and modern styles which both 
have evolved into complex mutations by highly indi- 
vidual choreographic approaches by individual artists. 
The coiitemporary ballets choreographed by the late 
George Balanchine, Eliot Feld, Arthur Mitchell, Rob- 
ert Jeffrey, and Peter Martins and the modern works 
by Twyla Tharp, Alvin Ailey, and Paal Taylor all have 
their ov.n individual aesthetic values as manifested in 
their respective works. 

AESTHETIC VALUES 

A working knowledge of the aesthetic values of each 
choreographer as well as the aesthetic values inherent 
in a variety of dance styles is necessary when evaluat- 
ing a dance performance. Criteria for evaluating a 
dance performance in terms of the choreographer, 
dancers, and artistic directoi should include questions 
such as the following: 

Choreographer 

1. What was the choreographer's approach? Was 
the approach clear, rational, and consistent? 

2. What were the external organization and internal 
organization of the vork? 

3. Did the form follow the ftinct-on of the dance? 

4. What was the content of the work and what 
dance elements visualized the content of the work? 

5. What was the choreographer's individual style 
and was the choreographer consistent in style? 

6. Did the choreographer make a wise choice in 
casting the dancers in this work? 

7. Were the movements, music^ costumes, and 
dancers organically unified in content, form, and 
style? 



8. Were »here dear and rational relationships of the 
individual pjrts to the whole? Did one get lost in the 
choreographic journey? If so, when and why? 

9. Did the choreographer use symbolism and ab 
straction? If so, give examples. 

10. Place the choreographer within the context of 
folk/Tine art and cultural values manifested in his or 
her work. 

Dancer 

1. Did the dancer perform with sufficient technical 
skills to bring the choreographic design to fulfillment? 

2. Did the dancer perform witli proficient musical 
ity? 

3. Did the danc*:r possess an appropriate artislic 
instrument for the choreographic style? 

4. Did the dancer possess appropriate power of 
theatrical projection and stage presence? 

5. Did the dancer's performance reflect love of the 
dance or love of self? 

Artistic Director 

1. Was the program well balanced in terms of cho- 
reographic approaches, contents, forms, and styles? 

2. Was there a strong opening and closing work? 

3. Was the program appropriate in length and con- 
tent for the audience? 

4. Was it a smooth running performa* ce or were 
there frequent long delays and/or technical problems 
which marred the performance? 

In summary, this aesthetic framework can be used 
as a language for analysis and rational value judgment 
of a dance performance. It can assist communication 
among all members of a dance community including 
the dancers, choreographers, teachers, critics, aesthe- 
ticians, and members of the audience. 
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25. LABAN ANALYSIS: SELECTED VIEWS ON DANCE ANALYSIS AND 

APPLICATION 



James 

Laban analysis is a theoretical and practical method 
for systematically analyzing and recording movement 
quantitatively and qualitatively. The method provides 
a framework from which to look objectively at move- 
ment and answer such questions as who is moving, 
what is the substance of the movement, where in 
space, when in time, and why in perceived meaning 
and context. Laban's analytical theories and applica- 
tions have been expanded since the concepts were first 
introduced by choreographer and teacher Rudolf von 
Laban (1879-1958) and they have been ftirther devel- 
oped by specialists in many fields. The Laban system's 
value to dance theory and literature has been estab 
lished and now, not unlike music, the art of dance has 
its own language to document and analyze not only 
dance works, but any human movement. The system's 
selected application in diverse fields of research attests 
to its viability as a universal system of movement 
analysis (Bartenieff, Davis, Paulay, 1970). 

Laban believed that the artist had an innate ability 
for movement observation that needed to be cultivated 
and refined in order to enhance the artistic perform- 
ance. Also, he believed that the artist needed to learn 
from the scientist how to bring systematic order to 
this innate visionary awareness. Both methods of ob- 
servation were essential to understand the significance 
of movement and its logical order. 

Laban believed that movement behavior could be 
systematically studied through observation of such 
significant actions as facial or body gestures, body 
carriage, stance, walking, sitting, and so fonh and 
that these movement behavior manifestations have a 
common origin from internal strivings as well as from 
external utilitarian necessities of certain occupations, 
rituals, aesthetic creeds, or from mov.*ment prefer- 
ences of a particular culture or epoch. Knowledge of 
these origins could indicate a movement style for the 
individual, a period, or a culture*. Whether or not the 
purpose of movement facilitates everyday utilitarian 
ends or serves as artistic expression, the elements and 
roots of movement are the same. One goal of the 
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artist is to order the basic elemcnu of movement 
rhythmically and sequentially to convey the inner 
strivings that are inexpressible except through the 
medium of movement and to use the movement ele- 
ments to create a symbolic movement language 
(Laban, 1971). 

The Laban system provides a method to observe the 
dance elements and to systematically examine dance 
critically and aesthetically, as craft and art. From the 
ongoing stream of motion, the basic elements of ges- 
ture, space, time, energy, and movement expression 
can be discerned. The system's theories can be ap- 
plied to a single dancer or a group of dancers. 

LABAN ANALYSIS SYSTEM 

Laban analysis has three componen;s. Labunotationy 
Effort/Shape, and Choreutics, Basically, Labanolatton 
provides a quantitative method to identify and pre- 
cisely specify the movement happening as a person 
moves. The system uses a three-line staff that divides 
the body into the left and right halves. Symbols based 
on a rectangular shape are modified to indicate the 
duration of a movement, the direction, the level of a 
movement and, by their placement on the staff, the 
part of the body moving. Regular ticks or lines on the 
staff mark off the counts and measures for recording 
the rhythms of the dance. Labanotation can be used 
to document what the mover is doing structurally in 
space and time (Hutchinson, 1970, pp. 20-45). 

The second Laban analysis component. Effort/ 
Shapey permits selective observation and analyse, of 
how the mover is using energy and body adaptation to 
space. Effort observation leads toward the discern- 
ment of recognizable energy movement patterns as a 
person makes changes in the use of weight, time, 
body tensions, and focal attention to space. There are 
four factors to effort, weight, time, flow, and space. 
Ea(,h has two polarities or opposite extremes of move- 
iuent quality that enables one to externally visualize 
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the inner motivation for the movement. Weight ex 
pression may be perceived as light or strong, time is 
seen as sustained or sudden^ flow is free or bound, and 
space is indirect or direct. Certain kinds of efibrcs 
have affinities with certain kinds of motions; for ex- 
ample, moving upward as in floating using light 
weight, sustained time, and indirect use of space. 

The correlate cf effort is shape, that is, how the 
body adapts or takes form as it moves through space. 
The three factors of shape are: (1) the three dimen- 
sional process-oriented shaping of the body as it 
molds, sculpts, or forms the space, (2) body oriented 
shape flow, where change in the relationship of the 
body parts takes place as the body moves outward 
from or inward toward the body center, and (3) direc- 
tional shape change when the body links itself with 
the environment through arc-like and spoke-like 
n-.ovcments (Dell, 1970). 

The third Laban analysis component, choreuttcs 
(forms of movement), demonstrates the interdepen- 
dence of movement, space, and dynamics and their 
unity with mind, body, and emotions. For Laban the 
images created by the discernible effort expressions 
(dynamics/quality) were the primary illusion of the 
dance with space, time, and motion as secondary illu- 
sions. The dancer's body could be visualized as sur- 
1 ^nded by an imaginary personal sphere; that is, the 
space through which the dancer moves in natural 
''circuits or rings" that connect, like a scaffold, oP" 
zone of the klnesphere with another and based upon 
circular pathways most harmonious to the dancer's 
body structure. The relationship between the dynam- 
ics and the sphere creates dynamic stress. The visible 
spatial relationship between the dancer and the space 
shows the form of the movement and helps to distin- 
guish the unfolding infinite chain of movement in a 
sort of trace-form through space. 

Laban devclc^ed a series of movement scales that 
function in a similar manner to music scales. The 
scales show the harmonious and natural pathways the 
body follows in moving through space in an uninter- 
rupted flux of motion in a natural succession of move- 
ment sequences (Laban, 1966). 

THE DANCE SCORE 

In the past, dance was ephemeral existing only in the 
performance and the impressions left behind in the 
memories of the choreographer, the performers, and 
the viewers. There was not a document left behind 
that represented the artwork itself as there is with a 
poem, a cathedral, or a symphonic score. Now the 
dance work can be documented through film, video 
tape, and dance scores which can be analyzed and re- 
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experienced as a representation oi the original artistic 
creation. Technology provides another means to ob- 
jectively study the w ork as craft and art. 

The L-ibanotated dance score serves a similar func- 
tion as that of the music score. The dance score 
provides a detailed record of the structure of a work 
which can be analyzed apart from the performance of 
the work and can be used to accurately reconstruct 
the work for future performances. 

It is relatively easy to learn the Laban system and to 
read the dance scores for information which would 
not be clear from viewing a videotape of a particular 
performance done by a cameraman, who may have 
selectively omitted bits of visual information that con- 
tribute to the whole concept. Similarly, in a live 
performance it *s not usually possible to see the infi- 
nite details in the kaleidoscopic flow of the movement 
phrases performed by the dancers. Since people ordin- 
arily focus on a central field, a viewer may only sense 
the peripheral movements and patterns taking place 
out of the central field of vision and miss the essen- 
tials thai contribute to the whole. 

The notated dance score is sort of a road map into 
the essence of the work in terms of time, space, 
motion, dynamics, and form. The choreographer 
structures time through motions that may vary from 
fast to slow, that are related to musical structure or are 
at times independent of music. In a similar fashion to 
reading a musical score, there is '^n indication of 
meter, a specific number of measures to a section, and 
a rhythmical pattern for the dance that may relate to 
the musical rhythm. As in music, dance tempi may be 
seen, for example, as adagio, allegro, or andante. 

The choreographer structures space through mo- 
tion. The floor plans show the movement pathways of 
the dancers as they enter, move around, and exit from 
the stage. The floor plans also show how each 
dancer's pathway relates to the other dancers' path- 
ways. Each dancer's body and the groupings of the 
dancers create shapes in the space. The directional 
movements of the dancer define the three dimensions 
of space: vertical, horizontal, and sagital. 

The choreographer creates a dynamic structure for 
the piece by movement choices that express a quality 
of motion/energy, such as restricted, free, urgent, lei- 
surely, weighted, or focused. 

The score shows the fortn of the work. Each simple 
phrase of movement is linked in a logical order with 
subsequent phrases that make a movement statement 
about an idea, a mood, or 2. state of mind. As in 
music, the form of the choreographic structure might 
be based on a theme, vaiiations on a theme, and a 
restatement of the theme (i.e., the A-B-A form). 




RAMIFiCATIONS FOR DANCE AESTHETICS 

Because Laban analysis is so precise and thorough in 
presenting the possibilities of the whole body and the 
individual body parts moving, it is an excellent re- 
source to enhance the education of a dancer or chore- 
ographer. In education, students reading scores learn 
about music and dance rhythms, precision of spatial 
directions, choreographic form, interpretative expres- 
sion, and historical dance styles. 

The dancer or choreographer trained in the system 
develops a greater sensitivity to seeing the subtle nu- 
ances cf any movement, and in the case of a dancer 
can more quickly assimilate the style and details in 
reproducing the movement as demonstrated by the 
choreographer or teacher. For instance, the dancer 
begins to look for such details as the exact level and 
point in spac^ to which an arm may have moved, the 
degree of the rotation of the limb, the exact timing of 



the movement, the specific relationship of each part 
of the arm to the other parts, the shape of the arm 
and the kind of energy that produced the movement. 

Young choreographers have models for their own 
choreography, ard they can begin to discern the his- 
torical evolution of a particular genre and what ele- 
ments are or are .lot present which suggest style. This 
in turn aids the choreographer to bciier critically eval- 
uate his or her own choreography and recognize what 
is good in che choreography, where it can be im- 
proved, and various possibilities of how it might be 
altered to clearly r 'nforce the desired intention. 

The use of Laban*s theories in the studio reinforces 
understanding of basic movement space principles 
that can be applied to any dance technique or choreo 
graphic exploration. Descriptive words provide a ver- 
bal language for communication and also elicit visual 
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imagery which helps the dancer experientially inter 
nalize the movement, rather than just move through 
the form of a series of known movements such as a 
classical ballet enchaincment. Selected movement 
combinations can enhance the kinesthetic sense of 
time, weight, tension, and spatial orientation. Aware- 
ness of the postural shape of the body, shifts of 
weight, and natural movement sequences all reinforce 
efficiency and the ability to perform skilled move- 
ments with assurance and conviction. The C)cle of a 
movement phrase (e.g., the expansion of the body in 
inhalation and contraction in exhalation) can be 
sensed in the interdependence in movement se- 
quences. 

In choreography, creative choices become criched 
with some understanding of combinations of efforts 
that produce movements of floating, gliding, pressing, 
flicking, and so forth and their ;;frmity with spatial 
pathways. Curved and straight lines which create 
shape, dynamics, and the design of th^ body in re 
pose, movement, or in relationship to another 
dancer's line become evident and a source for defining 
the space with movement patterns which trace path- 
ways such as spirals, figure eights, pyramids, and 
cubes. 

The Laban basics allow the viewer to sort out the 
essentials of the movement and their relationship to 
the whole. The observer trained in Laban theory 
learns to look for the kinetic sense in phrai^es of 
movement and how they relate to the structured time, 
energy, and spatial directions. The observer learns to 
see the sequential patterns and pathways of the 
dancer's body movement as well as the movement 
around the performance space. The observer learns to 
look at what is stressed in the phrase of movement, 
th? relationship of the body parts in the phrase, and 
how the phrase is initiated, developed, and concluded. 
The observer learns to distinguish symmetrical and 
asymmetrical dynamic balance in a singl* dancer or a 
group of dancers. 

The application of Laban's concepts gives insights 
into different dance forms, the evolution of certain 
genres, and choreographic styles. For example, gener- 
ally in ballet the torso is vertical, the a'ms are curved 
and move primarily to the front and sides of the body, 
the legs arc rotated outward, there is a sense of 
weightlessness, and the movements follow a sequence 
of codified ballet steps. By contrast, the Balinese 
dance uses a diagonal stress in the torso from opposite 



shoulder to hjp, angular arms, and very htde vertical 
riae and falK it uses the head, hands, and eyes more 
than in ballet. 

In comparing Wendy Hilton's Baroc^ue French 
court ballet reconstruction, y^n Ecc/ioe: Borec-Minuet 
(1711), Anton Dolins* 1941 reconstruction of Per- 
rot's 1845 Pas de Quatre, and George Balanchine's 
Jewels (1967), the development cf ballet technique, 
st)le, and expression can be analyzed. For instance, in 
the Baroque the arms seldom rise above the shoulder, 
there is little rise and fall vertically, the movements 
are unhurried, and patterns and gestures suggest the 
codified manner of the court. In Pas de Quatre the 
arms move in the characteristic circular pathways as- 
sociated with the ballet today, there is an emphasis on 
rising against the force of gravity, the patterns on the 
stage generally tend to be symmetrical, and the ges- 
tures of each dancer suggest their individuality. In 
Jewels Balanchine freely adapts the ballet technique 
and expressive gesture to suggest the qualities inher- 
ent in various jewels. Patterns and n ovements are 
more asymmetrical and the energy of the dancers and 
the work is in keeping with :he pace of today's soci- 
ety. One other example is that of Martha Graham's 
choreographic style. Unlike the ballet choreographers, 
she uses highly styli/.ed expressive gestures that define 
psychological states of mind, bound energy, strong 
postural shifts of weight, a shaped torso, and move- 
ments that take the body all the way to the floor. 

The application of Laban's analytical theories can 
enhance understanding of one's own movements, of 
others' movements, and of the craft and art of chore- 
ography. The Laban system's sound theoretical base 
and its flexibility of application make u a significant 
method for dance analysis in research, education, ai d 
choreography. 
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SECTION VII 



THOROUGHFARES OF THE BODY AND THE MIND: 

DANCE SCIENCE 

Unprecedented has been the drive to unravel the mysteries of how to move safcl) and yet become a high 
level mover, that kind of dancer whose mind and body appear to function in perfect harmony. During 
the 1980s, the thrust of the kinesthetic Inquiry dealing directly with dance was centered upon the re- 
education of inaccurate or inefficient habitual ways of moving, by conscientiously exploring how the 
body is used in dance. 

Of utmost interest has been the identification of movement hazards which may lead to injury ir. ;he 
studio or on the stage. Increasing awareness of potentially injurious situations, such as hard flooring, 
inadequate v^aim-up, and errors in training, have been central issues. Separating specific fitncs:* needs of 
the dancer from the aesthetic aspects of dance instruction pointed the way to the exploration ot physical 
relationships between danct and athletics. 

More specifically, the requisite physical skills and attributes of the dancer were identified and 
described so instructors could ^pply the information directly to their work. Never before have kinesiulu- 
gists and exercise physiologists been so keenly aware of the specific physical attributes of the dancer. 

In a rallying call, early detection of potential injuries through a pre-screening progiam may help tu 
identify tight or weak muscle groups and body alignment problems. Then, to re-educate misaligned 
bodies and poor neuro motor patterning, various therapeutic a, ' fundamental movement training 
programs were described. The primary function of instruction in movement efficiency and basic 
technique to establish physical craftsmanship was empha..lzed as was the io!c of the body as an 
instrument and vehicle for expression. At the vanguard of this trend in thinking was the kinesiulugist 
whose investigations in common overuse injuries, knee disorders, and back problems provided the dance 
educator with increasingly sophisticated information. 

The gap between research and application is closing. Thus far this lively interaction between the 
laboratory and the studio has had a profound effec upon the Jance world. One can be hopeful that an 
improved quality of dance insti action, less idiosyncratic and more universal, will continue tu become 
available for all dancers. 
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26. BODY THERAPIES, WHAT THEY DO 

Martha Myers 



Several years ago, I suggested lo a professional dancer 
and colleagi'e who had come lo me with postural 
problems that she might enjo^ and profi; from cl:sscs 
in one of the body therapies. She attended a week- 
long intensive course during ^,.i;ol break, and on her 
return reported that her reaction on the first da^ had 
been negative. She was uncomfortable, she confessed, 
because mo^t of the time they had "rolled around on 
the floor." It was like returning to childhood — in- 
fancy even. It was often painstakingly sluw and she 
could not sec its relation to her experience of move- 
ment as a dancer, but by the end of the week, she 
acknowledged, her response became more positive. 
She noted sligr^t changes in her ease with these unfa- 
miliar maneuvers on the floor. As the class progressed 
to the vertical, she became aware of how these 
changes could be practiced in everyday actions of 
standing aitJ walking, and thus to dancing My 
friend's initial puzzlement and Jiscomfort are not un 
common among those who first experience lessons in 
body therapy. Muscles arc being called on to perform 
new tasks when old habits are noi yet forgotten. One's 
body can feel awkward, even alien, h is a difT^rent 
way of looking at the body's potential for movement. 

WHAT ARE THE BODY THERAPIES? 

The loosely related group of systems known as the 
body therapies focus on the re-education of an Indi 
viduaKs habitual motor patterning. Its practitioners 
use a variety of modalities — ^ touch, ideation, manipu 
lation, movement — to evaluate and ct)rrect percei\ed 
errors in postural alignment and movement mechan 
ic&. Interventions are designed to enhance discrimina 
tion of senL )ry and perceptual motor cues, which 
practitioners see as basic lo the process of altering an 
individual's static and dynamic movement. They also 
believt. 'hat attending to sensory and somatic cues can 
lead to increased awareness of intrapsychic experience 
and thus help to integrate physical and affective be 
havior. This in turn encourages greater range and 
depth of expressivity in both interpersonal interaction 
and artistic performance. 



Accoiaing to Moshe FcMenkrais (1972) na'or 
body therapy practitioner, ''Ifa man does not feel, he 
cannot sense differences, and of course he will not 
able to distinguish one action from anothe*"' (p, 59). 
He insists that **To learn we need time, attention, and 
discrimination, to discriminate we must sense" (p. 
58). This learning to sense, exploring how joints 
n;ove, reducing action to its least fraction to sec how 
it begins and progresses, and exactly how much en 
ergy each part needs is as slow as learning to walk 
again or to do one's first plic properly. It takes a 
different kind of discipline and patience not thp,: of 
"going for the burn" but of trying like the spider to 
weave a net around the fly without disturbing him. It 
takes a willingness to suspend one's assumptions 
about Iiow movement, especially one's own, ought to 

go. 

The term, "body therapy," is not considered totally 
appropriate ly many of the practitioner 'teachers of 
the systems. First, they naturally perceive their differ 
ences as more distinctive than their comm' nalitles. 
Second, responsible practitioner^ are careful to point 
out that the modalities they use arc educative and in 
the broad sense therapeutic, but not medically reha 
bilitativc as defined within the parameters of tradi- 
tional medical practice, thus "therapies" can be mis- 
leading. However, medical specialists such as physical 
therapists are incorporating various aspects of the sys- 
tems into their work, and some body therapists prac 
tice in conjunction with physicians. A third point that 
makes the term confusing i: that it is not always easy 
to Categorize a particular system a: to '.^hiither it is a 
body, mind, or mind1)od; therapy. Thus any um 
brella designation is, to a degree, unsatisfactory. 

Among the major disciplines (such as the Alcxan 
der System, Bartenieff Fundamentals'", Feldcnkrais 
Method, Rol^ s Structural Integr. tion, Sclver's Aware 
ness Through Movement, Swcigard's Ideokincsis), it 
could be argued that one or another belongs in a 
different category. The proliferation of more recent 
systems that evolved and or became recognized in the 
past decade add to this problem. This author is most 
familiar with the systems of Ashton Puterning, Bon 
nie Bainbridgc Cohen's Mind/Booy Centering, 
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Stone's Polarity ' nerapy, and Trager's Psycho-Physi 
cal Integration. Obviously, in a brief space one can 
only suggest certain generative ideas, methods, and 
goals that connect these systems, and attempt to dis 
tinguish the practices of one or two. 



MIND-BODY, EMOTIONAL-PHYSICAL 
INTERCONNECTION 

It is obvious from the titles of many of the systems 
that one unifying precept is the assumed interconnec- 
tion between the mind and body, the emotional and 
physical. However, some of the sysrems emphasize the 
psychodynamic component of movement more than 
others (Rolfing and Bioenergetics, for instance). They 
stress the importance of an individual's understanding 
of his or her movement patterns (preferences, struc- 
ture, omissions, etc.). Awareness of these habitual 
movement choices, they believe, leads to increased 
understanding of self and the possibility of changing 
physical and psychosocial behavior. For them, muscu- 
loskeletal change is necessary to achieve meaningful 
alteration of feelings and emotional states. Thus, a 
system such as the Pilates Method in which most 
practitioneis emphasize physical conditioning alone 
would not fit neatly under the umbrella of body thera- 
pies as this group defines them. 

Whether tacit or explicit, the assumption of mind/ 
body interaction and the goal of psychophysical inte- 
gration* are central to body therapy training. In this 
respect they are also close to eastern nh'Iosophies of 
yoga and the martial arts which have \e i one of 
several major influences on their d /elr^-^ -i 

USE OF BODY THERAPILS BY 
PERFORMERS 

Performers find this philosophical stance sympathetic 
to their goals as artists. There are also aesthetic pref- 
erences implicit in this * latcrial and its manner of 
presentation. Although not easy to summarize, an 
example of their expression might be. "Each individ- 
ual's movement is unique, and most beautiful when 
this uniqueness i« allowed fiill expression. **0r, regard- 
ing teaching. "The teacher is a guide, leading the 
student in the exploration of how his, Tier body can 
move — not just in an efficient but a regenerative way, 
with a grace of spirit, and reciprocally with the envi- 
ronment." 

These humanistic and aesthetic goals have no doubt 
played a role in the adoption of body therapy training 
as an integral part of dance education in professional 
and educational institutions across the country. Artists 
find them useful to improve technique, expand crea- 



tive potential, prevent injury, and restore full function 
follcwing medical rehabilitation. They arc valuable in 
dance training for a number of reasons — developing 
perceptual and sensory motor systems has already 
been mentioned. These skills are central to motor 
learning in both dance and sports. But not all students 
are equally endowed with perceptual acuity and many 
students have not developed efficient motor pattern- 
ing in everj-day life prior to learning a specific physi- 
cal skill such as dance. They bring their randomly 
acquired movement behavior and perceptual deficits 
into the study of new motor tasks. The resulting 
postural pathomechanics can be seen in dance classes 
from beginning to advanced, with beginning students 
struggling to cope with steps their bodies are only 
minimally equipped musculoskeletally to execute, and 
advanced students camouflaging many of the same 
faults by a more sophisticated technique. 

These students can benefit frcnr. adjunctive study 
that focuses on refining sensory and perceptual cues, 
awareness of habits of initiation of movement, and tlie 
neuromuscular synergies these evoke. For instance, 
the study of BarteniefF Fundamentals™, with its base 
in Labanalysis, can be valuable in helping students 
explore their movements with respect to personal 
preferences in the «ay they use time, weight, and 
other aspects of movement. 

Control of these obvions but sometimes elusive 
movement components is essential to coherently orga- 
nize and clarify movement performance. The relation- 
ship of head/neck to humeral/scapular/ clavicular ar- 
ticulation is a case in point. Hypertonicity in the 
muscles of one of these areas compromises motion in 
the other (Sweigard, 1974). For example, arms carried 
pressed to the torso reduce range-of-motion in the 
scapulae, which are closely integrated with arm move- 
ments, lessening their motion potential. Limited scap- 
ular action also interferes with breathing patterns and 
reduces spinal rotation, flexion, and extension. Head 
motion is restricted, which makes turning more diffi- 
cult. 

Such deficits ultimately ccmpronrise the dancer's 
expressive range. They are major culprits of physical 
injury (Solomon and Micheli, in press). Many psycho 
therapists believe that movement pathomechanics 
have ^ psychogenic as well as physical source (Schr.itt 
and Schnitt, in press). They see these factors as 
equally intertwined in the development of distorted 
body image, poor interpersonal skills, and apparent 
lack of affect. It is this intertwining which often con- 
founds dance teachers in their effbtts to help students 
improve and which body therapists hope they are 
helping to unravel by addressing the issue at the so- 
matic level. 
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BODY THERAPY APPROACHES TO 
LEARNING 

The tedium experienced by my dance colleague in her 
first body therapy classes is similar to that of begin- 
ning dance students as they repeat exercises broken 
into parts and performed at half time. It is difficult for 
them to see how these ingredients will help them 
fulfill their cherished image of dancing. They do not 
yet see that freedom in motion comes from develop- 
ing ever-finer responses — kinesthetic, visual, haptic — 
of deepening neuromuscular control to the micro- 
level. As Feldenkrais (1972) told his students, "... 
discrimination is finest when the stimulus is smallest" 
(p. 59). 

In the process of neuromuscular re-education prac- 
ticed in the body therapies, movement is often 
stripped to its smallest components as the student 
learns to sense and differentiate the delicate muscular 
synchrony that allows the cervical spine to lengthen 
and "the head to float freely on the spine' as students 
of the Alexander System are instructed (Caplan, 
Crow, Wolf, & Alexander, 1978-85). 

However, minimalism, whether in effort, space, 
musical structure, or all three can tempt either viewer 
or participant to boredom. One aspect of boredom is 
that the perceiver s tools of discrimination are limited. 
The deeper one*s knowledge of a subject the more 
likely it is to engage one's attention. Each of the body 
therapies has a singular way of dealing with these 
learning principles to help students expand their at- 
tention, become aware, and gain finer control of their 
movement. 

A practitioner of Labanalysis/Bartenieff Funda- 
mentals, for instance, looks through the dancer's 
whirl of motion to catch its successive shapes and how 
they are achieved. The practitioner would note for 
students whether there is full thiee-dimensional use of 
the joints in creating these shapes, or if the last small 
degrees of motion are lost in the hurry to complete 
the figure or begin a new one. It would '»Jso be noted 
whether the micro-actions they experience or obse*Tre 
begin carefully in the body or more pcripherall)^ in the 
limbs. 

Motor learning therapy corroborates the point that 
the finer the discrimination, the more skilled the 
performance. "The ability to differentiate . - ents is a 
prerequisite to selectively attending to those events 
and this ability improves with practice" (Rothstein, 
1981, p. 98). Research also shows that "highly skilled 
players can tell what will happen as soon as the ball 
leaves the pitcher*s hand. They learn that certain oc 
currences or outcomes are associated with certain 
early cues'* (p. 99). The body therapy systems, in the 
language of motor learning, allow performers to 
"guide their own learning through the use of available 



feedback," and "to evaluate theii own performance 
through the use of internal cues'' (p. 109). 

In the Alexander System, students learn what they 
do to interfere with free motion iii head, neck, and 
siioulders. Through the precise but barest tactile guid- 
ar.ce of the teacher, they learn to inhibit old patterns 
such as pulling the head back and down. They p.^'ac- 
tice new coordinations in simple motions of sitting, 
standing, and walking until these become as auto- 
matic as the previous iatrogenic ones. 

Sessions in Bar^enieff Fundamentals and Sweigard 
Ideokinetic Facilitation commonly begin on the floor. 
Movement sequences in fundamentals are designed to 
help the srudent connect body halves — upper with 
lower, right with left or limbs with torso — using 
images and motor sequences. Many of these are 
mo^*lcd on early childhood motor development, basic 
reflexes, and growth patterns. One learns how infan- 
tile foraging motions of the head will sequentially roll 
the body from supine lying to prone lying, and how to 
do this releasing habitual hypertonus to allow easy 
flow and connection between body parts. 

In Ideokinesis, the student lies quietly, attending to 
images suggested by the practitioner. Appropriate 
tactile cues release inappropriate muscular tension and 
activate new neuromuscular patterns aimed at improv 
ing dynamic alignment. The student might be given 
images, offered in Sweigard 's book, to counteract a 
"high chest," often the result in dance of being told 
to "pull up" or "lift" the ribs. One such image is to 
"Visualize the rib case inside the shoulders as a large 
fat prune, extending from the base of the neck to the 
level of the lowest ribs. Watch it wrinkle repeatedly ill 
over to shrink away from the shoulders toward the 
center, until its circumference is reduced to that of a 
broomstick" (Sweigard, 1974, p. 241). Imagery as a 
training modality has been the subject of much re- 
search and controversy, but it is being used increas- 
ingly in the training regimen of elite athletes as well 
as dancers (Teich and Weintraub, 1985). 

The author's observation of the benefits of body 
therapy study in da.ice training are based on 20 years 
of study and clinical experience incorporating these 
principles into classes and workshops. Such clinical 
evidence, however, needs the support of scientific re 
search which is now beginning in this discipline. The 
author urges dance students and u<ichers to explore 
these resources for themselves. It might be wise to 
sample several body therapies to find which is more 
agreeable to one's taste and temperament before de 
ciding to focus more intently on a particular system. 
Each will open a new window on movement for the 
dancer, provide a new language for re-thinking the 
familiar, and exp'^re the untapped potential of his or 
her physical/emotionaLlntellectual expression. 
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27. BARTEWJEFP FUNDAMENTALS: L ARLY DETECTION OF 
POTENTIAL DANCE INJURY 

Sandra Kay Lauffenburger 



Moit dance injuries are not sudden or traumatic. 
They are commonly chronic, stemming from carefully 
cul/vated but ineflficient movement patterns devel- 
oped and used by the student during his or her nu- 
* erous years of training. These ineflficient patterns 
begin to develop in an unprepared or unaware body as 
-he student tries to cope with technique or ^horeogra 
phy. The patterns manifest themselves in improper 
muscle sequencing, misfiring of unneeded muscles, 
oveiiise of certain muscles, and muscle tone imbal- 
ance. 

In instances of less frequent body usage (e.g., by 
nondancers) these ineflficient movement patterns may 
not cause concern regarding injury potential. How- 
ever, given the degree of repeated usage required dur- 
ing dance training, rehearsals, and performances, the 
potential for injury resulting from inefficient motor 
patterns is a concern. Inefficient patterns lead tc mus- 
cle misuse or overdependence on muscles not de 
signed for the requisite action. As training continues, 
this misuse can lead to overuse of the inappropriate 
muscles as well as lack of use and weakening of the 
more appropriate ones. Finally, muscle imbalance re- 
sults, and added lo excessive stress ^repetitive usej and 
fatigue, r' e ingredients for dance injury exist. 

The Lest place to break this potentially destructive 
chain is at the start, by looking at the motor patterns 
being requested by the teacher. The aim is to detect 
as early as possible inetficient patterns used by the 
student to achieve requested movements, and to in- 
crease the student's awareness of the inappropriate 
and the more functional motor pattern. Thus, dance 
injui} prevention depends greatly on the dance 
teacher's ability to spot incorrect muscle usage and 
inappropriate motor patterning. Efficient body usage 
is easiest to observe and correct by looking at simple 
joint functions. However, given the myriad and com- 
plexity of mos*^ dance movement, the teacher may 
need a method of organizing, understanding, and ob 
serving movement patterns. 

Bartenieff Fundamentals are an effective way of or 
ganlzing an investigation of muscle use and motor 



patterns. The Fundamentals are a stii^^s of exercises 
which are now an integral part of the Laban Move- 
ment analysis system in the United States. These ex- 
ercises embody the basic internal and external pro- 
cesses that underlie all movement from athletics to 
choreography to life-supporting tasks. Most of the 
basic exercises involve simple lifting and lowering, or 
flexing and extending of limbs or segments of limbs 
or trunk. 

No matter ho complex a piece of technique or 
choreography is, it can be broken into com* ^nents 
that relate directly to one or more specific Fundamen- 
tals. This article concentrates on the use of Funda- 
mentals as an early identification system for the detec- 
tion of inefficient motor function and thus spotlights 
potential for chronic injury. 

The "thigh lift" is one of the simplest Fundamental 
exercises. The exercise procedure is outlined in Figure 
1. The kinesiologic action is pure flexion and exten- 
sion at a single hip joint. 

Hip flexion and extension are very basic compo- 
nents of dance technique and choreography (plic, 
passe, walking, running, etc.). In using this exeicise, 
the teacher has a chance to observe the student's 
motor patterns, possible muscle imbalance, and to 
draw the student's attet .on to problems befoie rc et 
itive use causes chronic pain and the potential for 
injury. The same exercise performed correctly can also 
be used to re-train a more efficient noninjury-prone 
motor action that will presumably become the stu 
dent's new habit. 

There are three main injury-prone locations related 
to simple hip flexion and extension, the spine, the hip 
joint, and the knee joint. 

T/ie Spine. The potential for spinal pain and injury 
can be detected by observing the relationship of ihc 
sacrum to the floor as the degree of flexion increa^^es. 
An anterior til: of the pelvis (particularly to initiate 
the movement) or a loss of full sacral conract with the 
floor (by rolling onto the coccyx or the lumbar spine j 
should not occur. Either indicates the inability to 




Figure 1, Fundamental Exercise: Thigh Lift 

Action: Lie back in a "hook lie" position. Exhale and hollow the abdomen to Initiate 
the movement of leading with the top of the knee to lift the thigh toward the chest. 
Maintain the same amount of flexion in the knee. Return to the starting position. 

Student Experience: Lumbar extensor muscles begin to lengthen (i.e., tension dimin- 
ishes in them). The gluteal muscles gradually relax so ths whole sacrum settles on 
the floor. This allows t^e illiopsoas to function. The whole process will be exper- 
ienced as a changing 01 tension around the Greater Trochanter. Anchoring of the rest 
of the body occurs in the c^^posite (nonworking) leg from ischium to heel and in the 
utmost width across the back and front of the chest. 




Starting Position 




Midway through action 




Stabilize tlie pel /is during hip flexion, tlius, true artic- 
ulation at the hip joint occiirs. Often shortening, 
rather than lengthening of the lumbar area is ob- 
served, signaling misuse or overuse of the lumbar 
erector spinae muscles tc perform the action, and a 
concurrent lack of use or weakness in the abdominal 
muscles (rectus and transversus abdominii, in particu- 
lar). This shortening not onXy creates an added com- 
pression on the vertebrae, bai the misuse of the erec- 
tor spinae leads to hypercontraction and muscle 
spasm. These are all symptoms indicating potentiai 
low back problems. 

The Hip Joint. The hip is a second site to evaluate 
for injury potential. The action of flexion should in- 
volve only the rectus femoris and illiopsoas of the 
working leg, with the rectus and transversus 
abdominals stabilizing the pelvis and the balanced 
usage of the hamstrings and quadriceps stabilizing the 
knee in its flexed position. However, careful observa- 
tion of this exercise often reveals overinvolvement of 
the tensor fascia lata and gluteal muscles. A shorten- 
ing along the late/al side of the working hip and/or 
abduction of the thigh ate key indjcators of this mus- 
cular involvement. 

Actual hip joint injuries are not so common, but 
continuance of this muscle misuse leads to spinal mis- 
alignment through a rotary tension. Muscle spasm 
and pain in the sacral area often occurs from nerves 
pinched by hyper-contracted gluteals. Overused ab- 
ductors can lesult in oveiall thigh muscle imbalance, 
which is a precursor of knee problems. 

The Knee Joint. Potential knee injury as a result of 
hip flexion and extension may seem less obvious, but 
It exists and can be detected by examination of the 
performance of this exercise. As the knee moves to- 



Retumtng to startng position 

ward the chest it should keep a constant distance from 
the body's midlir.^. Deviation toward the nr.idline sig- 
nals too *nuch adductor and/or gracilis tension, devia- 
tion away can indicate abductor (tensor fascia lata, 
gluteus medius) predominance. Imbalance of the lat- 
eral and medial thigh muscles can cause pain and 
potential for injur) b) distorting the alignment of the 
knee. Tight or overactive adductors can cause a me- 
dial dr^^tortion in alignment and put strain or. the 
medial Hgaments and meniscus. Overuse of the abduc- 
tors leads to lateral distortion in alignment. The knee 
joint's healthy ftinctioning is greatly dependent on che 
maintenance of pure tracking in its movement. Strain 
on ligaments is the first step in weakening or tearing 
of these important support fibers. 

Injury potential resulting from muscle imbalance or 
misuse can be found when performing this action in 
parallel position. Any inappropriate muscle function- 
ing will be intensified when working in outward rota- 
tion and particularly when bearing weight. 

Thus, screening for injury potential in the spine, 
hip, and knee joints can be done by using one of the 
Bartenieff Fundamentals. Knowledgeable, trained us- 
age of the full spectrum of Fundamentals allows the 
dance teacher to evaluate muscle usage and motor 
patterning for all the major joints in the body. The 
fiill spectrum includes additional simple, as well as 
more advanced motor patterns which allow the exam- 
ination of the chain reaction effect that one motor 
action has on the muscles and joints in the rest of the 
body. 

Training in Bartenifff Fundamentals is available 
through the Laban/Bartenieff Institute for Movement 
Studies (New York City or Seattle, Washington) or 
th rough individual Certified Movement Analysts 
(graduates of the above mentioned training program^. 
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28. BASIC CONCEPTS OF BIOMECHANICS: RELATING THE FOOT AND 

ANKLE TO OVERUSE INJURIES 

Steven R. Kravitz 



Anatomically, the ankle joint consists of the articular 
aspects of the distal tibia and fibula surrounding the 
articulating joint surface of the talus. The joint pri- 
marily allows dorsiflexion (flexion) and plantarflexion 
(extension) of the foot on the leg. The joint just below 
the talus, the "subtalar joint," allows for articulation 
between the talus and the calcaneus (heel bone). This 
joint has three facets, or joint surfaces, where the two 
bones lie in direct contac. with each other. 

These three areas, with all movable joints, are 
constru'^ted with a smooth surface of hyaline cartilage 
over bony areas at the corresponding facets which 
decrease friaion and allow the opposing bones to 
move with respect to one another. The anterior, mid- 
dle and posterior facets are arranged in a manner to 
classify the subtalar joint as a "saddle joint," allowing 
the talus to rotate and slide as well as plantarflex or 
dorsiflex relative to the calcaneus. 

Thus, the articulation allows motion in all three 
cardinal body planes — frontal for eversion/inveriion, 
sagital for dorsiflexion/plantarflexion, and transverse 
plane for inward rotation (adducticn)/outward rota- 
tion (abduction). This available motion is due to the 
axis, around which the motion occurs, which is obli- 
que to all three cardinal body planes and thus not 
parallel to any one plane (16' froiii the transverse 
plane and 42* from the sagital plane). 

A full description of the mechanics relative to these 
different aspects crnnot be covered within the space 
of this article. Howevei, the athlete and dancer should 
remember that the various mechanical aspects of the 
subtalar joint complex due to the structural and dy 
namic factors briefly described, allow the foot to pro- 
nate and supinate, ?nd when doing so, tremendously 
affects the stability of the foot. This causes the foot to 
function as both a mobile shock absorber (when pro- 
nated) or a rigid lever (when supinated) used to propel 
one forward to the next step, propel one off the 
ground to perform a jump or a jete, or propel a 
ballerina to her toe "en pointe" stance. 

Simply stated, pronarion describes a foot which col 
lapses as one bears weight upon it. Pronation at the 



subtalar joint allows the heel (calcaneus) to evert, and 
thus leads to the foot rolling in upon itself. As the 
calcaneus everts, the talus is forced to internally rotate 
and plantarflex. Remember that motion at the sub- 
talar joint occurs in all three body planes, thus as the 
heel everts, relative to the calcaneus, the talus is 
forced to perform the other two motions described. 
Heel eversion cannot occur by itself. The other two 
movements must simultaneously develop in a weight 
bearing attitude. 

The internal rotarional force of the talus transfers 
through the ankle joint to the lower tibia and fibular 
forcing the leg to internally rotate. The leg internally 
rotates at a faster speed than the thigh (when not 
extended and locked) leading to significant shearing 
force at .he knee as well as a tendency to pull the 
patellar tendon internally directing the knee cap off of 
its normal track. The resultant effect to this joint 
often produces "runner's knee" or "dancer's knee" as 
the under surface and the surrounding tissues around 
the knee cap become inflamed. 

Furthermore, plantarflexion of the talus leads to- 
ward anterior movement of the upper tibia, increasmg 
strain to the knee as well as :he foot. As the talus 
plantarflexes, the inside column of the arch unlocks 
enhancing the collapsing effect on the foot. This pro- 
duces the typical "rolled in foot" appearance and 
leads toward the development of many overuse inju- 
ries, such as heel pain, shin splints, and stress frac- 
tures. 

The mechanism for heel pain is easily demon- 
strated. Make an arch out of your hand and picture a 
rubber band attached around the end of the thumb 
and forefinger. As you open this arch, you can easily 
picture the rubber band being stretched. Similar 
mechanisms occur on the plantar (bottom) aspect of 
the foot. Here, a traction or stretch is placed upon the 
multiple rissues (as muscles and fascia) found at the 
bottom aspect of the foot. The plantar fascia is a thick 
piece of tissue which is attached to the :alcaneus (heel 
bone) as a narrow band and then broadens as it runs 
distally tcward the metatarsal heads oae through five. 
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Collapse of the arch structure phces considerable 
strain on this tissue, and is a common cause of arch 
and heel pain. 

Shin splints may also be associated with these 
mechanisms. This is especially true to the tibialis 
posterior muscle (posterior shin splints) which will 
often overwork, attempting to "hold up the arch" in 
an appropriate functioning position. One must re- 
member, muscles are generally necessary to provide 
motion of bones respective to one another at joint 
interfaces, and are not designed to provide support to 
an unstable structure. One of this muscle's functions 
include foot supination; thus, the collapsing foot pro- 
vides excessive strain to the tibialis posterior often 
initiating the "shin splint/' 

Stress fractures may also be associated with exces- 
sive pronatory movements. The internally rotating leg 
may develop a subsequent stress fracture just above 
the malleoli (outsi'je of the ankle joint) reactive to thv 
torque forces established relative to the internally ro- 
tating talus. Pinpoint pain over bone is highly sugges- 
tive of this injury. It is often noticed 3.0-5.0 cm. 
proximal to the fibular malleolus found at the outside 
of the ankle joint. 

Also, second metatarsal stress fractures are com- 
monly associated with similar pathology. The mecha- 
nisms here relate to the only way the foot can truly 
"roll in" — for the first metatarsal to become 
hypermobile, and thus dorsiflex. As this occurs, the 
first metatarsal moves toward the top surface of the 
foot; one "loses their inside pillar of support" to the 
foot. The rolled in appearance with associated calca- 
neal eversion is the result. As the first metatarsal 
dorsiflexes, it looses its ability to maintain weight 
bearing function; the weight which normally would 
have been absorbed by the first metatarsal is trans- 
ferred to the much thinner second metatarsal. During 
aggressive propulsive activity, too much force may be 
received on the second metatarsal bone, causing it to 
develop a small hairline fracture known commonly as 
"stress fracture" or "march fracture." The overly pro- 
natcd foot may develop these problems as well as a 
myriad of other overuse injuries. 

A small amount of pronation is normal and indeed 
needed to absorb shock. However, excessive pronatory 
motion can lead to many overuse injuries as seen in 
dancers. These s) idromtr* may occur anatomically 
from the lower lumbar spine distally through the bot- 
tom plantar aspect of the foot. Generally, the heel lies 
perpendicular to the supporting surface. Small 
amounts of calcaneal eversion during heel contact may 
occur, but should reduce to be normally perpendicular 
during the middle of the stance phase of the walking 
cycle. Calcaneal eversion in this period of the walking 
or running cycle is often indicative of excessive 
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Figure L Ankle and subtalar joints frontal plane view 
from the back ^posterior) aspect of lower leg and foot. 
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Figure 2. Axis of subtalar joint motion in relation to 
talus and calcaneus. 
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pronatory motion and should be evaluated for bi 
omcchanical instability. 

The overly pronated foot should be treated b) sup 
port to decrease injury potential. Shoes with strong 
heel counters and lo:. adinal arch pads can be help- 
fiil in controlling the relatively unstable pronated foot. 
Shoe inserts, orthotics, can be made from a cast im 
pression of the foot taken with the foot in a good 
fijnctioning position and are most helpful in providing 
needed support. 

Hyperpronated feet statistically develop multiple 
deformities (as bunions, hammertoes, and heel spur 
syndrome) more commonly than the normal foot. 
Therefore, orthotic support is often advocated, when 
indicated, to influence overall foot health and de- 
crease the rate of deformity development. This holds 
true for the pediatric patient as well as the individual 
with a more developed foot. That is not to say that all 
children need orthotic support. Indeed, most do not. 
However, professional opinion must be sought when 
the need is questioned. 

In summary, foot pronation is a ver) important 
shock absorbing mechanism. The subtalar joint, just 
bdov^ the ankle, is a primary factor in transmitting 



various forces from the foot to the leg and defines the 
manner in which the foot pronatcs reactive to these 
forces. Excessive pronation is associated with what 
might be termed "malalignment" and multiple 
overuse injuries. Developmental foot deformity has 
also been associated with these mechanisms. Control- 
ling these pronatory factors may decrease the rate of 
deformity development and is definitely helpful in 
reducing the overuse injury potential. Supporting the 
foot with appropriate footwear and possibly orthotics, 
when necessary, can be very helpful. 

A last point is that appropriate muscle balaii^v with 
well-tonjd leg musculature is an excellent i,hock ab- 
sorber and may be adjunctively helpful in decreasing 
shock transmittal between foot and leg, thus decreas- 
ing potential injury development associated with in 
creased pronatory mechanisms. 

The athlete, dancer, and athletic tramer should 
keep in mind that all means of foot support may be 
helpful in decreasing symptomatology associated with 
the mechanisms herein addressed. Thus, foot strap- 
ping and padding applied to stabilize the arch is often 
an affective means of adjunction therapy to provide 
temporary relief. 
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29. PATELLOFEMORAL PAIN IN DANCERS 



Carol C. Teitz 



Patellofemoral pain is responsible for a large percent- 
age of knee complaints In dancers. In order to under 
stand the factors contributing to patellofemoral pain, 
it is necessary to review the anatomy and biomechan 
ICS of the patellofemoral joint. 

ANATOMY 

The pateila is a triangular-shaped bone with the apex 
pointing toward the foot. In adiition, on its posterior 
surface (the surface making contact with the femur), 
the patella has facets which are designed to articulate 
with the trochlear groove in the femur. The patella 
lies within the quadriceps mechanism and is held in 
position by tendinous bands from the quadriceps muij- 
cle, the iliotibial tendon, and the patellar tendon. 
These attachments compose the patellar retinaculum. 
The mobility of the patella as well as its position in 
the trochlea is determined by the relative flexibility or 
tightness of these retinacular attachments as well as by 
the length of the patellar tendon (Goodfellow, Hun- 
gerford,&Zindei, 1976). 

A plica is a synovial band which is a remnant of an 
embryclcgic partition in the knee. The medial plica is 
present in approximately 60 percent of adults and 
rarely produces any symptoms. On occasion, when 
knee irritation has occurred and the synovial lining of 
the knee is thickened, this band can harden to the 
point where ii will actually rub back and forth on the 
undersurface of the patella producing wear (Harty & 
Joyce, 1977; Hardaker, Whipple, & Bassett, 1980). 

BIOMECHANICS 

The articulation of the patella with the femur varies as 
a function of knee flexion. When the knee is in fiill 
extension, the patella actually rests on a fat pad just 
above the trochlear groove. As the knee begins to 
flex, the patella moves downward and engages the 
trochlear groove (Kaufer, 1971). 

The compressive forces between he patella and th 
femur are generated predominantly by the pull of the 
quadriceps muscle and the patellar tendon. These 



forces can be considered in tv^u planes. W^hen looking 
at the kiiee from the front, one can draw a line along 
the axis of the quadriceps muscle and tendon and a 
second line along the axis of the patellar tendon. The 
acute angle formed between these two lines makes up 
what is known as the Q-angle or quadriceps angle. 
The larger this Q-angle, the larger will be the "lateral 
vector" tending to pull the patella laterally in the 
trochlear groove (see Figure 1). 

Looking at the knee from the side, the forces gen- 
erated by the quadriceps muscle also can be analyzed 
using vectors. The resultant of the quadriceps vector 
and the patellar tendon vector produces compressive 
forces between tht patella and the femur (see Figure 
2). As knee flexion increases, this force also increases 
(Huberti & Hays, 1984) The magnitude of quadri- 
ceps force has been foun J to increase six percent per 
degree of flexion. Reilly and Martens (1972) found 
that the patellofemoral force was half body weight 
during level walking, three times body weight going 
up and down stairs, and 7.6 times body weight during 
a deep knee bend. Perry, Antcnelli, and Ford (19!'5) 
found that the amount of quadriceps force required to 
stabilize the knee when the knee was flexed to 30 
degrees equaled 50 percent of maximum quadriceps 
strength. These basic biomechanical facts explain why 
abnormalities in lov/er extremity alignment, repeated 
knee flexion, and faulty dance technique can lead to 
pain originating in the patellofemoral joint. 



SYMPTOMS 

Pain originating in the patellofemoral joint is gener- 
ally manifest as a poorly localized aching in the knee 
aggravated by stair climbing, knee bends, or running, 
particularly if the feet are also pronated. Sitting with 
the knee flexed for any length of time will produce 
discomfort. Giving way is common and due to reflex 
quadriceps inhibition. Crackling is commonly de- 
scribed but is present in many people without patel 
lofemoral problems (InsalK 1982). 
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MALALIGNMENT 

The most common form of lower extremity malalign- 
ment is a triad of excessive femoral ante^^^rsion, exter- 
nal tibial torsion, and pronated feet. Femoral antcver- 
sion describes the angle of the femoral neck relative to 
the plane of the femoral condyles at the knee. Jn most 
individuals this angle is ten degrees. In individuals 
with excessive femoral anteversion, the ang^le between 
the neck of the femur and its shaft may equal as much 
as 20 degrees (sec Figure 3). 

This is reflected clinically by an excessive amount 
of internal rotation of the hip. The tibia compensates 
for this excessive internal rotation at the hip by rotat- 
ing externally with relation to the femur. Finally, in 
order to get the foot flat on the ground it mun 
pronate at the subtalar joint. As femoral anteversion 
and tibia! torsion increase, so docs the Q-anglc and 
the lateral vector tending to pull the patella laterally. 
Subsequent abnormal patellar tracking with wear of 
»he articular surfaces, patellar subluxation or exces- 
sive pressure on the lateral facet of the patella result. 
The first has been calleo chondromalacia of the pa- 
tella whereas the last i... known as excessive lateral 
pressure syndrome. Both produce similar symptoms. 

Prevention and Treatment 

In ordiiT to try to gain optimal position of the patella 
in the trochlear groove, overstrengthcning tlie vastus 
medialis obliquus component of the quadriceps mus 
cle is recommended (Lieb & Perrj, 1968). Vastus 
mediaUs strengthening should i^idude isometric con 
tractions and straight leg raises with th? leg externally 
rotated as well as isotonic short arc exercises. We 



recommend that the student keep a finger on the 
vastus medialis to obtain "biofeedback" on correct 
muscle usage during straight leg raises. It is easy to 
cheat and to raise the leg using hip flexors or to rotate 
the leg inward and use the outer part of the quadri- 
ceps muscle. Full ?rc isotonic exercises are generally 
discouraged due to the high patellofemoral compres- 
sion forces produced. In dancers v'^o have difficulty 
contracting the vastus medialis m or who have 
pain during isometric exercise, eleci^iogalvanic muscle 
stimulation will produce a vastus medialis contraction 
with less force across the knee joint than a voluntary 
quadriceps contraction (Laugnman, Youdas, Garrett, 
&Chao, 1983). 

Dancers with a tendency toward patellar subluxa- 
tion may respond well to a knee sleeve which incorpo- 
rates a lateral pad to hold the patella in position. In 
approximately ten percent of patients with patel- 
lofemoral knee pain due to malalignment, ar- 
throscopic surgery will be indicated to release the 
lateral retinacular structures pulling the patelh later- 
ally. Dancers with extremely anteverted hips should be 
directed toward types of dance (e.g., tap or folk) 
which do not demand external rotation. 

FAULTY TECHNIQUE 

Plic will be used for purposes of discussion since it is 
such an integral part of all dance movements. Minor 
aberrations in plic technique, rep ^ated over time, ma^ 
produce clinical problems. In the dancer with exces 
sive femoral anteversion, particularly the dancer at 
tempting ballet, k nee pain id frequently produced due 
to the lack of turnout at the hips and compensatory 
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faulty technique. The dancer will assume the per 
ccived ideal turnout by positioning the feet when the 
knees are bent, then straightening the knees attempt 
ing to adjust froii. the floor upward. Screwing the 
knee in this fashion uses the iliotibial band to gain 
further external rotation of the tibia at the knee. 
Simultaneously, the patellar attachments of the ilio 
tibial band pull the patella into an abnormal position 
while it is being subjected to the large compressive 
forces generated during a plie. 

Prevention and Treatment 

Prevention and treatment require close assessment of 
technique and correction thereof. Dancers should be 
taught to position their feet to correspond to hip 
rotation. Additional external rotation can be achieved 
by working the short external rotators at the hip and 
stretching the iliofemoral ligaments anteriorly over 
time (Teitz, 1983). 

Students whose knees hyperextend also may have 
patellofemoral problems. Hyperextcnsion may be due 
to excessive ligamentous laxity or may be compensa- 
tory for limited plantar flexion at the ankle or for poor 
trur/t stability. Hamstring strengthening and working 
on centering body weight, especially during demi- 
poir:e and pointc, will decrease the tendency toward 
hypcrextension of the knee. 

OVERUSE 

Excessive compressive loading of the patella also oc- 
curs due to the frequency of flexed knee positioning, 
and to improper use of the quadriceps muscle. Many 
students contract their quadriceps muscles tightly dur- 
ing an entire plic, producing constantly high p'^tel- 
lofemoral compression forces that theoretically will 
wear patellar and femoral surfaces. In addition, quad- 
riceps strains will resuk from chronic eccentric use. 

Prevention and Treatment 

When excessive quadriceps use is noted, the dancer 
must be taught to initiate plic using the short external 
rotators of the hip and to end plic using adductors of 
the thigh. 

SUMMARY 

Dancers with patellofemoral problems generally com 
plain of poorly localized anterior knee pain that is 
aggravated by dance activities, particulary those incor- 
porating plic. Relative malalignment of the lower ex- 
tremities will predispose the dancer to patellofemoral 
problems, but in the vast majority of cases, either 
faulty technique or overuse ate to blame. 
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Technique can be modified in several ways. Some 
teachers use terms such as "pull up the thigh,'* *'don't 
•^it in your knees,** etc. Other professionals dealing 
with dancers (including physical therapists, kinesiolo- 
gists, and movement analysts) have varying ap- 
proaches to help the dancer find a healthier and more 
appropriate way of moving. Many dancers have a keen 
awareness of muscle usage and are able to change 
quickly once they are made to realize what they are 
doing incorrectly. Others require imagery techniques 
or proprioceptive neuromuscular facilitation. 

Determining the exact source of anterior kne*: pain 
in a dancer (e,g., malalignment, thickened plica, 
^lulty technique) demands a thorough history and 
physical exam by someone versed in dance technique 
and anatomy, pathophysiology, and clinical musculo- 
skeletal problems. Fur most patellofemoral problems^ 
vastus medialis strengthening as well as correction of 
faulty technique and training schedules will correct 
the problem and prevent recurrence. In some cases 
assistive b<acing and, rarely, svgery are required to 
relieve the pain and return the dancer back to fiill 
activity. 
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30. DANCE—AEROBIC AND ANAEROBIC 

Arlette Cohen 



Cardiovascular disease !s the number one killer in the 
United States toda)*.' Because there is mounting evi 
dence to support the fact that long term aerobic exer 
cise helps reduce risk factors related to the incidence 
of coronary anery disease, this article will define aero- 
bic exercise and explain its effects. In particular, the 
author examines current research in an effort to deter 
mine whether dance is primarily an aerobic or anaer 
obic activity. 

Aerobic exercise includes those activities that use 
large muscle groups and that can be maintained con 
tinuousiy through rhythmical and repetitive motion. 
Activities such as jogging, swiiitming, cycling and 
rope skipping necessitate . titive dynamic motion^ 
and are considered aerobic c .rcise.^ 

The benefits accrued to aerobic exercise are based 
upon substantial stress to the cardiovascular systc^n. 
C^rdio refers to the heart and vascular refers to circu 
lation throughout the Lv^ij. Exercises which signifi 
candy increase the dow of blood through the heart 
and active skeletal musculature will stress the cardio 
vascular system, enhance venous return, and impr e 
cardiovascular fitness.^ There are three variables nec 
essaiy for the signif .ant improvement of the cardio 
vascular system, intensity, frequency, and duration. 

Activities that elevate the heart rate to about 60 
percent of the maximum rate will substantially stress 
the cardiovascular system. It is better to work at a 
percentage of maximum heart rate because heart rate 
remains unchanged during tuining. Heart rate is pri 
marily age dependent. Working between 70 and 85 
percent of maximum heart rate seems most desirable.^ 
Other individuals recommend training a: CO percent 
of VO2 max. VO2 max is a measure of the maximum 
amount of oxygen tl ,1 «^n be transported to the lungs 
and working tissues during peak f.iercisc. It is the 
best measure available of endurance fitness.^ Because 
VO2 max changes during training, exercising at 60 
percent of VO2 max at the Seginning of training will 
result in a lower Intensity as VO2 max improves. 

The frequency and duration of training arc two 
other important factors. Training sessions lasting 
from IS to 60 minutes, three to five day., per week arc 
recommended. Of course the greater the intensity of 



training, the shorter the duration each ir alining ses 
sion may be.^ Fast research has shown significant 
improvements in the cardiovascular system of seden 
tary adults following 20 to 30 minutes of training, 
three days per week.^ 

In contrast to aeiubic exercise, anaerobic exercise 
can be sustained for relatively short periods of time at 
a designated Intensity. A person usually incurs a sub 
stantial "oxygen debt" after these brief, yet intense 
activities. The source of energy must be provided 
immediately through the PC system or extended 
<iaaerobically through the lactic acid system. The car 
diovascular system responds to increased pressure 
overload rather than volume overload indicative of 
aerobic exercise. This pressure overload is particularly 
evident in activities such as weight training, wrestling, 
and various forms of isometric exercise. The increased 
pressure requirements of the aforementioned activities 
cause a compression of perfusing vessels with a decre 
ment in blood, oxygen, and nutrients to the active 
muscles. With less blood flowing to the periphery 
there is a diminished venous return and a reduced 
stroke volume.* Isometric exercises, in particular, 
cause active muscles to contract, thereby constricting 
perfusing vessels and allowing almost no blood a^ J 
oxygen to circulate through the musrulaturc. Isomet 
ric exerci&es cannot be sustained fur extended periods 
of time. Cardiovascular fitness !^ not enhanced with 
isometric exercise. 

The measurement of anaerobic fitness is a more 
complicated procedure. One method requires an 
echocardiogram that bounces sound waves off cardiac 
a.uscle to analyze anatomical and structural changes 
following training. Anaerobically trained athletes, 
particularly weight trainers and wrestlers, reveal 6ig 
nificantly greater septal and posterior wall thickness 
and normal si/^d ventricular cavities/ In contrast, 
aerobic athletes reveal normal septal thickness and 
enlarged ventricular cavities.^ 

In light of the benefits accrued to aerobic and ana 
erobic exercise, varying attempts have been made to 
classi^ dance accordingly. The research regarding the 
physiological status of dancers is sparse yet fairly con 
sistent 
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Cohen cc al. studied professional ballet dancer^^ 
24-35 years of age, averaging 14 years of training. 
While Cohen found only modest increases in ventric- 
ular cavity size of dancers when compared to matched 
controls^ he did find significant increases in ventricu- 
lar wall thickness (septum and posterior wall) in these 
dancers.^ This indicates that ballet dance stresses the 
anaerobic rather than aerobic energy system. De Guz- 
man reported that the Stockholm Opera Ballet re- 
vealed high levels of maximum oxygen consumption 
which is the most valid measure of cardiovascular 
endurance. The mean oxygen consumption levels for 
female dancers was 48 milliliters per kilogram of body 
weight per minute.' This value sits comfortably in the 
good category but falls short of exceptional. This 
classification, however, might be characteristic or 
even Cvpected of young healthy professional athletes 
currently in training. 

Rimmer studied female modern dance majors at- 
tending Texas Woman's University. The average sub- 
ject danced 3-5 hours a day, 5 days per week for a 
minimum of one year. The subjects had been dancing 
an average of 10 hours per week for th<' last 5 years. 
The average age of the dancers was 2'V.2 years and 
average weight was 55.1 kilc'j^.":ms. Echocardi- 
ographic analysis revealed above average ventricular 
dimension at end diastole representative of aerobic 
training.* No information was given regarding anaer- 
obic components; i.e., po:>terior and septal wall thick- 
ness. 

llie limited amount of research on dancers shows 
good levels of maximum o.xygen consumption along 
with increased septal and posterior wall thickness in 
cardiac muscle. 

The nature of dance training represents a mul 
tidimensional. multiplanar complex, v ith extensive 
changes in space, rhythm, level, and movement quali 
ties. Because it is not a rhythmically even activity such 
as cycling, jogging, or swimming, dance perpetuates 
the development of the anaerobic energy system. 

There is continuous interplay of both isotonic and 
isometric exercises within each dass and even each 
exercise. The plic, for example, rtorks the deep out- 
ward rotators, piriformes, obturator externis, gemellus 
superior, inferior, anr the quadratus femoris. Increas- 
ing the externJ rotation of the femur works addi 
tional muscles, psoas nr.ajor, illiacjs, gluteus maximus, 
posterior fibers of the gluteus medius, gluteus mini 
mus, adductor longus, adductor magnus, biceps 
femoris and pectineus.* Finally, more muscles are 
added to the list as one move, isotonicall) from gr«;nd 
plic to demi*plic and finally up to relevc. There is 
constant emphasis on balanced positions, sustaincil 
movements, and pointed toes. In executing a 
dcveloppe a la seconde, the legs are eventually ex- 



tended while the bod) is held rigidly over the center 
of gravity. 

Thert also great concentration on leaps, jumps, 
and turns that defy the force of gravity enabling one 
to get as high off the ground as possible. This greatly 
enhances the anaerobic power system. 

Finally, there is time devoted to work performed 
across the floor. The legs and arms are involved in a 
jcries of more dynamic and isotonic movement pat- 
terns with sporadic and intermittent bursts of energy. 
When these types of movements are performed con- 
tinuously up to 6, 8, and JO hours a day (as in the case 
of some professional companies), the aerobic energy 
system may be enhanced. 

There are, however, some obstacles in classifying 
dance as aerobic or anaerobic. One major difficulty 
invokes measuring the *vork output of an activity 
where quick bursts of energy are interspersed with 
steady state activities. The work output changes from 
exercise to exercise and within each exercise. 

Another consideration is the level of the dancer. 
Professional dance companies may train up to 10 
hours per day, 6 days per week including perfor- 
mances. In a beginning modern dance course, stu- 
dents meer 2-3 days per week for approximately a 
one-hour session. The great disparity in time and skill 
level accounts for larger diflfercnces in cardiovascular 
fitness. De Guzman reported a mean caloric expendi- 
ture of 3.8 kilocalories per kilogram of body weight 
per hour in a beginning modern dance class.' This 
would be classified as light to moderate activity and 
would barely make a dent in cardiovascular fitness. 

The intensity of training is difficult to quantify in 
dance. In one movement, rising two feet above the 
ground may represent 85 percent of maximum heart 
rate for one dancer while only 60 percent of maxi- 
mum heart rate for another. Certain movements that 
are very difficult for some dancers arc quite easy for 
others. Moreoi^er, a more fatigued, less motivatea 
dancer v/ill exert less effort and intensity in execution 
of movement patterns than his or her more devutcd 
peers. Because the intensity of training is manifesicJ 
in quality of movement, the degree of work and ca 
luric expenditure is more difficult to quantify and even 
more difficult to generalize. 

The type or style of dame is another confounding 
factor. Modern dance and ballet combine a great deal 
of isometric and isotonic movements. They also in- 
corporate many antigravity movemenrs that require 
quick bursts of energy and enhance anaerobic puten- 
tial. The technical achievement and skill level of ihcs^ 
dancers are remarkably high. Today, more people 
without advanced dance skills and technical tiaining 
can participate in aerobic dance classes. This i:» be- 
cause the exact execution of the skill is not empha 
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sized. There is continuous use of djnamit and iso 
tonic moveme* in which the oxygen demand can 
meet the oxygen supply (stead) si^te). The h ^rt rate 
1^ increased to a certain target level and there is an 
increase in the amount of time the heart rat^ remains 
at that target level. Aerobic dance focuses upon im- 
proving cardiovascular fitness by mo* * ig continuously 
to music. Research reported in the Physician and 
Sports Medicine^^ has shown the intensity of exercise 
during aerc bic dancing to vary from 3.5 mcts (1 
met*-3.5 mis. O2 kg. per min.), which is quite mild, 
to 8.8 mets, which is fairly strenuous. A great deal 
depends upon how much an individual puts into each 
cl?»ss. There Is also the pioblem of having a good 
instructor who knows how to pace the class in a safe 
zuil efTectivc manner. Studies done at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City revealed mean heart rates of 
114, 145, and 156 beats per minute for women dur- 
ing an aerobic dance class. It was concluded that 
aerobic dance can be a useful modality for improving 
cardiovascular fitness. 

Before assessing the physiological status of dancers 
it is necessary to distinguish their technical profi- 
ciency — professional, amateui, or beginner. Profes- 
sional dancers as a group tend to have very intense 
schedules and that is why ihey also display extraordi- 
nary levels of skill during performance. 

A* to whether or not dance is primarily aerobic ^. 
anaerobic is difficult to say at this time. In light of the 
recent research reported by Cohen,** dance is 
predominantly an anaerobic activity. Thc^e are other 
studies, however, that reveal a small degree of aerobic 
benefit due to dance training. 

Future studies should incorporate oxygen consump- 
tion measurements and evaluation of caloric expendi- 
ture during the actual dance class. At this time, peak 
heart rate and peak VO2 values can be a«<essed. Echo- 
cardiographic analysis of cardiac mass, stoke volume, 



cardiac Output, circumferential fiber shortening, and 
ejection fraction, should supplement oxjgen con 
sumption data. Such physiological measurements ap 
plied to various modes of dance will help produce a 
more complete physiological profile of the tra.ned 
dancer. 
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31. BILATERAL TRANSFER: THE EFFECTS OF PRACTICE ON THE 
TRANSFER OF COMPLEX DANCE MOVEMENT PATTERNS 

Susan L Puretz 



Transfer effect has been traditionally defined to mean 
that the motor patterns learned in one task make 
another task easier to learn (Schmidt, 1975, Singer, 
1968). In bilateral transfer, the motor pattern learned 
with one side can be performed without further prac- 
tice by the other side (Hovland, 1951). 

An observation of dance classes would provide sup- 
port for the idea that most teachers conduct their 
cl-'^ses as if the assumption that there is bilateral 
transfer were a proven fact. Warmup techniques and 
locomotor patterns are traditionally demonstrated and 
then taught to the dancer*s right side. Replication by 
the individual on the left side is expected without 
further ch.ss time spent in practice. (Dancers are ex- 
pected to mentally rehearse or physically practice the 
movement on their left side prior to performing it.) 
That the movement replication is not as proficient on 
the left side can onl) be supported hy first hand 
observation, since no research has been done in this 
area. Explanations for lack of proficiency, e.g., lack of 
bilateral transfer, lack of sufficient practice on the left 
side, or simply the fact that the left is the nonpre- 
ferred side, have been conjectural. 

The theoretical question of whether the results of 
motor output to one limb which produces a learned 
movement pattern can be transferred to the opposite 
limb without practice was addressed as early as 1903 
by Woodworth (Ammons, 1958), who suggested that 
the bilateral transfer phenomenon exists because (1) 
hands are always innervated together and thus specifi- 
cally are involved at the same time and (2) eye move- 
ments and total bodily coordinations might be com- 
mon elements. In a paper with H. D. Marsh (cited in 
Ammons, 1958) Woodworth reported a much higher 
positive correlation between performances of the right 
hand and of the left hand of a person on the same test 
than between his performances on different tests with 
the same hand. Weig (1932) cites an extensive review 
of the literature beginning from the 1850s on cross- 
education (bilateral transfer), and Ammons (1958) in 
updating Weig*s work presents additional evidence, 
both historically and experimentally, to support the 



theory of bilateral transfer. Recent studies have both 
supported the theory of bilateral transfer (Singer, 
1968, Laszlo, Baguley & Bairstow, 1970, Goldstein &l 
Braun, 1974, Tsuji & Ide, 1974) and refuted it (Dun- 
ham, 1977; Lurcat, 1971-72). 

Where the theory has been supported, bilateral 
transfer effects are not necessarily limited to bilaterally 
symmetrical limbs. Positive transfer has been found 
not only from hand to hand, but from hand to foot 
(Bray, 1928, Cook, 1934). This might explain the 
dance studio phenomenon of ''marking out" a move 
ment sequence, whereby, in one variation, the dancer 
goes through the pattern basically standing still, ex 
cept for the use of the hands to indicate what the feet 
are doing. 

The majority of the above studies have used si.itpic 
and short motor patterns. In the dance studio, how 
ever, one tjpically finds more complex motor patterns 
consisting of sequences comprised of series of move- 
ments linked together. Whether the bilateral transfer 
effect occurs for complicated movements, and 
whether it can be enhanced by practice, are questions 
that have not been addressed. 

The purpose of the present research is to provide 
the first concrete data for the dance field as to 
whether the current dance practice of teaching com 
plex patterns to the right side and expecting transfer 
without practice to the left side — based unknowingly 
on a bilateral transfer mode — is viable, and if so, 
whether it is the best of possible techniques. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

Subjects weie students, freshmen through seniors, at 
SUNY, New Paltz, who were recruited by advertise- 
ment and. or announcements in dance classes. Based 
on prior dance experience and hand preference ^all 
happened to be righthanded), the subjects were di- 
vided into two groups (naive and experienced). The 
naive subjects had never danced before (neither mod- 
ern nor ballet) while the experienced had had some 
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TABLE 1 

Questionnaire (Part 1): Judgmental Rating 



TABLE 2 

Questionnaire (Part 1): Objective Rating 



Rating: 

1— very poor 

2— poor 



3— passable 

4 — good 

5— very good 



I. Overall Movement 



A. Technical Ability 




1. Balance 


1-5 


2. Body weight sense 


1-5 


3. Strength 


1-5 


4. Alignment 


1-5 


5. Flexibility 


1-5 



B. Movement Integration 

1. Baseline flow of movement 
fragmented 1 2 3 4 5 integrated 

2. Clarity of effort phrasing- 
unclear 1 2 3 4 5 cledr 

3. Body mobility 

frozen 1 2 3 4 5 fluid 

C. Affective and Expressive State 

1. Understanding of movement 
unsure 1 2 3 4 5 confident 

2. Degree of anxiety (discomfort) 
anxious 12 3 4 5 comfortable 

3. Involvement (attention, concentration) 
none 1 2 3 4 5 a lot 



dance training — from a six month college modern 
dance course to no more than four years of dance 
training. Subjects were then randomly placed in treat- 
ment groups by assigning numbers to the subjects 
(first the naive subjects, then the experienced ones), 
then using a table of random numbers to indicate in 
which of four treatment groups each number would 
be. 

Instrument 

A scaled quest io' "aire, designed by the author, wi»"h 
the help of a consultant trained and certified in body 
effort/shape analysis (Laban Institute of Movement 
Studies), was constructed using standard terms and 
categories currently in the movement research vocab- 
ulary. 

The questionnaire was divided into two parts. The 
first dealt with an analysis of the "overall movement," 
the second with an analysis of the "specific move- 
ment" sequence. The "specific movement" section 
was used to evaluate the subjects' performances on 
each count of two eight-count movement sequences, 
while the "overall movement" section was aimed at 
evaluating the totality of the movement sequence. 



Rating: 

1- does not appear at all 

2- vagueiy or rarely present 

3- moderate, present but in 
Isolated appearances 



4- ciearly, frequently 
present, some 
importance 

5- very strong, consistent, 
predominant 



I. Overall Movement 
D. Effort 



1. Space 




Direct 


Indirect 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


2. Weight 




Firm 


Fine 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


3. Time 




Sudden 


Sustained 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


4. Flov; 




Bound 


Free 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


5. Intensity (degree of energy) 


Neutrel 1 2 3 4 5 Generally Dynamic 



E. Shape 

1. Shape replication 

diffuse patterns 1 2 3 4 5 clear shapes 

2. Shape memory 

unable to 1 2 3 4 5 remembered 
repeat and repeated 

3. Degree of attention to spatial form 

"does it" "dances it" 

body oriented 1 2 3 4 5 environment 
oriented 



The "overall movement" analysis waS further di- 
vided into two sections, based on the type of scaling 
utilized. Table 1 presents the first section's three sub- 
sections: technical ability, movement integration and 
affective state, which were graded on a scale of 1-5, 
usmg a "judgmental" rating: very poor, poor, passa- 
ble, good, very good. In Table 2 are the two subsec- 
tions, effort and shape, which were graded on a scale 
of 1-5, using a more "objective" ratinjr: does not 
appear at all, vaguely or rarely present, moderate, 
clearly present, very strongly present. 

In the five subsections of the "overall movement" 
analysis, the term technical ability represents a com- 
posite score consisting of balance (ability to keep from 
falling when in an unstable position), body weight 
sense (the ability to sense the relationship of gravity 
and strength in the body), strength (good muscle to 
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nus), alignment (stationary posture) and flexibility 
(freedom of joint articulation). Movement integration, 
the clarity in the overall movement phrasing, had 
i'ltee subheadings: baseline flow of movement (the 
movement flow from count to count), clarity of effort 
phrasing (the dynamics of the movement), and body 
mobility (degree of muscle rigidity). Effort refers to 
Labans quality (dynamics) of movement and sub- 
sumed space, weight, time, flow and inteni>.ty. Shape, 
used in Laban's sens of the way in which the body 
forms 'tself in space, inujded shape replication, shape 
memory, degree of attention to spatial form and visual 
behavior- The last category, affective states, refers to 
how the subjects emotionally performed the move- 
ment, and included understanding of movement (out- 
ward manifestation of mastery), degree of anxiety, 
involvement and touch patterns (self touching patterns 
during testing). 

The instrument was used by three judges in evaluat- 
ing a series of videotapes. In determining interrater 
consistency, an analysis of variance comparing means 
of the data for each judge indicated no significant 
differences in the judges* mean ratings for the two 
movement sequences —the backward walk or the lean. 
Additionally, Pearson Correlation indicated signifi- 
cant interrater reliability, ranging from .46 to .69 
(p<.05) on the backward walk and .75 to 1.0 (p^.05) 
on the lean. 

Design and Procedure 

A 2x2x2 factorial design was used, the first factor 
was ability, and had two levels, experienced versus 
naive dancers, the second factor was direction of 
transfer, and had two levels, preferred side to nonpre- 
ferred side versus nonpreferred side to preferred side; 
the last factor was transfer of learning, and also had 
two levels, one-trial versus practice. Thus the naive 
and experienced dancers rtcre randomly assigned to 
one of four treatment condiLi</.iS, preferred to nonpre- 
ferred and one-trial learning, preferred to nonpre- 
ferred and practice; nonpreferred to preferred and 
one-trial learning; nonnreferred to preferred and prac- 
tice. The learning for the one-trial groups involved a 
single demonstration of the movement by the instruc 
tor, followed by one practice trial by the subjects. For 
the practice groups, learning involved a demonstra- 
tion, followed by the number of practice trials neces- 
sary for the subjects to indicate that they knew the 
movement. (The average time was approximately five 
minutes.) 

Two different eight count movement sequences 
were used. The movement sequences were labeled 
"lean" and "backward walk." For a description of the 
sequences, see Table 3. Each group was taught both 



TABLES 

Movement Description: Lean and Backward Walk 



The lean sequence consisted of: 

Count 1: From a standing position facing front, do a 
lunge to the side, ending with weight over bent paral- 
lel (not turned out) foot. 

Count 2: Pivot on the bent foot (body is now facing side 
and leaning over front, turned out, bent foot.) 

Count 3. Maintaining the weight over front foot, 
straighten front leg and simultaneously extend crms 
diagonally forward and upward. 

Cour . 4: Make a complete circle with tuo arms beginning 
by reaching overhead and ending in the starting posi- 
tion. 

Count 5: Transfer the weight backwards and end in 
turned out bent knee position on back foot, front leg 
straight. At the same time bring the arms to a crossed 
position in front of the chest— close to the body. 

Count 6: Step onto forward foot and into a three-quarter 
turn to the back allowing the trailing free leg to be 
straight behind the body and slightly off the floor. 

Count 7: Using two runs and a leap, return to a front 
position. 

Count 8. Shift ■ -eight onto the free foot (lunge sir.uiar to 
count 1) while facing forward. 

The backward walk sequence consisted of: 

Count 1. Facing forward, take three walks backward. 

Count 2: Leap backwards onto the free foot. The new 

front free (no weight) leg is straight forward with toes 

pointed. 

Count 3: Bring the free leg into a high parallel position, 
foot alongside knee and then press foot (in a flexed 
position) down to the floor so that it becomes weight 
bearing. 

Counts 4 and 5. With opposite foot, lunge—weight shifts 
to bent knee— to the side, keeping the body facing 
front and at the same time reaching with both arms 
diagonally upwards to the same weight bearing side. 
With body still facing front, arms drop diagonally 
downwards, then low center and then rise diagonally 
to opposite upwards diagonal (body bends and shifts 
weight as the arms describe the arc) ending v/ith 
weight over the opposite foot from start of count 4. 

Count 6: Turn to opposite side by stepping sideward with 
free foot and then crossing the next foot over the first 
one far enough so that a turn results. End with weight 
on foot that did crossing. 

Count 7. With free foot, lift to back and balancing on one 
foot describe a half circle by moving the leg parallel to 
the floor from the back to the front and ending with 
leg, bent at knee, in front of body. 

Count 8: Change feet with a leap in place, ending with 
other foot in a front attitude (bent knee at a 45 degree 
angle off the floor). 



sequences, one at a time. After each sequence, the 
experimenter indicated that the subjects were to per- 
form the movement on the v»pposite side. Videotapes 
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were made of that reproduction, then the second se 
quen^^ was taught and taped in the same way. 

Three consultants trained and certified in body ef 
fort/shape analysis (Laban Institute of Movement 
Studies) viewed the tapes and evaluated them, using 
the scaled questionnaire. Prior to evaluating the tapes, 
the consultants received a definition sneet which de 
fined each of the terms used in the questionnaire. 

REfULTS 

A total of 48 subjects were recruited for the experi 
ment, but only 40 Mjjects appeared at the appointed 
time, causing asymmetries in the anticipated factorial 
design with equal numbers. Therefore, prior to statis- 
tical analysis, a table of random numbers was used to 
eliminate scores in excess of the smallest category. 

For this report the "overall movement" (and not 
the "specific movement" ) analysis was considered. 
The three subsections within the overall movement 
analysis, which used the same scale (judgmental rat 
ing) were analyzed mdependently. Of the i*^o remain- 
ing subsections (shape and effort, which used the 
more "objective rating" scale), only shape was graded, 
because in viewing the tapes the three consultants 
coulu not distinguish any effort component in the 
movement sequences. Thus, for each of the two 
movement sequences, the 2x2x2 factorial yielded 
resjlts in four subsections, technical ability, move- 
ment integration, affective state and shape. 



The raw data within each subsection for each judge 
were averaged, and then the data for the three judges 
were pooled and averaged. An analysis of variance was 
done on this pooled data. 

The three factorial design (ability, direction of 
t.ansfer, and transfer) yielded significant results in ihe 
four subsections (technical ability, movement Integra 
tion, affective state and shape) for the two separate 
movement sequences. 

Tables 4 and 5 summarize the results that weie 
significant. In both the Lean and Backward walk 
movement sequences, there was a significant main 
effect for transfer and direction of transfer in almost 
all of the foul subsections. In every case the signifi 
cant main effect for transfer was for the practice con- 
dition, while for di'-i^^lon jf transfer it was from the 
nonpreferred to the preferred side condition. 

There were also signiticant interaction effects. Spe 
cifically, in the Lean movement scquen.e, the Affec 
tive State subsection's three factor interaction indl 
cated that the ability -by-transfer intera ction was not 
the same for the different levels of direction of trans 
fer. In the preferred to nonpreferred condition, the 
experienced subjects did better on the Ciie-tri^I. On 
the other hand in the nonpreferred to preferred con- 
dition, the naive subjects did better on the practice 
task, and the experienced subjects did better on the 
one-trial. 

In the Shape subsection of the Lean movement 
sequence there were two significant interactions. The 



TABLE 4 

Summary for Significant ANOVA Results for the Lean Movement Sequence 



Section 


fcffect 


F 


Direction of Effect 


Technical Ability 


Transfer 


11.00 


Practice 


Movement Integration 


Transfer 


10.80 


Practice 


Direction of Transfer 


4.29 


Nonpreferred to 
preferred side 


Affective State 


Transfer 


10.32 


Practice 




Direction of Transfer 


14.2 


Nonpreferred to 
preferred side 




/•"^ility X Direction of 


8.5 






Transfer x Transfer 






Shape 


Transfer 


11.8 


P.-dCtlce 


Direction of Transfer 


21.8 


Nonpreferred to 








preferred side 




Ability x Transfer 


5.85 




Ability X Direction of 


8.16 


a 




Transfer x Transfer 







Note: p<.05 and dearees of freedom are (1,24). 

* See toxt for compTete description of direction of effect. 
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first interaction was an ability-by-transfer effect, 
where both the experienced and the naive groups' use 
of the practice effect resulted in performance that w^s 
higher than the one-trial treatment. The second in- 
teraction was a three factor ability*by-direction of 
transfer-by-transfer, similar to the three level interac- 
tion that occurred in the Affective State subsection. In 
both, in the preferred to nonpreferred condition, the 
experienced subjects did better on the transfer (prac- 
tice) task, while the naive subjects did better on the 
one-trial. However, in the nonpreferred to preferred 
condition, the naive subjects did better on the practice 
task, while the experienced subjects did better en the 
one-trial. 

For the Backward walk m menc sequence, the 
significant interaction occurred in the Shape subsec- 
tion, and was an ability-by-direction of transfer effect, 
and the experienced subjects performed higher on the 
nonpreferred to preferred side, while the naive sub- 
jects did better on the preferred to nonpreferred side. 

DISCUSSION 

In bilateral transfer, the motor pattern transfers fi jm 
one side of the body to the other through practice on 
the first side (Underwood, 1966). According to this 
definition, and assuming that motor pattern as used in 
the present research is a complex movement sequence, 
then a significant bilateral transfer effect as a result of 
practice was note4. Importantly, in the three subsec- 
tions, which collectively and independently indicate 
the degree of success of movement integration and 
shape, the results substantiate the bilateral transfer- 
ence of complex movements. 



Further, the significance of the transfer effect for 
both mv^vement sequences in the affective state sub- 
section supports research by Munn (1932) and Bray 
(1928), which indicated a reduction in the nervous- 
ness and self-consciousness of the subjects in the 
transfer condition. 

A major new finding of this research regards the 
direction of transfer's significant laterality effect from 
nonprefei.-ed to preferred side. This result was not 
expected, since the results from studies with a bearing 
on the effects of hand preference (Ammons, 1958) 
indicate greater positive transfer from preferred to 
nonpreferred side. Typically, bilateral transfer studies 
have used simple tasks such as mirror star-tracing and 
pursuit or compensatory tracking. Whether or not the 
r'*sponse to the complex movements used in this study 
indicates that such movements will normally transfer 
best from nonprefeired to preferred side is a subject 
for ftirther research. Complex movements were used 
for this study because an ii.:uitive bilateral transfer 
mode in the dance studio rarely involves such simple 
tasks or movements as had been used in past tradi- 
tional bilateral transfer studies. 

That direction of transfer was significant in the 
movement integration and affective state subsections 
for both movement sequences would indicate that 
constant repetition on the nonp.eferred side is impor- 
tant in providing self-confidence, and it supports sim- 
ilar findings of Finlayson and Reitan (1976). 

The laterality results call into question the conven- 
tional dance studio wisdom of teaching to the pre- 
ferred side, anc! expecting a good quality replication 
on the nonpreferred side. That practice seems to be 



TABLE 5 

Summary of Significant ANOVA Results for the Backward Walk Movement Sequence 



Section 



Effect 


F 


Direction of Effect 


Transfer 


13.26 


Practice 


Direction of Transfer 


4.88 


Nonprefe'-'-ed to 


Transfer 




preferred side 


13.57 


Practice 


Direction of Transfer 


4.88 


Nonpreferred to 


Transfer 




preferred side 


11.53 


Practice 


Direction of Transfer 


6.95 


Nonpreferred to 


Ability X Direction 




preferred side 


5.86 


a 



Technical Ability 



Movement Integration 



Affective State 



Shape 



of Transfer 



Note: p<.05 and degrees of freedom are (1.24) 

* See text for complete description of direction of effect. 
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based more upon convenience, if the teacher is light- 
handed, for example, it is simply easier for him or her 
to teach from the right hand. The present stud) indi- 
cates that there may be a more effective appioach. It 
is suggested that the dance instructor begin the exer 
cise/movement sequence on the nonpreferred side, 
and carefull) demonstrate and analyze the movement 
on this side. 

Thus, a dance teacher can achieve two goa*s b) 
caching to the nonpreferred side and expecting trans- 
erence to the preferred side. The nonpreferred side 
vill improve through the practice effect, while at the 
same time the dancer will be maintaining a high level 
of performance on the preferred side. 

The various interaction effects basically support the 
above findings on transference and laterality. For ex- 
ample, the c*bility -by-transfer interaction in the shape 
subsection confirms a dance studio observation that 
experienced dancers do better with practice than do 
naive dancers. In practical terms, this interaction 
makes sense because the experienced dancers would 
have the ability to imitate and perform shape charac- 
teristics of a movement better with more practice than 
naive dancers given the same amount of practice time. 

Additionally, the three way interactions in the Lean 
movement provide additional support for the transfer 
effect. Curiously, this effect did not hold in the pre- 
ferred to nonpreferred side for the naive dancers, 
whose scores were better in the one-trial than they 
were in the practice condition. However, when naive 
dancers are compared across the direction of transfer 
condition, their improved scores support the laterality 
effect of nonpreferred to preferred side. 

The significant interaction in che Backward walk*s 
shape subsection between ability-by-direction of 
transfer presents a relationship for the naive dancers, 
which, although at odds with the remainder of this 
study *s data on laterality, is not crucial. The naive 
subjects' better performance from preferred to non- 
preferred side in this one subsection and for only one 
of the movement sequences becomes less important 
when con.'pared with the data indicating the opposite 
results. Fuither research might clarify this. 

It is worth noting that although this study divided 
the subjects into experienced and naive groups, the 
criterion used for the experienced group was that the 
subjects "had some dance training." It is highly re- 
commended that this study be replicated with subjects 
whose diverse skill levels could be easily discerned, 
i.e., professional dancers (for experienced) versus a 
naive group, which would include subjects with a 
more limited exposure to dance experiences, such as 
first and second year dance students. 



The implication of bilateral transfer and the pra<-- 
tice effect, for dance, is that dance teachers have 
intuitively been doing something right! In the con- 
cern over not wasting precious studio dance time, 
teachers have tended to analyze a ^.omplex movement 
in detail, on one side only — expecting dancers to do 
the transference themselves. As confirmed experimen 
tally, this expectation is reasonable, based on the bi- 
lateral transfer phenomenon. Fu ihermore, the more 
practice on the side that is being tau^jht, the better 
will be the replication of the complex dan^^e move- 
ment pattern to the bilaterally transferred side. Fi 
nally, by teaching to the nonpreferred side and ex 
pecting bilateral transfer, the nonpreferred sic'w will 
improve (through practice), and the quality of the 
transfer will be significantly better than has heretofore 
been obtained using the traditional method. 
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SECTION Vlll 



INTERSECTIONS: A FORUM ON ISSUES AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS 



According to the Athenian historian, Thucydides, the bravest are those having the clearest vision of 
what is before them. Fully aware of both the glory and the danger, they nevertheless proceed. While the 
best ideas are really quite common, it takes a special kind of author who is able to identify a trend in 
thinking, to give an idea full utterance, and to interpret it, crystalizing its form. 

This Encores //collection closes aptly with an exploration of issues and ideas which remain vigorous 
testaments to a vitality of thinking and questioning during the 1978*1987 period. The writers are 
diverse in their experiences and in their points of view. Yet all share in a curiosity about the nature and 
value of various dance experiences. Cohesively, these writers were concerned that dance continue to be 
promoted as a vehicle for developing self expression. They were personally grounded in their judgments 
and persuasive in their convictions. 

Some difficult issues were met head-on, such as stabilizing the nature of the dance experience, 
discussing the institutionalization of dance education, and seeking a relationship between dance as art 
and dance as physical activity. The perilous overexpansion of popular summer dance programs, which 
has seemed to drain away a sense of excellence through purposeless evolution, was a warning cry. One of 
the inherent problems of pursuing art in an academic setting was revealed in the challenge of designing 
relevant modes to evaluate faculty. 

Appropriately, this volume comes to a close with Aileene Lockh^rt's mandate "I ask that we 
remember the stated purpose of the National Dance Association. 'To promote continuous development 
of sound philosophies and policies in all forms of dance education. To provide leadership which will 
stimulate improvement in programs, materials, and methods in dance."* 
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32. THE SPECTACLE OF THE BODY: AS ME 

Leroy T. Waiker 



The ideas that follow are based on the assumption 
that you will agree with me on one basic premise, that 
the body is what a man or woman really is, that the 
body represents the psychophysiological entity of 
heart, mind, spirit, which is the inner perscr, and the 
outer physical form as ev idenced by the physical body 
and its actions. One expert has reckoned that it is 
both the inner and outer form which symbolize what 
a pei;>on does and becomes. It is those forms which 
provide the person with the medium or action by 
which adaptation and adjustment take place, as the 
person relates to the world about him. Tier and movei 
through life. It has be*n further written that the inner 
and outer aspects represent the whole bv. ly, which is 
as different from the sum of its parts as ti e sound of 
the Boston Pops in and of itself is differer.t from the 
separate sounds and instruments that contribute to it. 
I think that in health, physical education, recreation, 
and dance we are concerned about both the mner and 
the outer forms which represent the whole person. 

There are distinguishable differences between bod 
ies, there are also clear distinctions in how bodies are 
perceived by individuals. Frequently, the question 
"Am I really me?" can not always be answered in the 
affirmative because, unfortunately, in some instances 
the body is perceived as an "it" and is, therefore, an 
expression of "it." What am I doing to **it," the 
body? What is happening to "it," the body? In these 
i.islances, the body is more a mere instrument than an 
instrument of expression which reflects the **me" of a 
person. In the **it" concept, the body is something 
the self hao, the body is external to the self, something 
to be used, trained, manipulated. This concept is illus- 
trated every Saturday, Sunday, and Monday \i as 
the football season progresses, as we see great, big 
huge men literally throwing their bodies at each 
other. Still another example of this concept was re 
vcaled in the findings of a study at the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro where some women 
were interviewed at the city jail, these women having 
been arrested as * ladies of the night." Several inter 
viewed disclaimed the humility that they were "ladies 



of the night." Two of them were school teachers and 
one, a housewife. When asked why they participated 
in this kind of activity, they answered. Tm only using 
m^ body to obtain extra cash for furs, jewelry and 
other simple delights. My body is not really me. It*s 
only an instrument. It is an "it," not really who I am. 

As I perceive the body as an expression of me, not 
just as an "it," I utilize my body as an absorption in 
the feel !r.g and the meaning that goes with the feel 
ing. There is a sense of identity, of expressing my 
feelings about things, what is seen, heard, or touched. 
The body expresses an exhilaration of joy, of laughter, 
of being refreshed, of being released from tension. My 
body is indeed me. Directed by my mind and inspired 
by my spirit, my body is experienced as uniquely and 
peculiarly my own. My body is so intimately related to 
what and who I am, that the experience of selfness *s 
indissolubly linked with the existential projects w^Lh 
radiate from my body as it is actually lived. My body, 
immediately experienced and initially disclosed, h my 
concrete mode of orientation in a world of practical 
and persoral concerns. It is njt something that I 
possess and consequently use in jne way or another ab 
an instniment or utensil. My body is me. 

Now this conclusion has to do with dance, it has to 
do with my cone .rn as teacher and a coach, and it 
has to do with the ^/Icude of the Alliance. First of all 
the concept of the body as an instrument of self- 
cxptessio.n has^ in my opinion, suffered in the past 
years for L'^k of cultural acceptance. The lack of 
acceptance has been influenced in part by the fact that 
sport, physical activ».), and even dance, in some in 
stances, have re^^^^rded th<* body aS other than self, 
rather as an instrument for accomplishing certain 
things. In addition, the lack of acceptance of the body 
has its base in the sociology of religious ethics, intel 
lectual literature, the utilitarian ideology of mechani 
zation, and scientific positivism, all of which place a 
low value o** the body, linking it to the concept of 
"it." Possibly we have, in the Alliance, spent too 
much energy and time trying to refute history rather 
than assuming a positive position in the present. 
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A positive position would begin with an extension 
of the Marx'st philosophy which advanced the con 
cept that cultu'-e is fhe material and intellectual result 
of the creative ability of the human being, a process of 
physical and intellectual perfection of man, his up- 
bringing and education, the ideological, artistic, and 
scientific reflections of these processes. Culture is -in 
expression and measure of the human aspects of iife. 
When our cultural history is so perceived, dance is 
seen in the light of its significant contribution and no 
other defense is necessary. There is no better medium 
for this expression of cultural development than in 
dance. In dance, one is one's body in the act of 
expression. 

As a coach of sport — track and field, basketball, 
and football — I realized long before I watched Ed- 
ward Villella in "Dance of the Athlete" that sport and 
dance had many commonalities. In New York in De- 
cember 1974, I knew as I watched "Nureyev and 
Friends** perform that the great flexibility, agility, 
strength, and dexten. denr onstrated here were not 
unlike that I had observv^d in O.J. Simpson on the 
gridiron and Julius "Dr. j.** Irving on the hardwood 
courts, even though with less artistic flair. Of course, 
watching Simpsor., Irving. Villella, and Nureyev, I can 
even T.ore appreciate Mark Van Doren's gem: that all 
human beings are alike and all are different. I want 
you to know I am not trying lo equate the movement 
quality of O.J. and "Dr. J.** with Edward Villella and 
Nureyev. However, when you listen to O.J. Simpson 
or Julius Irving or Rudolf Nureyev or Edward Villella 
describe the feeling experience of movement in terms 
of exhilaration, joy, and identification, you know how 
similar their experience of movement must be. 

Knute Rockne of Notre Dame and Dan Bible of the 
University of Texas used dance years ago to perfect 
the rhythms of their backfield men in football. The 
footwork of Sugar Ray R.obinson h\ the boxing ring 
was utilized to launch him on a dancing c3'"*:er 
though much less glorious thar that of Villella, who 
was also a boxer. Ken Avery, the Cincinnati play.r 
who refined his foot work as a running back wi.h 
ballet and tap dance training, is another example. 
While I admire dance as an art form, what really 
excites me and leads me to believe in the permanence 
of dance in education is its unique role in human 



development. The potential inherent in dance as it 
exists in our schools, colleges, recreation centers, 
agencies, and universities is the provision of opportu- 
nities for the "me** of my body to really come alive. 

There are millions of people who are not turned on 
by sports, and I say that even as a coach. There are 
other millions who are not turned on by recreational 
activities, nor even by jogging. These people may be 
turned on by the special nature of dance. Thinking in 
terms of what the possibilities arc for physical and 
aesthetic growth, it is obvious that dance can make u 
substantial contribution to those who choose to move 
in it. The sensitivity, strength, endurance, control, 
articulation and exhilaration exhibited by dance per- 
formers attest to the power of dance as a former of 
body-selves who experience themselves as st:ong and 
beautiful. 

It is generally agreed in the Alliance that dance is 
at the crossroads, but there is still a difference of 
opinion as to what it says on the signpost. As a 
layman, I see on the signpost an arrow pointing the 
way to a new Dance City, to which all people of ali 
ages can go to develop the "me** of their * To 
me, the signpost reads "exciting dance cii; 1** 
and "smaller performing art suburbs over here** roi 
those who prefer that. The brochure state, that 
"Dance City shall provide every form of body expres- 
sion for every taste in dance. Movement and music 
provided, or create your own, try classical ballet, ex- 
pressive modern, the more mundane bump, bugaloo, 
muscle, or machine, or how about ^ serene waltz, or 
invigorating hoe-down.? There is a pla. * for you in 
Dance City, America. Just do your thing, have your 
movement fling!'* 

There is no question about my personal belief m 
dap:,«: as an important and significant part of the 
Alliance. I feel more confident than ever that a posi- 
tive aggressive thrust now exists, that as the dance 
professionals, teacherb or performers, practitioners or 
artists, continue to be creative mavericks working vig- 
orously to provide dance for everyone, the National 
Dance Association is sure to continue in its unique 
role in the Alliance and to make the significant con- 
tributions to enhancing the spectacle of the body as 
only dance can. 
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33. ALMA HAWKINS: AN ACADEMIC PERSPECTIVE 

Sandra Minton 



Alma Hawkins, as <*hairjyv.,son of i\. ince Depart 
ment at the Universit)' of Californl. .s Angcles> 
served as an inspiration to many. NW, a professor 
emeritus at UCLA, she c\/ntinues to be a leading 
influence in the dance field, especially in her work 
with the Council of Dance Administrators (CODA). 

SM. What arc some reasons for people not intending 
to be dance professionals or educators to take courses 
ir da no?? 

AH. It seems to me that dance is a very vital experi- 
ence for aay person, primarily because it uses move- 
ment as a way of experiencing and as a way of expres- 
sing. Dance helps people get in touch with their bod- 
ies as an importanc means of relating to their environ- 
ment. This kind of sensitivity seems to be missing 
today in so many people. 

Besides the basic movement aspect, dance affords 
an opportunity to work creatively, to get in touch >vith 
one's potential for imaging, and to make one's unique 
statement. IVe noticed that tlu:> kind of experience 
does not always result in great d^nces^ but througii the 
process people do get acquainted with themselves, 
discover certain Values, and find a new way of know- 
ing. I think this is an experience that they can carry 
over into their eve^day life. The moving phenomena 
and the creativity phenomena are very central. 

SM. What do you feel is the key to structuring appro- 
priate dance experiences for students at di^erent edu- 
cational levels? 

AH. First, teachers need to be clear about what is 
central in the dance expedience — dance as an art — 
and how they can help individuals explore move 
ment — the potential for moving and for creativity. 
There's a central conceptual base that's important. 
Then I think when you work with children, yoj try to 
understand where they are, you use imagery .*iid task^ 
and approach dance in a way that is meaningful to the 
child. You don't expect the same kind of results as 
with adults, but experiencing is drawn from the same 
conceptual base. As children get older and can handle 
more abstract and sophisticated ideas, )ou begin to 



develop the technical and the choreographic side of 
dance. Ideally, it should be a gradual progression from 
that early childhood experience straight through to 
sophisticated forms of choreography. The unfortunate 
thing is that in most of cur situations much of the 
dance happens in higher education, when it should 
start with the children, and gradually move through 
the different age levels. 

SM. What do you sec as the goals of dance in higher 
education today? 

AH. There are some underlying goals, but these will 
vary according to the institution and the role of dance 
in that institution. In some places, dance may be 
available only as a general experience and not as a 
major program. In this case dance offers a broad 
experience concerned with discovering movement^ 
finding the potential for creating^ and knowing dance 
as an art experience. 

When a concentrated dance major is offered, then 
dance must meet the equivalent kind of goals as those 
held in any other discipline within the university. We 
must provide a broad education ir. oor field as is 
provided in English, history science, or any other 
field. That implies that we must be clear about our 
body of knowledge, and find ways to provide appro- 
priate experiences. In a* more direct way, our goal is 
related to that of the university's concern with re- 
search and creativity, and with helping people prepare 
themselves to move in whatever direction they want to 
move — as a performer/choreographer, teacher, re- 
searcher or whatever. 

There *s another underlying goal that is also ver) 
important. The concern for human beings and iheir 
growth should be central throughout ihi^ whole edu 
cational process. Dance education is not just training 
in technical proficier.y. Some people would sa) that 
our goal Is to prepare people ».o take on cc.wain kinds 
of jobs. I think we do have a concern about ^hat th-) 
are going to do, but personall), I don't think that*s 
the first priority. We tr\ to see possible kinds of 
outcomes for our students, so that those who are 
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interested will be able to move into the professional 
dance world, or into research and scholarly work. I 
think we see these outcomes, and try make some 
provisions for them, but the first priority is an educa* 
tion that provides a broad experience in dance. 

SM. Do you feel that dance is taught differently in a 
university than in a dance studio? 

AK In a way, the purpoje is different. The purpose 
of a studio is usually to prepare people to dance pro- 
fessionally. We hope that good university programs 
arc going to prepare some people who may very well 
move into the professional field, and we have demon- 
strated that many of the people in professional com- 
panies come out of universities today. The studio does 
not have a responsibility to cover many of the areas of 
the discipline like history, aesthetics, philosophy, no- 
tation, and music for dance which I think the total 
study of dance does require. 

Another important difference is related to one of 
the roles of higher education which is concerned with 
not only passing on information that has been accu- 
mulated, but also doing research and bringing about 
new knowledge. How did music and art develop their 
literature? It evolved out of the broad discipline within 
an academic world. I think that there are very real 
differences between studio and university dance. 

SM. Do you think that the two worlds of professional 
and educational dance have moved closer together 
today or farther apart? 

AH. ThcyVe moved much closer together. In the 
early period, we did not even speak to each other. 
Gradually, we started talking, and then brought pro- 
fessional dancers into highc. ^uucation as visiting art- 
ists. The educational programs have become more 
developed and more proficient, so that the product in 
some of our schools is comparable to the product in 
the studio. Fm talking about technique in particular. 

SM. Wc hear a lot today about teacher burn-out. Can 
you make iume recommendations for avoiding such 
burn-out? 

AH. I guess the burn-out is a result of a lot of things. 
Part of it is the day we live in and the stress everyone 
is under, not just teachers. Part of it is related to the 
economic situation, and the load that has been placed 
on people. In dance, we have been so dedicated to 
developing high quality programs that people have 
carried much heavier loads than faculty in the rest of 
the academic world. That's one of the things we h.ive 
to gradually change. There are many factors with no 
easy answer. 

I believe that the chairperson needs to arrange 
faculty assignments so that they provide variety and 



stimulation. That's an important role of the chairper- 
son. I think the second thing that each person has 
to have his or he^ priorities in ife, and find ways to 
protect those priorities. The third thing, I think, is 
i.hat the teacher needs to be committed, dedicated, 
excited, involved and believe in the students. If that is 
so, there is so much satisfaction inherent in the work, 
that it helps avoid the burn-out. You see, it goes back 
again to why you are there. You're really there to help 
students grow and develop and become competent in 
many ways. 

SM. In your book, Creatwg Through Dattccy you dis- 
cussed dnrnce technique and dance composition skills. 
How would you explain the relationship between the 
technical and creative areas? 

AH. There are so many points of view about this. If I 
could have it my way, I wouldn't even use the word 
technique, I would say movement study — working to- 
ward technical proficiency. This means discovering 
what the body can do, and discovering how to do it 
efficiently — exploring all the ways the body can move 
and developing that with efficiency. Quality in the 
technical performance is very important, but I think it 
needs to be seen in terms of studying the movement 
phenomena and not from just passing on techniques 
that people have learned from some other source. To 
me, there's a very big difference. I would also like to 
see movement study taught ir such a way that exper- 
iences are not prescnteu in fixed patterns. Even 
though you might start something in a fixed pattern, 
ideally, you should move out of it, out into an impro- 
visational situation, so it becomes functional. 

In the creative area, I think we have the responsi- 
bility of helping students learn ic understand the crea 
tive process. They need to learn how to get in touch 
with the basic aspects of the creative process— the 
inner sensing, the feeling, the imaging, the (brming — 
and let this come out in studies which grac^.ually prog- 
ress to a more sophisticated form. 

There are many different ways of facilitating these 
experiences, and each person has to decide which 
approach to use. I think that we need to spend more 
time helping students experience the process, rather 
than starting with specific kinds of probi ns that 
relate to principles of form. Teachers have ..arned a 
great deal about choreography, and about form and 
craft, so that it seems appropriate to package the 
information and give it out. But if the student never 
has a chance to experience in his or her way and move 
(hrough the process that one has to move through, we 
have skipped over the basic aspect of the creative 
process. I think this is one of the arCas that needs a 
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grcal deal of thought today. Many times we sec chore 
ography that gives the appearance of being ar 
rangcment of movement, technically good, but miss 
ing the mark of what art is all about. 

3M. Can you relate your ideas about creative work in 
dance to some of the research currently prevalent in 
right brain/left brain learning? 

AH. This research has implications for the creative 
process and is related to the experimentation that I 
have been doing for the last several years. I think it*s 
important that we become familiar with the Lnowl- 
edge in other fields that is related to what we are 
doing — and in this instance, it's creativity. V/*. don't 
have all the answers certainly, but there has been 
enough research so that we know there are two hemi 
spheres of the brain, and they function in a thought 
process in two different ways. One is related to the 
outer Wv)rld and to the logical, analytical, sequential 
way, here we use verbal means of expression. The 
other, which we haven't valued much in our society, is 
a more receptive mode. 

That receptive mode is concerned with tac inner 
world — the experiencing, the feeling, the imagery. If 
you look at what artiste t>d) about the way they work, 
you discover th^t something causes them to retreat to 
this receptive mode. It's in that mode, the best we 
understand it now, that ima^ciy begins to shift and 
change, and the fek -experience is inwardly sensed. 
This inner experiencing provides the impulse for ex 
ternalization in movement, which takes its own shape 
and form. The **aha,*' and "flash," we think take 
place in the more receptive mode. It seems to me we 
have to understand that process, and then try to facili 
tate experiences chat help people get in touch with 
the inner mode, because most of life is spent function- 
ing in relation to the outer world. Young people tend 
to approach work with the feeling that there is an 
expectancy that they must meet. This inner kind of 
understanding is a strange experience and they are not 
sure that they can trust you. 

We have learned from knowledge in other fields 
that in order for the creative act to take shape, there 
has to be an environment that allows the individual to 
trust, to feel free, and to dare to take risks in a non- 
judgmental way. I'm afraid we haven't always pro 
vidcd that kinu of environment. Now you're likely to 
be misunderstood when you say this. I think there is a 
difference between early experiences, and those we 
provide for seniors and graduate students. We have a 
responsibility to help the older students learn a great 
deal about their art, and I'm sure there are times 
when we can question whether or not educational 
experiences accomplished what we were trying to 



achieve. The important thing, I think, is to decide on 
what we believe to be an effective approach. Some 
how, as we enrich the students' background, we must 
keep alive that ability to get in touch with t!«e inner 
self, to risk, and to not be afraid to try. That's the big 
task. I, personally, think that's the big challenge we 
face today. How do we facilitate creative work that 
results in unique, substantive statements? 

SM. You are now involved with CODA (Council of 
Dance Administrators). Why do you feel that it was 
important to form this organization? 

AH. There is an interesting background to CODA. 
In 1966 we had an opportunity to have the develop 
mental conference where we brought together 35 pro 
fessionals — people who had substantial dance major^. 
It was a time of transition, and it seeiT<ed important 
that we have an opportunity to sit down and clarify 
our philosophical base ~ what the content of our 
dance majors should be, and how :o proceed with 
these programs. We brought in people from related 
disciplines like Susanne Langer from philosophy, and 
John Martin, and Frank Barron in creativity. By the 
end of the 15 days, we were so filled with all this 
information that we wondered how we were going to 
apply all of it. As a result, ten of us who had substan 
tial dance programs met to discuss the implications of 
this conference. We decided that we had to continue 
to meet, and so ever since we have met annually. We 
build an agend*) out of our c^. ncerns, iliK problems 
and the trends. We share lucas and discuss them. I 
think it would be impossible to measure the value 
these meetings have for all of us. We go back and 
work in our own way, but through these meetings we 
have built a common foundation. 

SM. What do you hope to accomplish in the future 
with CODA? 

AH. I'm sure we will continue to meet as a group and 
discuss. Sometimes we take on certain creative 
projects. We thought it would be help ail for us to 
prepare a document setting forth some standards that 
have con;*! about through our experience, and so wt 
put together standards for the dance major. 

Most recently we recognized that we were in a 
changing time. Many of us who had established pro 
grams were retiring, and young people were taking on 
leadership roles. To help young administrators under 
stand the role of the chairperson and the accompany 
ing problems and ho., deal with them, we held a 
conference. (CODA Conference, June, 1985, Aller 
ton House, Montecello, IL. Sponsored by CODA and 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign.) 
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34. LEARNING . . . DOING . . . ART-MAKING: 
SOME PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 



Nancy W. Smith 



**Thc Dance Educator as Artist'* . . . "The Dance 
Artist as Educator** . . . "Dance Education as Art 
Experience" . . . "Art Experience as Educa- 
tion" . . Those topics are several windows, several 
views into a single rich landscape, the terrain of learn- 
ing — doing — art-maki*"g. This is every human be- 
ing's central territory. 

Whether or not one is hy vocation and professional 
commitment an art-maker and/ or teacher, there is 
still at the center of one's being — of everyone's be- 
ing — a growing, teaching-learningj image-making ac- 
tivity. It is full of vibrant and varied energies (we call 
them life) which are felt in our own individual inner 
stirrings and are replicated universally in the great 
cosmic dance of infinite motion that contemporary 
physicists are discovering daily. Individuals and socie 
ties may choose to ignore this vibrant center in man 
but they are never successful. It must be dealt with— 
because it deals with us. 

Many of us are professionally committed in some 
way in touching and dealing with that human central- 
ity, the area of image-making, and many of us pursue 
this involvement ?n an institutional setting. And so 
once again we shall address what has been over the 
years a persistent and prickly consideration, art in an 
institution. This is prickly and persi»cent because 

'^re are still those who feel that art and institutions 
have a natural antipathy, although wt have come a 
long, long way from the days when including the two 
words in the same sentence was enough to make 
artists flee and institutions stiffen. 

It may be a form of arrogance to quote oneself, but 
I am going to do it for a certain purpose. Recently I 
re-read something I had written ten years ago and I 
cite it now because it may give us a rebound board off 
of v/hich to bounce some ideas from a ten year per- 
spective. 

It has long been a commonplace that academe 
has not provided the most fertile soil for the 



nurture of the artist, that the real worid of au- 
thentic experience for an artist is not located 
among the Gothic spires of the university, that 
"institutionalized" learning poses a threat to the 
development of artistic potency. Dancers — the 
last to enter the ivied precincts — have been per- 
haps most fearful of the dangers. They might trip 
on the ivy of administrative bureaucracy, inert 
curricula, sterile procedures, the pavane tempo of 
the academic procession seemed too restrictive. 

Past institutional patterns — and some present 
ones — have perpetrated and perpetuated these 
anxieties. As with other artists, the young dancer 
found that the exigencies of academic life al- 
lowed too little time or energy to do the thing 
called dance, to experience it, to make it, tu 
dance. He found jetimes an almost exclusive 
concern with studying about dance, a valuable 
but secondhand experience not to be confused 
with the doing of it. It is ironic that in those very 
halls in which John Dewey has been venerated, 
the doing has often been minimized. 

There is onl) one way to become a dancer and 
that by dancing. But there are augmentations 
ty wruch one becomes a better dancer and by 
v^hich one makes better *e. These are pro- 
vided by the kind cf training that enables the 
individual to cultivate and develop all I.'s powers. 
The preparation of the perfc.mer and the chore- 
ographer need no longer be restricted to any 
single locale; it can occur wherever viable, inten- 
sive training is available. The university environ- 
ment is beginning to be one such locus. 

Today's university bears about as much resem- 
blance to the ivory tower of previous decades as 
Xeroxing doc^ to carbon-paper copying. The se- 
cluded, protective campus — a surrogate incuba- 
tor — is rapidly becoming a phenomenon of the 
past. No longer is the student insulated against 
the realities of the outside world. Today's student 
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is not just the prospective recipienr of the world, 
he is a prime maker of it . . . Such a responsi- 
bility can only be met by a university that permits 
an art discipline to shape its curriculum accord 
ing to the nature of the art itself. 

The dance curriculum that purports to train per 
formers and choreographers must be a fluid, 
multi-dimensional grouping of experiences in 
which the membrane between theory and prac 
tice remains sheer and permeable. First and fore 
most the student must dance; he must be dancing 
throughout the years spent in ihe program. He 1^ 
learning as he dances^ he is learning co dance, 
about dance, and thrc igh dance. This in no way 
deprives him of other domains of experience oi 
knowledge. To the contrary, it becomes his 
center through which a broad experiential con 
teut is channeled and synthesized. It is the matrix 
of his perceptions through which he both appre* 
hends and comprehends. But it is center, not 
periphery J 

Ten years later, I still believe in these possibilities 
and I also believe that we have seen possibilities be- 
come programs. 

And what does the nature of this art of dance tell us 
about the shaping of its place in an educational insti 
(ution? Well, first of all its own nature reveals dance to 
be a major, independent art form which should exist 
where it can best funcr.ion as such. It can best func 
tion where it can most fully function. In my opinion, 
several conditions or ingredients are needed to pro 
vide the most fertile soil for growth; first of all, the 
proper orientation, i.e., the view of dance aj* an art, at 
the center of which is the doing and making, second, 
identity; and third, material resources. 

Let's deal with the first area — ^ihe inst^tutic nal rec- 
ognition of dance as a major art. We still con:mue to 
hear an argument such as this one^^ th^t there are two 
animals, one known as "dance a?, art" and the other 
known as "dance as ed jcation" aiid that they should 
live in separate houses (philosophically and adminis 
trativ^ly) because their needs and natures are very 
different. I will never be able to subscribe to this idea. 
It seems to me to be a dangerous doctrine that (falsely 
i** ' ^ name of education) encourages the dilurion of 
the dance experience and or effects the der:la! of edu 
cation in the name of art. The n...thematician does 
not teich a different or watered -down set of equations 



for the math student who plans to a Ccacher. Cer 
tainly there are special, unique 7.bilities and tech- 
niques required of a teacher and many of ihem can be 
developed through specia!:icu curricular offeri.igs, but 
they should evolve from a base of the pure and potent 
discipliL. of dance. 

I see the many wondrous uses of dance — perform- 
ing, teaching, choreographing, healing, etc, — a» flow 
ing from the pure discipline itself, and I fear the 
watering down of a discipline, supposedly for specific 
^ rposes. It seems dishonest, educationally and artisti- 
cally, 

I cannot say to what degree of effectiveness I have 
ftjnclioned professionally, but I do know that the en- 
deavor in which I have bten engaged for the past 25 
years has been i. s'ngle one — multi faceted, v»*ried, but 
whole, I have not felt a schizoid pull among the 
teaching-learning-art-making aspects of my profes- 
sional activity. 

And I think that in the fiiiure, history will reveal to 
us in due time that the greatest diversity and exercise 
of the deed of dance came from the greatest base of 
strength — the autonomous discipline. Now autonomy 
can come in many contexts, and I would not presunTiC 
to tell anyone where to put dance because i couid not 
prescribe for anyone else's local situation. It dees 
seem, however, that past history and future portent do 
seem to indicate a certain theme of growth, *^nd that 
growth theme lies in the direction of administrative 
autonomy for the dance experience. 

The dance experience in educational institutions 
has developed in simple cellular ways. In some in- 
stances it has achieved full curricula: maturity conso- 
nant with its long-establishcd, traditional maturity as 
a major art form. In other instances it is still in its 
curricular adolescence, often still tan^^ent^al to another 
more full) developed curriculum. In each casr, jvhere 
dance is, in its programmatic and curricular deveijp 
ment, is often significantly related to where it should 
be in its administrative placement. 

The emerging pattern over the last ten years has 
been toward the autonomous department of dancc, 
and at its best such a unit has valid interdepartmcnul 
relatedness with other Jis<-iplines. Taic relatedness 
obviously exists with physical education, movement 
d«-ic..ces, theatre, muvic, design (art and archii^cturc), 
cic. But relatedness is not identity. It is true that 
dance is movement, it is a performing theatrical cxpe 
rience, it is a nonverbal sensory art experience th^t 
deals in tonal dynamics an ^ harmony and rhythm, it is 



*Nancy W. Smith, "D2ncc in College. Performance &. Choreography/* D^n^e. An An in Awademc, New York, Teachers Wlegc, 
Columbia University, 1970, pp. 70-72. 
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a space construct. That is all quite true. Dance is all of 
those things, but it is no one of those things exclu- 
sively or primarily. It is its own kinetic, dynamic, 
communicative, temporal, spatial, metaphoric self 

Dar e has some unique needs. These needs cannot 
always be met by those formulas, procedures, and 
practices employed for the operation of more "tradi- 
tional** disciplines. What are some of these needs? 

The central need is for a thoroughly professional 
opportunity for a competency-based program, a pro- 
gram in which the making and doing of dance are 
paramount. This means extremely i.^xible curricular 
patterning and structures that permit students to 
move at their own rate — for example, to stay at the 
intermediate level of technique ^and earn credit) until 
they are individually assessed to be ready for the ad- 
vanced. It also means a thoroi gh understanding of the 
nature of the studio experience. The day of the 35 
minute activity period is long ^one. We must insist on 
daily professional studio classes of ample time dura- 
tion and reasonable class enrollment, staffed by the 
most professionally gifted artist-teachers. (I know how 
long it takes to get these things — but I also know that 
the first step is to believe wholeheartedly chat these 
things must be gotten.) 

Flexible, modifiable and substantial academic credit 
for human performance must be built into the curric- 
ulum. We still encounter the prejudice that the onlv 
really creditable academic endeavor is studying about 
experience, not experience itself. And that actually is 
the biggest roadblock against a human performance 
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centered, activity centered, making-duing-creating 
curriculum toda). A full acceptance of the artist in the 
academic community is a corollar) to all of this. It 
influences all aspects of the art experience in highei 
education, from the qualit) of instruction to practical 
considerations of promotion, tenure, reward. 

And what should be included as experience for 
dance majors in such a curriculum? Again, no one can 
prescribe for another's situation, but some past pat- 
terning and current trends suggest the following. 

— That, although the emphasis of each program 
serves as a determinant if curriculum, the doing 
of dance remains at the center. 

— That the daily technique classes (preferably in 
both ballet and modern dance) are central to the 
student dancer's life. 

— That choreographic opportunity and reper- 
torial experience are essential. 

— That the movement sciences are germane. 

— That today's dancer n' eds the amplification of 
studies about dance, its histor)-, philosophy, etc. 

— That experience in related arts and other col- 
lateral areas is a vital part of curricular connec- 
tion-making. 

— That graduate level i>pecializations seem to be 
moving, at this time, in tracts of performance 
and choreograph), ethnologv, therapj, historj 
and criticism. 




The dance curriculum must include daV^' professional studio classes, 
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The doing of dance must remain at the 
center of th^ university dance curriculurri. 
The daily technique classes are central to 
the student dancers life^ but there must also 
be choreographic opportunity and 
repertorial experience. 




Disbelievers in the idea of art in academe come 
from both in>idc and outside the academic commu- 
nity. There is many a professional dance artist uho 
will never be persuaded that serious, committed 
dances can be made and done in colleges and univer- 
sities. They have had some good reasons for disbeliev- 
ing, but they have not kept up with the times. The 
old ln^t^tutlonal patterns did not permit the unique 
needs of the artist to be met in maximum ways, and 
the product too often revealed this. But there have 
always been enough exceptions, enough sturdy souls 
who pushed through m spite of some aspects of the 
system, to keep the cvohitionary process of dance in 
iugher education continuing. Now in the latter 1970s 
the results of this cumulative, slow, and often invisible 
process are becoming apparent. 

The times, they are a-changing, i.ideed. And the 
new science, the new music, the new theatre, the new 
dance — all have begun to be made on campuses. 
These changes require curricular and administrative 
flexibilities, and in some places around the country. 



these requirements arc being met. The wall between 
the professional artist and the artist on the campus 
iu» become much more permeable — indeed, one is 
often becoming the other. Manv artists, educators, 
and ad'ninistrators now view colleges and universities 
as re^.onal centers of art-making. Dancers and dances 
are not ji.^t coming i.. .a the professional world to the 
campus but now also flow from campuses into the 
professional world. 

The concept of professionalism is becoming ampli 
tied. The concept of the conservatory, the professional 
school Within the universitv, is no longer anathema lo 
all of academe. There is considerable sympathetic 
support from some enlightened administrators who 
accept the idea that the universitj context and the 
conservatory approach can have a sv ibiotic relation- 
ship that is extrcmelv productive in t(xlav\ world 
The narrow, fierce elitism of a conservatory or a pro 
fessional studio i^ no longer antipathetic to a demo 
cratlc institution, if that elitism is seen tt) he an clit 
ism of talent and commitment 
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And today's a«-.ist is finding that top-le< el profes- 
sional instruction existing in the broad humanistic 
context of a universitj' ^an be a way of having the best 
of both worlds. Each needs the other. Todays* dancer 
cannot be a dancing machinej as Martha Graham has 
said, part of the training of the artist lies in "the 
cultivation of himself as a human being.** Alwin 
Nikolais has said that a dancer's education should be 
a smorgasbord with the acid to penetrate it. 

Some of the internal disbelievers have been those 
who have felt that dance had no place at all in higher 
education or should function only in a most cosmetic 
way, as a decorative accessory to physical education, 
theatre, or music, or as a kind of aesthetic airwick to 
camouflage the heat of in^re serious scholarly endeav- 
ors. The academic community is beginning, however, 
to recognize, because of some stellar examples, that 
when the university makes a significant statement 
about dance, when it designates it as an autonomous 
discipline, such designation can enable it to increase 
its resources and thereby to serve u greater and more 
varied population. 

With more substantial resources the dance depart- 
ment can moic fully realize its commitment to several 
kinds of student: (1) to the one who plans to make a 
full commitment to dance, i.e., the dance major (and 
that commitment carries with it the responsibility of 
sensitive audition, screening, and assessment procc- 
dures)j (2) to the student in a related field — theatre, 
music, physical education — who needs to have curric- 
ular experience in dance; and (3) to that general stu- 
dent for whom a significant kinetic and aesthetic 
experience should be available. These commitments 
and services can be extended to the fullest degree 
;rom the pure discipline itself and only when there are 
the sufficient resources that come with full identity 
and support. 

The fullest service that dance can make to general 
education and to related fields will occur only if it 
renders the fullest service to itself. Kenneth Eble tells 
us that higher education may differ from lowc *in 
asking that the learner make something of his learn 
ing . . . and that ideally, the something should be 
real ..." And he warns us of over-generalized, 
unfocused, well-rounded education that "creates an 
immense overarching latticework upon which one can 
step along without ever getting inside.**^ 

As long as ther'* is the Okeefenokee of the imagi- 
nation in ever human being, there will k image- 
making, art-making, God-seeking. And as long as 
there are human beings, those human beings will 




Today s dancer is not a dancing machine. Part of the 
training lies in the cultivation of self as a human beings 
and dance rightfully takes its place in the broad 
humanistic context of the university community. 



form in groups and will make institutions. Our task, it 
would seem, is to render both activities — the ins^ cu- 
tion-making and the art-making — compatible n in- 
dividuals and in societ) and to tty to do so with j>ome 
administrative felicity. 



'Kenneth Eble. A Perfect Education. New York- Collier Books, 1966, p. 140. 
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Perhaps Vyc need to keep in mind the distinction 
between **institution**and "institutionalizing.** An in- 
stitution is defined as an organization to promote a 
cause or function, to i*^ " itutionalize U lo convert a 
cause or function into a - organisation. In the former 
the cause is served, in the latter it is handled, 
processed, and often consumed. 

This brings to mind many thoughts about over- 
handling that are critical in our life in art ^nd in 
institutions. Institutional structure and governance 
can overhandle that which it shapes and governs un- 
less there is a fluid administrative ^pine running 
through the center of the corporate body. Students 
can be overhandledj choreography, like a young kit- 
ten, can be overhandled until the life goes out of it, 
until it is all organization and no breath. And that 
imbalance, wherever it manifests itself, is lethal for 
the development of the artist in the university. The 
"hold fast with open arms" mandate applies to art- 
making as well as to other human relationships. 

It is so easy to overhandle and also so easy to hang 
on to the past. While realizing the value of drawing 
from the energies of the past, there is such a need and 
appetite today for future focus, particularly in some 
areas of thought and research in dance-making and 
dancer-making. 

I feel that there is an urgent need for profound, 
basic research in dance technique. We have b^ this 
time developed some highly articulated progressed 
techniques and technical training systems. Certainly 
ballet and the Graham technique are highly inflected 
language systems and training systems, but there are 
of her aieas to expedite and lubricate the tCv^^mical 
development of a dancer — such as basic, innovative 
kinesiological rese«.rch. Eastern movement systems, 
relaxation and structural realig .ment techniques, 
therapeutic principles. And surely we are just begin 
ning to touch the whole area of stud) of the creativity 
phenomenon. These and the development of new 
choreog.aphic repertoire and the reconstruction and 
production of established master works are ever-open 
ing paths to the future enrichment of the dancer*s life 
within institutional settings. 



And now, finally, some rather personal thoughts, 
feelings, observations. This essay began with a com 
ment about that inner, central territorjr in all human 
beings, in which the Icarning-doing art-making im 
pulses reside. I would like .o return there and say that 
I find it increasingly necessary, as we grow into more 
and more complex and active institutional structures, 
to touch daily that deep inner place, to reaffirm some 
old-new stirrings, to move through the bureaucracy 
and to continue to wonder. Here, then, are some 
recent musings: 

— That we in dunce, in art-mak*ng are operating 
in the domains of mystery and rulnei ability, 
enigma and openness. 

— That it is really no coincidence that openness 
and mystery are also characteristics and condi 
tions of healing, of spiritual growth. 

— That perhaps knowing and healing are very 
much the same^ they make whole, they alleviate 
the brokenness. 

— That health and knowledge are already in us, 
it*s jusl a matter of uncovering them, of getting 
rid of all the junk in us. 

— And that ultimately if we are able to help 
make whole, to help harmonize through the 
dance experience, we are perhaps dealing with 
that spiritual commodity that Robert Pirsig (in 
Zen and the Art of Motor^^ de Maintenance^^ calls 
'*quali»:y** and that the theologians call "grace** 
and that contemporary physicists call "charm.** 

Perhaps the grace rf a dancer may truly be the 
grace of which tne th'jologian speaks. If we are deal- 
ing in these many aspects of grace, perhaps w^. will 
ultimately be abk lo bend bureaucra'-v the service 
of the dance experience, tj the development of whar 
the early Greeks, in referring to dance ecstasy, called 
'*enthousiasmos** — the -ate of having the god within. 

Probably these musings seem far removed from the 
politics and pressures of the dance educator as an 
artist in an institution, but I know that on a day filled 
with too many manila folders, I have to go back to 
center to touch some lyric impulse that got us all here 
to begin with. 
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35. FIELD NOTES ON SUMi«!ER DANCE 

Ruth Solomon 



In 1972 i founded the Summer Dance Theater Insti- 
tute on the campus of the University ot" California, 
Santa Cruz, where I had recently been hired to de- 
velop a dance program. I envisioned the Institute 
primarily as a mechanism for making available to n:^ 
own students a breadth ot ^.ance experience to which 
our burgeoning academic year program could not as- 
pire. The Institute was a response to what I perceived 
to be the need of dancers in Northern California at 
that time for a small, intimate dance community, 
which would provide high-level training and perform- 
ance opportunities to carefully selected advanced stu- 
dents. 

Each year hence the Institute wove itself inexorably 
into the texture of my life, always demanding, but also 
gratifying. Over the last few years it became apparent, 
however, that the quality of the program was being 
diluted as the result of a shrinking proportion of 
applicants to acceptances. In the early years I was 
taking approximately one out of four applicants. Now 
I wa> being forced to take virtually everyone in order 
to balance my budget. The reason for this was clear, 
during the :ime years of my experience the summer 
dance business had swung ^r^ m a seller's to a buyers 
market. In the summer of 1980, California alone, 
according to Dance Magazine's "Summer Dance Cai 
endar," offered the prospective dance student 83 pro- 
grams from which to choose. 

That sort of development raises serious questions of 
supply and demand. As wc all know, dance has exper 
ienced a boom during this period, on the other hand, 
those of U5 who are connected with higher education 
are also conscious of the ominous portents in demo- 
graphic trends and ^.he growing concern of young 
people these days for the practical application of what 
they learn. Also, one must wonder about a field that 
has grown as fast as summer dance, without any 
mechanism for control. Has attention been given to 



efficient use of resources, or even to truth in advertis- 
ing? 

In the summer of 1981* I decided to do n. part 
toward redressing the supply -side abundance in the 
field by putting the Summer Dance Theater Institute 
"on hold." Instead of administering a prv^^ram, I set 
out, with the aid of a grant from the University of 
California, to research other programs. I studied only 
well established "festivals." Ultimately 1 spent an av- 
erage of one week each at the An.erican Dance Festi- 
val, the Harvard Summer Duice Center, Jacobs Pil- 
low, Boulder, Colorado, and the Long Beach Summer 
School of Dance, observing all classes, rehearsals, and 
performances, and talking to as many students, 
faculty, and administrators as possible. 

W lat I found was, frankly, very much what I ex- 
pected. Although each of the festivals has its own 
unique characteristics dictated by size, location, and 
financial arrangf^ments, all intend to provide a broaJ- 
based dance community for their participants. At the 
most practical level this means that students and 
faculty are either in residence on campus, or housed 
in the surr'^unding neighborhoods, and thus arc im- 
mersed on a 24 -hour basis in the program. More 
abstractly, the sense of community pervades the atti- 
tudes and policies by which administration, faculty, 
and curricula are structured. 

E'ch festival has as its head at least one dedicated, 
thoroughly professional administrator, whose commit- 
ment to the program is year-round. Responsibility for 
various aspects of the program is often shared equally 
with, or delegated to, a number of close associate?), 
who in turn ar supported by office staff. In several 
cases a dean of students facilitates day-to-day opera- 
tions by maintaining records and dealing with prob- 
lems of students. None of the admii tritors were also 
teaching that summer, although all are well -estab- 
lished teachers. 



*It should be noted that since this article was written, some changes have been made in the program^ d- scribed. 
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The faculty is, of course, the heart of every pro- 
gram. The intensity of the summer festival required 
that the faculty truly have something to teach, and 
that they be consistently available in the studio day 
after day, despite the conflicting demands of rehears- 
als and performances. The festivals I visited differed 
somewhat in their hiring practices. Some chose to 
maintain the same core faculty year after year, others 
preferred an almost complete turnover. Nonetheless, 
certain common criteria for the selection of faculty 
were apparent. First, faculty were chosen primarily for 
their proven dedication and ability as teachers; 
performance reputation, or "name," was definitely a 
secondary consideration. This is an appropriate and 
important practice, as most students, I found from my 
inlet /icws, really knew nothing about the faculty with 
whom they would be studying beyond the brief biog 
raph:c3 they had seen in advertisements or brochures. 
Second, an attempt had been made in every case to 
build faculties v/hich encompassed a broad range of 
background and skills, diversity, rather than narrowly 
defined commitment to a given style or approach to 
movement, was the govemh^g principle. And finally, 
by far Ihe majority of each faculty was drawn from 
outside the immediate locale^ thus offering local stu 
dents the opportunity to itudy with teachers who 
otherwise would be unavailable to them. 



TECHNIQUE IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS 

Curricular variations from festival to festival were gen- 
erally subtle, yet significant in terms of how the pro- 
grams were experienced b^ their students. The major 
issue was the proportion of technique to other classes 
and how the students ftinctioned at the various com- 
petence levels to which they were assigned. Arriving 
students in every program wai.tcd only to take tech- 
nique from dawn to dusk, but quickly adjusted to the 
across-the-board official policy of two technique clas- 
ses per day plus one, two, or three othe% including 
production/rehearsal periods. At some festivals the 
operative philosophy was integrative; that is, sufficient 
flexibility was built into the schedule to allow students 
to experience the work of a number of faculty as- 
signed to their level. At others, especially the larger 
festivals where numbers imposed restrictions, the 
tendency v/as for students to meet exclusively with one 
faculty member for modern technique and another for 
ballet technique throughout the six weeks. Nowhere 
did students have access to faculty at other levels. Thi' 
caused some frustration for those who had come ex 
pressly to study with specific teachers. 



CHOR .OGRAPHY LACKING 

I heard one question everywhere: "Where have all the 
young choreographers gone?" Indeed, each festival 
had included a choreography component in its curric- 
ulum, but in every case these classes were severely 
underenrollcd. In one time slot at ADF, for example, 
the only choreography class offered had seven stu- 
dents, while the three technique classes opposite it 
averaged thirty-five students each. I have addressed 
this issue elsewhere, and would like to offer only a few 
observations here. Fint, it seems clear that today, lack 
of student interest in choreography is basically the 
reverse side of the current demand for technique clas- 
ses. This jUAiaposition rests largely, I believe, on an 
economic base; the young dancer whose main concern 
is to start earning a living in the field quickly realizes 
that most beginumg jobo involve membership in a 
performance cc*mpany. The requirement for member- 
ship in turn traijsls^.cb rather narrowly into mastery of 
a technique. I suspect the economic reality of the 
situation is reinforced by a somewhat unpleasant ^^y- 
chological verity, that for most of us it is easier to 
adapt to the demands of another's ision than to tap 
into the sources of our own creativi.y. Unless a stu- 
dent can be encouraged or cocrce^^ inio the slow and 
often painful business of exploring the creative side of 
his/her nature, today's dancer will value only the 
physical dexterity required to get a job. 

Second, summer dance programs are in a particu- 
larly weak position to provide the encouragement or 
coercion required to attract students to choreography 
classes. Because they are almost entirely dependent on 
student fees for their existence, they have virtually no 
leeway to offer courses that will not pay for themselves 
and no leverage to enroll students in courses that are 
not immediately attractive to them. College and uni- 
versity programs in which students must fulfill pre- 
scribed requirements toward degrees have a clear ad- 
vantage here. 

Third, the practice of substituting repertory classes 
for the traditional improvisation-composition-history 
approach to teaching choreography was widespread 
last summer, and represents a sidestepping of the issue 
to my mind. Woiking with a professional choreogra- 
pher in the creation or reconstruction of a piece can 
be a valuable experience for the student dancer, but it 
certainly does not replace a course that takes the 
development of choreographic skills as its subject. 

FESTIVAL PRODUCTIONS VARY 

These repertory classes Jo serve the valuable function 
of allowing summei faculty tu get their woia pro 
duced, and the matf.rial generated in this way provides 
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some of the festivals with the heart of their produc- 
tion season. The festivals I visited varied more widel) 
in their approaches to production than in any other 
aspect of programming, since they are influenced by 
differences in location, availability of resources, and 
funding. Nevertheless, all are heavily committed to 
production by using their own students and faculty, by 
producing concerts by outside companies, or by some 
combination of the two. All of the festivals satisfy the 
requirement that a dance community involve its mem- 
bers as participants in and observers of the perform- 
ance. 

A shared characteristic which ran counter to my 
expectations, though parallel to the experience of my 
own Institute, is the common tendency of the festival 
administrations to perpetuate two myths about their 
programs which I found to be manifestly untrue. The 
first myth is that the festivals draw mainly ''advanced" 
students. My own estimate would be that ftilly 90% of 
the students I saw, exclusive of a small but significant 
minority on scholarship, were in the ''beginning" to 
"intermediate" range. Admittedly the judgment is to- 
tally subjective. One teacher's "intermediate" student 
might be another's "advanced" or "beginning." 
Nonetheless, I would judge that the achievement level 
displayed in the festivals* studios was far inferior to 
what their reputations had led me to expect. 

"^his myth created a number of tense situations 
within all the festivals. Essentiall)?, the administration 
was pla^'cd In a defensive position with students who 
"had come tc be with the best," and demanded to be 
moved to a higher level because they "expected to be 
challenged more." As alv/ays, these complaints owed 
a great deal to ego pique, yet false expectation also 
played a significant role. This seemed especially un 
fortunate as the process of auditioning for classes and 
being assigned by an experienced, objective faculty 
can be one of the greatest benefits of a festival sum 
mer Many students are seeing themselves for the first 
rime in the company of a sizable group of unknown 
peers. 

Faculty members, too, were often forced to scale 
down their expectations once they saw the actual tal 
cnt at hand. Indeed, because the niimber of beginning 
dancers was far greater at every festival than the 
faculty hired specifically to teach at that level could 
accommodate, many faculty found themselves teach 
ing beginners for the first time in many years. This 
circumstance rcsi Ited occasionally in dissatisfaction, 
impatience, and Ji lack of appropriate nurturing — by 
products of the unfortunate elitism fostered by hiring 
faculty with the understanding that they would teach 
only "advanced" classes. It may also have contributed 
to the surprisingly high incidence of injury at all of 
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the festivals, as teachers v/ho were accustomed to 
dealing only with advanced students may have been 
insufficiently attentive to underdeveloped body align- 
ment and poor work habits. 

The second myth which I found at all of the festi- 
wls was thai these programs drew students from a 
wide geographical cross-section of the country. This 
claim is not totally without substance — scholarsnips 
and allegiances with particular teachers and dance 
departments help to diversify the clientele, yet the 
records indicate tha app oximately 71% of the stu- 
dents at each festival were either at school or lived in 
the general area. When I asked students, "Wh} did 
you choose to attend this program?" they often 
pointed to geographical convenience. Many added 
comments about tight money and the nonfeasibility of 
adding travel expenses to rising room, board, and 
tuition costs. 

FESTIVALS FACE RISK OF EXTINCTION 

These misconceptions about the composition of the 
student body ai the summer festivals are "myths" 
because even those who are closest to the programs — 
the able administrators who put them together year 
after year — are functioning under the influence of an 
image which owes more to a noble past than to the 
present realities. By virtue of tremendous energy and 
courage, these administrators are preserving an insti- 
tut'iOn which served the formerly small but well- 
tri.ined student populace. It is less appropiiate to to- 
day's students. Students at all levels of competence 
can benefit from the festival program, but in truth, 
most students could have benefited equally from far 
less elaborate training. These programs are geared up 
to deal with Oance in a particularly high-powered way. 
to promote the art form by providing young people of 
proven ability with a crash course that will bring them 
quickly to full potential. When put to less than their 
intended purpose, the festivals run the risk of becom- 
ing mere white elephants. 

This I take as a comment not on the festivals 
themselves, but on the ever-enlarging dance world of 
which they ate a part. The uncontrolled proliferation 
of summer dance programs has created a competition 
for enrollments well beyond what can be considered 
healthy in a limited market. Unlike the established 
festivals, many new programs are being created pri- 
marily to provide an additional source of income for 
the host iiistitution, summer jobs for members of local 
faculties, or ego boosts for their administrators. An- 
other problem lies with the teacher who refuses to 
give the talented student the needed shove to get ut 
of the ntat, allowing him/lier to luxuriate in what is 
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close at hand and well known. Such self-sen ice drains 
off needed icsources. Unless we are willing to put '^he 
good of the art form above personal ambition, we run 
the risk of doing irreparable harm. In particular, the 
excellent summer dance festivals may sink under the 
burden of trying to maintain myths which no longer 
reflect reality. 

One solution to these problems is some form of 
cooperation among festival organizers. We need to 
use summer resources to meet the needs of dancers at 
all levels (including professionals), while minimizing 
wasteful and conftising overlap. This seems most fea- 
sible on a regional basis. As a pu:»:»jble first step, the 
established festivals might be used as geographical, 
administrative, and philosophical centers around 
which to organize. If we acknowledge that the festi- 
vals serve the function described above — that the^ are 
elaborate dance communities dedicated to providing 
preprofessional training for advanced students — then 
we might expect dance teachers and institutions in 
close physical proximity to plan their own summer 
activities to complement rather than duplicate that 



function. As the festival, ave untouched numerous 
dance genres and an e»w.i wider range of student 
proficiency and commitment, everyone should still 
find an appropriate niche for his or her program. 

Just as it is important to understand the role of the 
festivals, so eac atellite program must clearly defme 
its int'^'^tions. F .m the planning stages onward, every 
effort should be made to build on existing resources, 
so that ultimately each program does what it is best 
equipped to do. It should be possible, then, to de- 
scribe each program as a distinct entity. If these de* 
scriptions could be correlated in a publication that 
might be helpftil. If the programs within a given area 
could agree to share resources through joint sponsor 
ship of outside productions, or by touring their own 
productions wl.I.In the region, this woald be mutuall) 
beneficial. If i>ach forms of cooperation could be for- 
malized in a L^*>e association, that might be best of 
all. At any rate, some coordination of effort seems 
necessary if the field of summer dance is to avoid the 
pitfalls of overextension and achieve its full potential. 




Gus So/omom, M, Long Beach Summer School of Dance^ J98L 
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36. DANCE TEACHER EVALUATION: CURRENT METHODS AND CRITERIA 

Louanne Norwood 
Terry Worthy 



Two hundred forty-two American colleges and uni- 
versities now offer undergraduate degree programs in 
dance, with 25 percent offering both undergraduate 
and graduate degrees. To ensure program excellence 
and continued growth, methods of retaining and pro 
moting dance faculty need to be clarified. 

Evaluating dance faculty with i aspect to retention, 
promotion, and tenure has always been difficult be 
cause the dance faculty's contributions are often crea- 
tive and require assessing artistic merit. Evaluating the 
quality of contributions such as choreography, 
performance, artistic direction, and production design 
is a major task even for trained personnel and, in the 
academic netting, is often the responsibility of faculty 
or idministrators who may not have experience or 
interest in dance. Moreover, dance is a relative!) new 
addition to the academic community, and evaluating 
dance faculty has few precedents. 

Fortunately, most institutions recognize artistic en- 
deavors as analogous to the scholarly works of more 
established academic disciplines. However, exact par- 
allels between the weight and importance of creative 
endeavors and the traditional contributions such as 
publication have not been established, and this is an- 
other obstacle to effectively evaluate dance teachers. 

CURRENT PRACTICES IN FACULTY 
EVALUATION 

To discover and describe the criteria and methods of 
application currently used in promoting and retaining 
dance faculty, we developed and sent a questionnaire 
to every American college or university offering both 
graduate and undergraduate degrees in dance. The 
questionnaire, returned by 47 out of 60 institutions, 
contained 25 items pertaining to the following areas, 
adnranistrative structure of the program, evaluative 
criteria and procedures, and respondents' opinions 
concerning the fairness and appropriateness of the 
evaluation process. 



Promotion and tenure of dance faculty are based on 
teaching, service, and research at virtually al! the insti- 
tutions surveyed. In 51 percent of the institutions 
reporting established criteria, the criteria used in eval- 
uating dance faculty were general and applied to all 
academic personnel. ^ ine percent of the respondents 
stated that dance faculty were evaluated only on crite- 
ria specific to dance, whilt 30 percent combined cri- 
teria specific to dance and general criteria. 

Although criteria specific to dance may be used, 
the evaluating personnel are often outside dance. 
Forty -eight percent of the respondents replied that 
none of the people who bore the final evaluation 
responsibility were themselves dance faculty members. 
In 43 percent of the institutions, the evaluation was 
done by both dance and non-dance faculty and ad- 
ministrators. In nine percent of the institutions, only 
those within dance evaluated their peers. 

EVALUATING TEACHING EXCELLENCE 

Evaluating teaching presents fewer difficulties than 
the other tWo criterion areas, probably because dance 
faculty and students judge teaching excellence more 
than the other criterion areas. For example, dance 
faculty, administrators, and students evaluated teach- 
ing excellence at 83 percent of the institutions sur- 
veyed. 

EVALUATING SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

Though less emphasized than teaching or research, 
service activities arc considered important and arc 
used in the evaluation process at all institutions sur- 
veyed. Activities which relate to teaching, such as 
guest lectures, master classes, and workshops meet the 
service criterion and are acceptable in all the institu- 
tions. Professional activities (membership and leader- 
ship in professional organizations, committee work, 
and student advising) are acceptable in 74 percent of 
the institutions surveyed. 



Though 59 percent of the institutions include artis 
tic activities in the service category, some do not, 
because thc^ consider activities such as choreograph), 
performance, artistic direction, and production design 
to be research rather than service. At 85 percent of 
the institutions, these activities fall under both re- 
search and service, resulting in ambiguous evaluations 
of dance faculty members' work. 

RESEARCH CRITERIA AND THEIR 
APPLICAriON 

In evaluating dance faculty, research is as importa*.. 
(58 percent) as, and in some instances more important 
(22 percent) than, teach'ng. However, research crite 
ria appear to be the most difficult to apply. The major 
problem is, for a faculty member in a performing arts 
area such as dance, there are two possible kinds of 
productivity which may be evaluated, traditional re 
search^ generally written and published, and creative 
research resulting in artistic production. Eighty seven 
percent of the respondents stated that the following 
artistic act! cities were considered equivalent to publi 
cation at their institutions, choreography (93 per 
cent), performance (72 percent), artistic direction (68 
percent), ai»d production design (48 percent). 

Creative research should be acknowledged as fully 
equivalen* to traditional research so the enei^^ of 
dance faculty can be dl: -led toward productive goals 
which enh««nce the continued dynamic development 
of dance programs m academic settings. While most 
institutions do profess to recognize this equivalence, 
unsolicited comments by respondents revealed that 
actual evaluation ptocedures do not always reflect its 
complete acceptance. 

Nearly one-third of the institutions surveyed require 
all dance faculty members to publish, even though 
they may l;e deeply involved in creative research as 
choreographers, performers, directors, or designers, 
and 15 percent or these institutions have detailed 
specifications concerning the type of journal in which 
the work is published. Even at those institutions not 
reporting such specifications, some respondents added 
that a candidate is more likely to be promoted and 
receive tenure if the specifications are met. 

These findings suggest that creativ nd traditional 
research are often not equated in actua. practice. The 
mere existence of a requirement for publication, even 
for * faculty member who continuously and rigorously 
produces a/tistic works, indicates thai the equivalence 
f creative and traditional research Is not acknowl 
edged. 

At a minority of institutions (20 percent), each 
dance faculty member may choose to produce either 



creative or traditional research (or both) depending 
upon his or her research interests, indicating a genu 
ine equivalency of creative and traditional research. 

EVALUATING CREATIVE RESEARCH 

Assuming that the equivalence o^ creative and tradl 
tional research is recognized and upheld, the value 
and significance of the creative research still must be 
judged. Either it must be evaluated directly by those 
responsible for making promotion and tenure deci- 
sions at the institution, or indirectly through aesthetic 
judgments by those outside the academic community. 

The problems inherent in direct evaluation are uL 
vious when one considers that at nearly half the »nsti 
tutions surveyed, none of the iviiluators are within 
dance. To encourage high-quality research and to 
assist administrators who lack dance expertise in eval 
uating artistic merit, some institutions (32 percent) 
have established more specific criteria. These include 
regional, national, or international visibil".:) x/f the 
artistic work, reviews by professional dance critics, 
and involvement with professional dancers outside the 
academic community. While such criteria can reduce 
the rtiponsibility of those not fully qualified to judge 
the value of a dance work, they are not always practi- 
cal. Most dance f^'^ulties do not ha., ready accv*&s to 
large-scale performance opportunities, competent 
professional dance critics are not always available to 
review, and professional dance companies arc not al 
ways near academic communities. 

Assuming that creative research can be fairly and 
consistently evaluated by outside experts, the college, 
school, or university committee still must weigh ihc 
value of the extramural performance, the critical opin- 
ion, or the prestige of the nonuniversitj dance com 
pany involved. Someone within the institution must 
make a value judgment eithei on the creative research 
itself or on the value of recognition outside the aca 
demic community. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The study revealed that of the three areas commonly 
used in the evaluation of dance faculty, the research 
criterion needs further delineation to accommodate 
the special jesearch endeavors of dance faculty. The 
weacliing criterion does not icem to be contentious in 
most cases, possibly because the dance faculty anJ 
administration are involved in evaluation procedures. 
Likewise, the service criterion provokes little dissatis 
faction, except where no clear delineation is made 
L^etween activiti s which comprise service and those 
which comprise icsearch. 
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The problems and ambiguities regarding the appH 
cation of research criteria indicate that administrators 
at some institutions need to adjust their research eva! 
uation policies, and especiall)* to clarify research ex 
pectations. Though these expectations may be rigor 
ous, they need not be uniform within an institution, 
but should accommodate the dan^t facu* y\ varied 
interest* 

When specific requirements are necessary, they 
should be developed realistically according to the size. 



location, and resources of the institution. Cicativc and 
traditional research should be regarded as ecjuivalcac 
in both theory and practice. Sj>ccific guidelines may 
be established for a comparative evaluation of ihe 
scope and significance of traditional or creative re- 
search. Finall), greater particip '^jn by dance faculty/ 
administrators in evaluating research would promote 
greater evaluative expertise, particularly when expert 
opinions outside the academic community are noi 
available. 
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Creative research in dance (including choreography and artistic direction) should be acknovjledged as fully 
equivalent to traditional research so the energies of dance faculty can be devoted to these acti'Ltties that enhantt 

dynamic dance programs in academic settings. 
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37. AN AGENDA FOR DANCE 



Aileene S, Lockhart 



What has happened lo dance is amazing, undreamed 
of, except perhaps by Isadora Duncan when she said, 
"I see America dancing." Dance may be a n.eans of 
communication which does not depend upon words, 
but the National Dance Association has good reason 
not to be silent. It has been my privilege through a 
number of years to see dance become a Jbrce. 

My most satisfyincj ar happiest experiences have 
come through dance. began with private classes 
as a little giri in music, ballet, character, and then 
social dance. My pc nive is pretty long. I was first 
turned on by "natur Jance" in the manner of Mary 
P 0*Donnell and Gertrude Colby, who emphasized 
improvisation and tie -dyed scarves waving in the air 
rather than any concept of artistic form. 

"Creative dance" with Marge H*Doubler, complete 
with three levels of hand-shoulder hip and- foot rolls 
followed, with the necessity of knowing through the 
skeleton wxactly what the body can do and how mo.c 
ment evolves in sequential patterns. Being a member 
of Orchesis provided many exciting hours. 

I have seen almost all of the professional dancers in 
t' ** countiy from Miss Ruth, Ted Shawn, Kurt Joos, 
Maiy Wigman, Harold Kreutzberg and Yvonne Ge- 
orgi to our celebrated dancers of the present da). 
Twentieth centuiy dance, probably the most innova- 
tive force in the theater, is alive and completely mean- 
ingful and real to me. I was a part 'f those early 
master classes of Wcidman, Hanya Holm, and Jose 
Limon, master classes which were given in the cen 
tral/midwestern/southern colleges and universities, 
not in New York City. 

In those days artists w*re half starving and dance in 
education was misunderstood and struggling. In 1933 
there was only one major bailet company in America 
and it had a short New York run and one brief tour. 
Sol Hurok lost $100,000 on his 1933 efforts. Dance 
master classes and perfoimances in our colleges spon- 
sored by physical education departments htl ' pro- 
fessional artists to eat. I am stunned now witn vv.. I 
cannot pay for companies to come to my campus, but 
i smile too because I have been a part of having artists 
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come, icach, and perform for whatever we cou/J pay. 
D*nce was condoned but neither intellectually re- 
spectable nor understood in our universities. 1 was 
il^onglj advised not to consider so risky and question- 
able a career. Nevertheless dante was already charac- 
terized by the vigor that pervades the lives of dancers 
today. 

Of all the forms of art, dance — which depends on 
the body alone as its instrument and medium — is the 
most immediate And generally accessible. Dance has 
flourished in cdu'.:ation with a phenomenal impact c ^ 
higher education during the past 15 years. Its educa- 
tional benefits are listed in terms of the development 
of attitudes, taste, and aesthetic judgment, of physical 
accomplishment, of striving for the perfection 
through discipline, of self-awareness, of bringing to- 
gether the mind, the spirit, and the body in one joyful 
experience. In dance the person becomes whole. 
Dance demands self-awarenebs, and develops commit- 
ment and dedication. It is unalte'-ably opposed to all 
that dehumanizes the individual. 

But times are getting harder, and inflation is ram- 
pant. When time.* get tough, there are always those 
ready to .hrow out art in favor of arithmetic only. 
Thus there are some things we'd better consider. 

Dance as a major subject has moved out, or in 
man) cases is trying to move out, of physical educa- 
tion departments. I fijlly understand the reasons for 
dance wanting to be valued for more than good exer- 
cise, developed endurance, social competence, poise, 
grace of motion, and good carriage. Physical educa- 
tors still want us; they value usj they rightfully believe 
dance tv. be a part of "the art and science of human 
movement." 

In fine arts departments dance, often ut the bottom 
of the totem pole, can be the first to go. We should 
quit worrying about the department or school in 
which dance should be placed. It ought lo be housed 
wh^re it will get the best deal, wherever that is. But 
let's not forget in our affluence who befriended us, 
who supported us, and helped us grow for 50 years. 
Even if we think ue weren't understood, we were 
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appreciated. Physical educators have always believed 
in us. Understanding is a two-way street, and we 
haven't spent much time trying to understand them 
cither. Wc'J take pains not to forget our long-time 
friends and supporters. Were it not for the many so 
called "service" classes which our dancers teach In 
physical education departments, many dancers would 
be unemployed. 

When recognition came to dance, it came fast. In 
1953 there were several successful companies, and we 
are told that Hurok managed to gross four million 
dollars from his dance presentations. The audience for 
professional companies has since, of course, soared 
and become nationwide. However, even in the 1960s, 
68 percent of all dance attendance was concentrated 
in New York City. Now, well over 80 percent of all 
dance spectators are reportedly outstde that mclrupo 
lis. Dance in education has grown tremendously. Pro- 
grams with a major in dance began to appear at other 
than the University of Wisconsin, an institution which 
initiated the first drnce m.'.jor in 1926. Since then 
professional and educational dance have helped each 
other« While we want to continue this marriage, we 
must always remember that the purpose of dance on 
stage and in education are not identical. 

Today dance rides the cp st of a wave and none of 
us are quiet about it. We .^re grinning all over! We 
have managed to move dance and the other arts into 
the "conscience" of this country. This is attributable 
partly to our ov efforts and partly to changes in the 
social scene. 

As has been pointed out by Hodgkinson,^ art has 
evolved in American education from its original aris 
tv.ratic limitation of the few (1860-1920), through a 
meritocratic period (1930 1960) in which great num- 
bers of persons used education as a stepping-stone, to 
the present egalitarian period in which grants give all 
persons equal access to those avenues which develop 
and enrich human personality and cultivate creativity. 
The present social egalitarian condition has made 
possible the popularity of dance as an art form at all 
levels of society. 

Since World War II and especially since Kennedj*s 
presidency, the arts in American society have become 
rich and fruitful. Now the state is considered to owe 
art to all its citizens. With the backing of the Ameri 
can Council for Arts in Education, the National En 
dowmcnt for the Arts, the Off.^e of Education, and 
many private and corporate enterprises, the now 
widely available "arts experience" is considered by 



thoughtful persons to be a necessary part of human 
education. Developed taste is no longer considered to 
be the luxury of a few. Persons are no longer thought 
to live on intellect alone, cut off from communicative 
expression. Many consider an to be the peaJ experi- 
ence of mankind, and artistic expression the most 
important single ingrediei*v of life. Certainly we ap- 
plaud such words. We agree. 

I have observed something in recent years that dis- 
turbs me. Dance demands both craft and creativity. 
Fundamental to both is good technique. The body 
iiiStrument must be prepared to respond with ease, to 
become ^.ontrolled, flexible, strong, and capable of 
using an extended vocabulary of movement before it 
^nxti become coir.pletely articulate. The more techni- 
cally secure the dancers, the more choreographers 
have to wt rk with. But those involved with dance in 
education must remember that wituosity for its own 
sake is not an artistically valid goal, nor is preoccupa- 
tion with technique alone educationally defensible. 
Some of us are becoming obsessed with the mechanics 
of dance. Too many service classes contain nothing 
but technique, they la^. lie "motivational pulse," the 
reason for being. 

Part of our former success resulted from the quality 
and purpose of the beginr > dance class: technical 
attainment was not the oi, aiue for beginners. To a 
large extent, the vast dance audience we enjoy today 
was built in our college beginning classes, which pro- 
vided many people v.'ith their only formal dance expe- 
rience. Evei. at this 'evel our objectives used to be 
broad enough tu uiJude improvisation, simple com 
position, and technique. We used to provide opportu- 
nities to awaken creativity and help viewers to become 
more knowledgeable no: last about the technique, but 
about the larger purposes art. 

No doubt the growth of dance in United States 
high schools and colleges from the 1950s to the 
1970s stimulated the overwhelming growth in s^oncert 
dance attendance responsible for the number of stu- 
dents in our current classes. We must remain careful 
not to expend all o» efforts on dance majors alone. 
The vital importance of a stimulating, satisfying, and 
creative beginning dance class for nondance majorb 
cannot be overestimated. It is an educator s job to see 
that all education is liberal, i^^^t just technically and 
career oriented. Real education has to do with values, 
consequences, significances, truth and conscience, 
with the coherent integration of all realms of mean- 
ing. If we want to stay in the university, we have to be 



'Hodgkinson, Harold L. "Arts in the Future. A Pragmatic Analvsii." In ^rti anJ j^atheiui An Agenda for the Future, Siai..e> h 
MacScja, cd. Ccmcrcl, Inc., St. Louis, MO, 1977.' 
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more than mere technicians. We have to pay atiention 
*o the large group of students we have educated to 
Want dance, and not cater only to those who would 
like to makt' darcc a career. 

When askev. -uout the future, Louis Ilorst is said to 
have replied, "When Petipa was called to Russia [to 
the Maryinski Theater], when Diaghilev asked 
Fokxne to choreograph for him, did they know where 
they were going? Did we know [what we were doing] 
in the late twenties when wc felt we had to iind new 
ways of expressing ourselves? What difference docs it 
make where dance is going, as loiig as it is going?** 

What Horst said is true .ip to a point. It does 
matter where we are going. Cancc mu«^f be kept open 
to innovation, and now is thr time for dancers in 
education to take srjck and plan dircaions for the 
future. "What do w j believe?** "Where do we nvant to 



go?" "What is our goal for the next ten years?** Hav 
ing decided, then let us plan our strategies so we will 
not just go, but we will go where we choose. 

It is my belief thit we will evaluate ourselves ten 
years hence on :he same basis that wc should evaluate 
ourselves now, in terms of enrichment of personality, 
development of creativity, the quality of the aesthetic 
education we provide, the extent tc which we help 
dance pervade the everyday lives of both students and 
the members of our communitir I ask that we re 
member the stated purp e of .c National Dance 
Association. "To promote continuous dc\tlopment of 
sound philosophies and policies in a!l forms of dance 
education. To provide leadership which wll! stimulate 
improvement in programs, materials^ and methods m 
dance.** And remember Edna St. Vincent Miilay*s 
line; "The soul can split the sky in tvvo.** 
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Illinois State University at Normal. She served a^ pres- 
ident of both the National Section on Dance and the 
Dance Division of AAHPERD. She received the Na 
tional Dance Association's Heritage Award, and waj) 
the NDA Scholar in 1982. For AAHPERD, she has 
served as vice president and received the Honor Fel 
low Award, Centennial Award, and the Presidential 
Award. A charter member of the Congress on Re 
search in Dance, she was parhamentariaii and a mem 
ber of the Board of Directors. Her NDA Scholar's 
lecture appears in Lectures by ND. i Scholars, 
AAHPERD, 1988. Other publications nclude, as 
consulting editor and wri.er fur International Folk 
Dancing, USA, Doubledaj and Co., 1981, A Twen 
tieth Century Retrospective,** Focu. on Dance fill, 
1977, and "The Value of Dance in Education,** Spot 
light on Dance, February -nd May, 1976. 




TOBY HANKIN is an associate professor in the De 
partment of Theatre and Dance, University of Colo 
rado at Boulder. She has served on the dance review 
panel of JOPERD, as an adjudicator for the NDA's 
Choreography Evaluation Project, and as a Board 
member of the Colorado Dance Festival from 
1984-1988. A certified movement analyst, she has 
written "Laban Movement Analysis in Dance Educa- 
tion," JOPERD, November-December, 1984. She 
was an artist for the Colorado Council on the Arts 
and Humanities' Artist-in-Residence program, 
1984-1987, and is an artist-educator for the Aes- 
thetic Education Institute of Colorado. 

DR, MARGIE R- HANSON is a vice president of 
AAH?ERD and the consultant for children's pro- 
grams. She was formerly halftime executive director of 
the National Dance Association (1971-1989) and 
huiftime consultant for children. She has taught at 
Spooner High School, Spooner, WI; Indiana Univer- 
sity; the University of Wisconsin, Madison; Minneap- 
olis Elementary Schools; the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; the University of Minnesota; and has 
been an adjunct professor at George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, DC. She served as a panel mod- 
erator for the White House Conference on Artb in 
Education (1976); on the White House Committee 
for the International Year of the Child (1979); as 
chair of the National Arts Assembly (1982-1984); 
and as a member of the National Coalition on Educa- 
tion in the Arts (1986-1989). She served as confer- 
ence coordinator for the Early Childhood Conference 
held in Washington, DC in December, 1988, and is 
currently the conference coordinator for the Dcceiu- 
ber, 1990 International Early Childhood Creative 
Arts Conference, to be held in Los Angeles. She has 
received numerous awards and honors for her work on 
behalf of children, and is widely recognized as an 
author and speaker, having presented both nationally 
and internationally. 

ELIZABETH R. HAYES is an emerita member of 
the University of Utah faculty where she continues to 
teach dance history. She was director of modern 
dance at the University from 1940-1988, wlierc she 
established internationally respected undergraduate 
and graduate major programs. At the national level, 
for over 50 years she has been ar aaive leader of the 
National Dance Assoaatioii, serving two separate 
tenns as national chair (1954^1956 and 1969-1971). 
She was a founding member of the national Council 
of Dance Administrators, which has been responsible 
for setting standards for college and university dance 
curricula and for creating the National Association o.'' 
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Schools of Dance (the official dance accreditation 
body for academic and commer».ial dance program^}. 
In 1970, she was the official dance representative on 
the committee responsible for creating the L.J. Arts 
IMPACT program fi;nded by the U.S. governmcn;. 
She has been a prolific writer of professional articlej* 
and author of two books that have been classics in the 
area of dance education. 

KATHLSTN HENDRICKS maintained a private prac 
tice in movement therapy in Colorado Springs, CO, at 
the time she wrote her article. No current information 
is available. 

DR. DIA^4E HOWE is an assistant professor at the 
University of California at Irvine. She was president of 
the National Dance Association (1987-1988) and 
served in a number of areas, including vice president, 
Dancf Education Division (1983-1985). Among her 
publicatiOiis are, with L. Kloepper, "Tanzerin/Tanz 
Padagogin," Tanzdramay Koln, in press; "Dance, 
1990 and Beyond— Future Trends," JOPERD, May/ 
June, 1990; "Parallel Visions: Mary Wigman and the 
German Expressionists," Dance: Current Selected Re- 
searchy 1989; with J. Gray, "M^*rea»"^r H'Doubler and 
the First Dance Major," CORD c onference Proceed- 
tngs, October, 1987; "The Notion of Mysticism in 
the Philosophy and Choreogr.t hy of Mary Wigman, 
1914-1931," Dance Research Joumaly Summer, 
1987; and editing "Dance Aesthetics and Criticism: 
Analysis of the Choreographic Process and Product," 
JOPERDy March, 1987. 

JEANNETTE HYPES is the retired director of dance 
^t Pomona College in Claremont, CA for more than 
30 years, she was an active leader, serving as president 
of the National Dance Association (1978-1979). She 
was a teaching fellow at the International Christian 
University in Tokyo, Japan from 1985-1986. Her 
public?tions include Exercise: The Bottom Line, and 
editing "Discover Dance: Dance Production as an 
Educational Experience." JOPERy November/Decem- 
ber, 1982. In P78, she was a member of the Sub- 
committee on .education in Arts and Humaniti^^. 
Federal Iineragency Committee on Education, \ 
Washington, DC. 

KATHLEEN KERR is an associate professor at the 
University of l.^rthern I Aa. She wa vice president 
for dance. Northwest District of AAHPERD 
(^981-^1982) and president of the Oregon Dance 
Asssociation (1979-1980). Her publicanons include 
"CrObS Cultural Analysis of Dance Styles," ICHPER 
Conference Proceedings, 1985, with J. Duke, "Ameri- 
can Folklore Dance— Historical Melting ^ot of 
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Styles," International Folklore Proceedings, Sofia, Bui- 
gariaj and ''Experiences in the Balkans,'* Filtis, 1977. 

DR. STEVEN R. KRAVITZ is an assistant professor. 
Department of Orthopedics, Pennsylvania College of 
Podiatric Medicine. He is a Diplomate, American 
Board of Pediatric Surgery, American Board of 
Podiatric Orthopedics, National Board of Podiatry 
Examiners, and a Fellow of the American College of 
Foot Orthopedists, American College of Foot Sur- 
geons, and the American Academy of Pediatric 
Sports Medicine. He is a consultant to the Penn- 
sylvania Ballet end Is chair of ihe Sports Medicine 
Committee, Pennsylvania Pediatric Medical Associa- 
tion. He wrote "Pronation as a Predisposing Factor in 
Overuse Injuries," in R. Solomon, S. Minton, and J. 
Solomon (Eds.);» Preventing Dance Injuries: An Inter 
disciplinary Perspective, AAHPERD, 1990. 

SANDRA KAY LAUFFENBURGER is a certified 
movement analyst and proprietor of Fitness Move- 
ment I raii.ing in Houston, TX. She serves on the 
Boaid of Directors of the Laban Institute of Move- 
ment Studies, and on the Houston Community Col- 
lege Fitness Technology Advisory Board. She contrib- 
uted to R. Solomon, S. Minton, and J. Solomon 
(Eds,), Preventing Dance Injuries. An Interdisciplinary 
Perspective, AAHPERD, 1990, and wrote "Aiding 
Dynamic Pelvic Alignment," Dance Exercise Today, 
September, I9865 "Eccentric Contractions for Exer- 
cise Technique," Dance Exercise Today, July, 1987; 
"Deep Breathing," Dance Exercise Today, May, 1988, 
and "Movement Analyst Discusses Proper Knee 
Alignment," Houston Health and Fitness, August, 
1987. 

DR. AILEENE S. LOCKHART is professor emerita 
and former chair of the Department of Dance, Texas 
Woman's University, Denton. She is a consulting edi 
tor for Wm. C. Brown Company, PublisheiS. From 
1979-1981, she was president of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. In 1986, she was the 
National Dance Association Scholar, having received 
the NDA Heritage Award in 1985. She has also 
received the AAHPERD Gulick Award in 1980, 
AAHPERD Honor Fellow in 1963^ the State of 
Texas Minnie Stevens Tiper Professorship in 1983, 
the Medal of Merit, Taiwan, in 1981, and the Medal 
of Honor from the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture, Brazil, in 1977. Among her many publications 
arc "Current Periodicals in Dance,' JOPERD, 1986, 
and Modem Dance: Teaching Lessons (6th ed.), Wm. 
C. Brown Publishers, 1986. 



ELLA MAGRUDER was formerly an instructor at 
Ripon College, Ripon, WI. No current infomation is 
available. 

REBECCA MALM is a Feldenkrais practitionei and 
was a teacher in the Detroit area from 1966 to 1 70 7. 
She founded Dance Alive, a s'*mi-professional per- 
forming company, 1972-1982. She reviewed dance 
for the Detroit Dance News, and served as education 
director of the Michigan Dane* Association. 

LOA MANGELSON-CLAWSON is a professor at 
t.xe University of Utah in Salt Lake City, where she 
directs the Performing Danscompany. She was vice 
president of NDA's Performance Division, and was 
on the Board of Directors, American College Dance 
Festival Assos-iation. Her research includes "Ladies of 
the Dance, A Half Century Tradition at the Univer- 
sity of Utah," Utah Historical Society Review, Novem- 
ber, 1989. 

SHARON LEE McCOLL is an artist-in-residence for 
the State Arts Council of Oklahoma. From 
1979-1982, she was chair of the National Dance 
Association's Commission on Children's Dance. Re- 
cent writings include serving as dance consultant for 
the Oklahoma State Department of Education's Cur- 
riculum Review Handbook: Tne Arts, 1985, and Con- 
nections. Linking the Arts and Basic Curriculum, 
1980. 

JOSIE METAL-CORBIN is an associate professor at 
the University of Nebraska at Omaha. She served is a 
member of the Commission on Dance for Special 
Services for the National Dance Association. Her 
awards include Nebraska AHPERD's Honor Award, 
1^88, and Alumna of the Year Award fiom Slippery 
Rock University, 1988. A prolific writer, her recent 
publications include, with D.E. Corbin, Reach for It. 
A Handbook of Health, Exercise, and Dance for Older 
Adults, Eddie Bowers Publications, 1990, with D.E. 
Corbin and G. Barker, "Age Doesn't Matter. Weav- 
ing Dance into a 5th Grade Curriculum, ' in R.K. 
Beal and S. Berrymann-Miller (Eds.), Dance for the 
Older Adult: Focus on Dance XI, AAHPERD, 1988, 
and with D.E. Corbin and D. Kagan, "A Content 
Analysis of an Intergenerational Unit on Aging in a 
Sixth Grade," in Educational Gerontology: An In^er- 
national Bimonthly Journal, 1987. 

DR. SANDRA CERNY MINTON is coordinator of 
the dance program at the University of Northern Col- 
orado. She served as publications director for NDA 
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from 1985-1987. In 1989, she was named Distin- 
guished Scholar of the College of Human Perforn".- 
ancc and Leisure Studies at UNC. Her recent publica- 
tions include co-editor with Ruth and John Solomon, 
Preventing Dance Injuries: An Interdisciplinary Ap- 
proach, AARPERD, 1990i Body and Self: Partners in 
Movementy Human Kinetics, 1989: editipf feature 
on dance injuries for lOPERD, 1987; editing a feature 
on rducational dance for lOPERD, 1986 i Chore- 
ogra^ hy: A Basic Approach Using Improi isation. 
Human Kinetics, 1986. 

RUTH LOVEL MURRAY is a pioneer in dance edu- 
cation, having a career spanning 55 years, for 46 of 
which she was a member of the faculty at Wayne State 
University, Detroit, ML In 1964, the Ruth L. Murray 
Tuition Award was established at Wayne State Uni- 
versity to honor her inspirational work with young 
people. Beginning in 1931, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Dancing in the Elementary Schools, until 
the 1970s, she held a variety of substantive positions 
within AAHPERD, including initiation of the first 
National Section on Dance in 1932. She edited De- 
signs for Dance and wrote the definitive text. Dance in 
Elementary Education (3rd ed.), 1974. Her service has 
included membership on the President's Council on 
Physical Fitness and the National Council on the 
Arts. She has been cited in ^ho's Who of American 
Women, 1959; was elected to menibership in the 
American Academy of Physical Education in 1959^ 
receW \ NDA's Heritage Award in 1969; and was 
awarded the Luther Halsey Gulick Award by 
AAHPERD in 1979. In 1982, she received the 
Hetherington Award, the highest award of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Educati jn, for her lifetime 
of contributions and achievements. 

DR- MARTHA MYERS is dean of th- American 
Dance Festival and Henry B. Plant Professor of Dance 
at Connecticut College. She has a wide range of cred- 
its as a teacher, dancer, choreographer, television per- 
former, writer, and dance movement consultant. 
These experiences have brought her across this coun- 
try and to Europe, Japan, South America, and Austra- 
lia as a lecturer and teacher. Her speech at the 1984 
Olympic Scientific Congress was reprinted in The 
Dancer as Athlete, 1986. Her articles on body thera- 
pies, dance injury prevention, and their role in dance 
training have appeared in num^'rous dance public- 
tions, including lOPERD, Dance Magazine, and most 
recently, the 1989 Biennial Conferep.B Proceedings of 
the Australian Association for Dance Eduoxtion. She 
was recipient of the AAHPERD Award jtom the 
Eastern District Association for "Outstanding Contri- 
butions to Dance Education," 1988. 



DR. NELSON NEAL is an associate professor in the 
Department of HPER at Longwood College, 
Farmville, VA. He has been active in the National 
Dance Association since 1980, editing Southern Links 
(1981-1982), and serving as chair of the Southern 
District AAHPERD Dance Council (1977-1978). 
His recent puf aons are "Lasten asentect tanssia 
kohtaan eri mai5)5>a," j^iikuntakasvatus, 1 ^87j "Amer- 
ikkalaisten ja suomalaisten peruskoululaisten tan- 
ssiasenteista,** Liikunta ja Tieda, 1987j ' Attitude Re- 
search," AISEP World Congress, Heidelberg, West 
Germany; and ''Changing Art Forms Can Be Taught 
But Not Creativity," Creative Child and Adult Quar- 
terly, 1983. 

DR. LOUANNE NORWOOD is a ip- iger at Mai- 
son Blanche in New Orieans, LA. Hci past publica- 
tions include, '^Italian Renaissance Dance: Dances 
from the Graces of Love," Louisiana loumal of 
HPERD, Spring, 1986; with T Worthy, "Critena for 
Promotion and Retention of Dance Faculty at Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities," AAHPERD Southern 
District Convention, 1984; ^^Descriptive Research in 
Dance: Cine-dance," at AAHPERD Convention, 
1983; and "Planning and Presenting a Program ot 
Renaissance Music and Dance," Louisiana loumal of 
HPERD, February, 1082. 

KAFE O'NEILL, who edited the article on the Mich- 
igan Dancers In Schools program, was at the time a 
freelance writer and dance and drama critic foi the 
Slate Journal, Lansing, MI. 

JAMES PENROD is a professor at the University of 
California at Irvine, where he is the artistic director of 
the C^ifornia Theatre Ballet. He serves on the Board 
of Directors for the Congress for Research on Dance 
and the Orange County Penbrming Arts Center, and 
on the Professional Dance Advisory Board for the 
Dance Notation Bureau. His recent writings include, 
with J. Plastino, The Dancer Prepares (3rd ed.), May- 
field Prtss, 1990. 

DR. ARLETTE COHEN PERRV an associate 
professv.- -It the University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
where she choreographs for the Miami Dance Ensem- 
ble and directs the Human Performance Laboratory. 
A prolific writer, her recent work includes, with M.H. 
Campbell and T Kaplan, "A Comparison of the 
Plasma Lipid Profile Among Pre-Menopausal Long 
Distance Runners, Aerobic Dance Teachers, and Rec- 
reational Joggers and Age-Matched Controls," 
Medicine and Science in Sports and Exercise, March, 
1989; with R Mosher, A. Laperriere, and R Ostrov- 
fky, ''A Comparison of Training Responses to Inter- 
val vs. Continuous A'^robic Dance," The Journal of 
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SportsMedtcine and Physical FitnesSy March, 1988, 
and \i.:h R Moshcr, A. Lapcrricrc, and P. Ostrovsky, 
"A G)mparison of Training Responses to Interval vs. 
C ntinuous Dance," Medicine and Science in Sports 
and ExercisCy April, 1987. 

DR. DIANE MILHAN PRUETT was formerly assis- 
tant professor in the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at the University of Miami 
in Coral Gabh ;, FL. She also directed the Publica- 
tions Unit for the National Dance Association. 

DR. SUSAN L. PURETZ is an associate professor at 
the State University of New York at New Paltz. 
Among her many writings are, "Dance-Movement 
Therapy. A Review and Analysis of the Literature,'' 
in L. Ovcrby and J. Humphrey (Eds.), Dance: Current 
Selected Research^ Vol. II, AM3 Press, 1990^ 'The 
Psychology of Dance: A Research Review,'* in L. 
Overby and J. Humphrey (Eds.), Dance: Current Se- 
lected Researchy AMS Press, 1989; "Dance in Nepal: 
Dance to a Different Drummer," Journal oflCHPER^ 
Spring, 1989; "Psychomotor Research and the Dance 
Teacher,** in P. Clarkson and M. Skrinar (Eds.), The 
Science of Dance Train ingy Human Kinetics Press, 
1988; "Reflections on Choreography: Back Seating 
on the Aisle," Philosophy and the ArtSy 1988; and 
"Movement Retrieval from Long Term Memory: 
Physical versus Mental Rehearsal," Perceptual and 
Motor Skillsy 1987. 

SUZANNE SHELTON was formerly an assistant pro 
fesfor at the University of Texas, Austin. No current 
information is available. 

DR. NANCT SMITH (See Fichter, Nancy Smith) 

RUTH SOLOMON directs the dance program at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz, which she began 
in 1970. Her articles on dance have appeared in such 
periodicals as Dance Magaziney Dance Teacher No^\ 
The Physician and Sports Mediciney and The Journal of 
Bone and Joint Surgery, Her speech at the 01yn:pic 
Scientific Congress in 1984 was reprinted in The 
Dancer as Athletey 1986; she recently co-edited 
Preventing Dance Injuries: An Interdisciplinary Ap- 
achy AAHPHRD, 1990, with S. Minton and J. 
boiomon. Her video, "Anatomy as a Master Image in 
Training Dancers,'* 1988, captures her successfiil 
teaching technique which began when she was a oolo- 
ist with the Jean Erdman Dance Theater. 

DR- SUSAN W. STINSON is an associate professor 
at the University of North Carolina at Gitensboro. 
She received the UNC Alumnae Teaching Excellence 
Award in 1988, and the James B. Mao ' Award 
in 1984. A longtime advocate of childrei ince, she 



chairs the NDA Curriculum Guidelines for Dance for 
Young Children (3-8) Committee, and formerly 
chaired the Committee on K 12 Curriculum Guide 
lines and the Committee on Pre school Dam.e. Her 
writings include, "Dance as Curriculum, Curriculum 
as Dance," in G. Willis and W.H. Schubert (Eds.), 
The Arts as a Basis for Curriculum Inauiryy SUNY 
Press; with D. Blumenfield-Jones and J. Van Dyke, 
"Voices of Adolescent Dancers: An Interpretive Study 
of Meaning in Dance," Proceedings Oj he Fourth Con- 
ference of Dance and the Child; "Research as Arts: 
Nevr Directions for Dance Educators," in Dance The 
New Zealand Experiencey Papers and PrvceedingSy 
Auckland, NZ, and "Piaget for Dance Educators. A 
Theoretical Study,'' Dance Research Joumaly Spring.' 
Summer, 1985. She also wrote Dance for Young Chil 
dren: Finding the Mugic in Movementy AAHPERD, 
1988. 

DR, CAROL TEITZ is an associate professor at the 
University of Washington. She has served on the 
NCAA's Committee on Competitive Safeguards and 
Medical Aspects of Sports; is a member of the Sports 
Medicine Committee for the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons; and is on the Editorial Board 
of the Dance Medicine Health Newsletter Her recent 
writings include: "Knee Problems in Dancers,'* 
JOPERD (in press); "Performing Arts Medicine," in 
Encyclopedia of Science and Technology y McGraw-Hill 
(in press); editing Scientific Foundations of Sports 
Mediciney B.C. Decker, 1989, "First Aid, Immediate 
Care and Rehabilitation of Knee and Ankle Injuries 
in Dancers and Athlet-js," in C. Shell (Ed.), The 
Dancer as Athletey Human Kinetics, 1986; with R.M. 
Harrington and H. Wiley, "Pressures on the Foot in 
Pointe ShoCw/ Foot and Ankky 1985, "Sports 
Medicine Concerns in Dance and Gymnastics," Pedi- 
atric Clinics of North Americay 1982, and "Knee 
Problems in Dancers," in R. Solomon, S. Minton, 
and J. Solomon, Preventing Dance Injuries, An Inter- 
disciplinary Apprvachy AAHPERD, 1990. 

DR. LEROY WALKER is a retired professor, coach, 
and later president of North Carolina Central Univer 
'ty. He is currently treasurer of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, and a vice president of The Athletic 
Congress. He was the first black track and field 
Olympic Games coach. He served a term as president 
of the National Association for Sport and Physical 
Educa I (NASPE) and was president of AAHPERD 
from 1977-1978. 

DR CYNTHIA E. WIESE is ,in associate professor 
of health :cience and physical education at Eastern 
College, St. Davids, PA. 
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JUDITH WOODRUFF is an adjunct professor at 
East Tennessee State University. She is executive co* 
ordinator of the Tennessee Association of Dance and 
directs Mountain Movers Dance Co. In 1987, she 
edited the Tennessee Association of Dance Newsletter. 
Her publications include, with E. Gerace, **Dancc 
Counts: A Curriculum Guide to Facilitate Math 
Comprehension," Through Creative Movement, EX- 
CEL, 1986, ''Is There Really a *D* in TAHPERD?" 



Tennessee JOHPERD, Spring, 1986, and *Tlies-- 
Some Food for Thought," Kinesiology for Dance 
Newsletter, October, 1984. 

DR. TERRY WORTHY is an associate professor in 
the Departments of Theatre and Kinesiology at Loui- 
siana State University, Baton Rouge. Currently, she is 
conducting pedagogical research in teacher socializa- 
tion and in the development of teacher role identity. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE COLLECTION, 1978-1987 



Note to the Reader: 

This bibliography includes the complete collection of writings during this period that were not selected for 
reprinting. Although a number of them could have been indexed under more than one topical heading, the) only 
appear under the dominant subject category. All th^ articles appeared in JOPERD unless Research Quarterly i& 
spedfied. 



AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM 

"Attending a Ballet." Oaobcr, 1985, 50. 

Burton, Anne. "The Spectacle of the Body: As Ballet.** 
May, 1978, 38. 

Davis, Jacqueline. "Learning to Sec: Training in Observa- 
tion of Movement." January, 1980, 89, 91. 

Faulkner, T. Ray. "Instant Dance — A Quick Taste of Cho- 
reographed Movement." April, 1979, 73-74. 

Howe, Dianne. "Dance Aesthetics and Criticism: Analysis 
of die Choreomphic Process and Product." (Iniromic- 
tion to Dance Dynamics section.) Maich, 1987, 59. 

Koch, Judy. "The Spectacle of the Body: As Sacred 
Dance." Mav, 1978, 36. 

Stinson, Sue. Aesthetic Experience in Children's Dance." 
April, 1982, 72-74. 

Thomas, Shirley. "The Spectacle of the Body: As Exotic 
Dance." May, 1978, 39. 



CHOREOGRAPHIC PROCESS 

Brennan, Mary Alice. "Dance Creativity M^urcs: A Reli- 
ability Study.** Research Quarterly^ 54, September, 1983, 
293-295. 

Doclierty, David. "Organizing and Developing Movement 
Ideas." March, 1982, 51-54. 

Kahlich, Luke. "Critical Thinking." March, 1983, 73. 

Lunt, Joanne M. "Something Ola, Something New, Some- 
thing Borrowed, Something for You!" May, 1978, 47. 

Minion, Sandra* "Improvisation." September, 1981, 74. 

Ncal, Nelson D. "Sports Movement in Dance Composi- 
tion." Mav, 1981,42, 49. 

Sandback, Patricia R. "Structuring Beginning Choreo- 
graphic Experiences, A Method to Erasure Success." No- 
vember/December, 1986, 38-40. 



COLLOQUIAL FORMS: FOLK, SQUARE. 
AND BALLROOM DANCE 

Anderson, Kaye. "What's So Hard About the Salty Dog 

Rag?" February, 1980, 86-87. 
Burton, Diane. Square Dance Calling." Novembcr/De- 

ccmbcr, 1980, 23-28. 
Czompo, Ann. "Disco Dancing." April, 1980, 79, 81. 



Bennett, John. "Our Heritage — American Folk and Coun- 
try Dance." (Introduction to Dance Dynamics section.) 
September, 1984, 33. 

Duke, Jeny. "Appalachian Clog Dancing— Exciting and 
Challenging." November/December, 1978, 73-75. 

llricson, Jane H. & Fosmire, Monica. "Innovative Dance 
Games." Mav, 1979,79. 

Ericson, Jane H. & Velasco, Yvonne. "Innovative Dance 
Games." February, 1979, 71-72. 

Figlcy, Grace. "A Movement Approach to Teaching Folk 
Dance." June, 1981,54-57. 

Kocinski, Marilyn. "The Folk Dance Institute Yugosla- 
via." April, 1978, 60. 

Napier, Patrick E. "Square Dancing — Kentucky Mountain 
Style." September, 1984, 39-42. 

Ramsey, John. "Folk Dancing Is for Everyone." Septem- 
ber, i984j 37-38. 

Strobcl, Katberine. "Dancing Feet in Tenn^^ssee." April, 
1987, 57. 

Withers, Alma F "Teaching Clogging in the Elementary 
Physical Education Program." September, 1984, 43-45. 



DANCE FOR CHILDREN 

Allison, Pamela C. & Collins, Kim. "Movement Education: 
From Cliche to Myth to Meaning." September, 1982, 
76-77, 90. 

Amow, Mike. "Teaching Dance Through Sports." May, 
1981, 39-41. 

Blackwell, Connie A. "Providing Every Child Opportunity 

to Dance." September, 1979, 55. 
Boucher, Andrea. "Dance: Its Interdisciplinary Potential in 

the Elementary School." November/December, 1979, 

55-57. 

Brown, C. Andrea. "Elementary School Dance: Teaching 
Rhythms and Educational Forms." February, 1986, 
39-45. 

Cariisle, Cynthia. "Dance Curriculum for Elementary Chil- 
dren: using a Scientific Approach." May/June, 1986, 
31,54. 

Cox, Carole & Burroughs, Jon. "Ethnic Dance in the Ele- 
mental School." November/ December, 1979, 28-30. 

Fauman, Lilo. "Dance for Preschool Children." June, 
1983,56-58. 

Graham, George. "Turning Children on to Creative 
Dance: Ideas for the Nondancer." May, 1978, 45-46. 
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Halstcd, Carol. "Creative Ehmce and the Gifted." January, 
1983, 85-87. 

Hu8kcy, SvLil. "Fadliuting Creative Growth of Children 

Through Dance." October, 1979, 71-72. 
Jensen, Maiy. "Composing and Cuiding Creative Move 

ment."J-inuaiy, 1983, 85-87. 
Joyce, Mary. "Community E>ance; A Program for Chil- 
dren." May/June, 1986, 29-30, 54. 
National Dance Association. "Annotated Bibliography for 

Children's D'Ance." November/December, 1^79, 61-62. 
Poll, Toni. "Dance, Self Esteem, and Motor Acquisition." 

January, 1979, 64-65. 
Powell, Catherine. ''Using Katherine Dunham Isolations 

with Elementary School Children." March, 1978, 

65-66. 

Ritson, Robert. "Creative Dance: A Systematic Approach 
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Association for the Advancement of Health Education 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 476-3437 



MISSION STATEMENT 

The mission of the Association for the Advancement of Health Education lAAHE) is to advance 
health b> encouraging, supporting, and assisting health professionals Loneerned with health promotion 
through education and other systematic strategies. 

PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 

The basic purpose of AAHE shall be to promote the advancement of health education b> providing a 
focal structure for the encouragement, support and assistance of persons interested in concentrating their 
professional efforts on the improvement of health through the development and Lcndua of effective 
health education programs in educational institutions and other community settings. 

l.\ fulfilling the above stated purposes, AAHE seeks to: 

1. Provide information, resources, and services regarding health education to professionals and the la> 
public. 

2. Enhance i public awareness of the nature and purposes of health education. 

3. Enlist support in the development, implementation, and evaluation of health education programs. 

4. Foster the development and program implementation of the philosophical basis of health education 
practices. 

5. Promote and interpret research relating to school and community health education. 

6. Promulgate criteria, guidelines, and evaluation procedures for assessing the effectiveness of pre- 
service, inservice, and continuing professional education of health education personnel. 

7. DeteiiTiine curriculum needs and assist in the development aiid mobilization of resources for effec- 
tive health education ai all levels of education. 

8. Facilitate communication bctv\een school and community personnel, and between professionals and 
the lay public, with respect to current health education principles, problems, and practices. 

9. Provide leadership in establishing program policies criteria and evaluative proiedures thai will pro- 
mote effective health education programs. 

10. Inform the membership of current and pending legislation related to AAHE interests and, upon 
request, provide professional and techn;^,il assistance in drafting pertinent legislation and related guide- 
lines. 

11. Maintain effective liaison with other national health education organizations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE SCOP^ OF THE PROBLEM 

HIV infection and AIDS are major health and social issues for the worlds population. Issues such as 
these touch all of our lives, including the lives of children. The drama of the HIV epidemic is displa>cd 
on television, radio, and in the newspapers. As children hear about AIDS, the> na:urall> have questions 
and concerns. In dealing with the health issues surrounding HIV infection, students deserve information 
that IS correct, straightforward, and appropriate. Such informauon is best presented within a Lomprehen 
sive school health education program Londucied b> teachers who are adequatel> trained in the subject 
area. Comprehensive school health education is a planned, sequential instructional program for grades K 
through 12 that includes a variet> of health topics relevant to the health needs of the students. Such pro 
grams establish a foundation for understanding the link between personal actions and health. 

At present, there is no effective medical solution to HIV infection. Prevention is the onl> effective 
HIV control strateg>. Therefore, reaching children before risk> health habits are adopted is essential to 
prevention efforts. This curriculum can lead to the prevention of "at risk" behaviors b> providing cur 
rent, appropnate information about HIV infection in i framework designed to maximi/.c student involve 
ment. The curriculum is appropriate for children in grades 5 through 7 and is culturall> sensitive as 
evidenced by illustrations, language, and scenarios that reflect a diversit> of ethnic groups. 



CURRICULUM DESCRIPTION 

The introductor> section of the histnuto/\\ GtuJt provides infonnation that describes and assists in 
teaching the curriculum. This section includes an introduction, an overview of the curriculum, a review 
of teaching strategies, teaching tips, a sample letter to parents, and answers to questions solicited rrom 
students in grades 5 through 7. Section I contains a six-session lesson plan that coordinates with infor 
mation and worksheets from the Student Gunk. The lessons are presented in a suggested sequence that 
can be used for grades 5, 6, or 7. When the curriculum is taught at more than one grade in the same 
^jchool system, teachers should communicate which lessons are offered at each level. A suggested plan 
follows: 

Grade 5 - Lessons 1, 2, 4, 5 

• Use the first five scenarios about HIV for evaluation in Lesson #2 

Grade 6 - Lessons 2, 3, 5 

• Us J the second five scenarios about HIV for evaluation in Lesson #2 

• Use Option 1 for evaluation in Lesson #3 

Grade 7 - Lessons 3, 4, 6 

• Use Option 2 for evaluation in Lesson #3 
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Section II of the Instiuttoi's Guide contains different l>pes of questions that ^an be used for evalua- 
tion. An appendix cantains a list of additional resources and a glossar> from the Student Guide. 

The lnstniLtor\s Guide accompanies the Student Guide. The first section jf ihi. Student Guide con- 
sists of student vvorksheeis that Lomplemenl the six lessons found in 'he hist/ut tot 's Guide. The second 
section contains information about HIV infection and AIDS in language written for students in upper 
elementary or middle school grades. A glossary comprises the third scLiiun of the Student Guuk. The 
last page of the Student Guide is a resource list for HIV infection and AIDS infoniiaiion. 



CURRICULUM OVERVIEW 

The students leam about infectious disease b> reading a poem, 'Melissa McSiLk's Cold," and b> dia 
granimiiig how the Lold was passed from one person to anotht r. Glitter is used to denionslrate the wa>s 
germs can be sprcdd. In the sCLond lesson, students bcLome familiar with HIV infection and demon 
strate their knowledge through explaining answers to scenarios about HIV Lesson three contains role 
play of an interview wiu HIV experts that helps .student: distinguish facts about HIV infection from 
myths. The "Fact or Fiction** game reinforces accurate information in a group xtivity. Lesson four 
enhancc^ student awareness of the emotional and social impact of illness, iiicluuing AIDS, b> exploring 
feelings sick people experience. A role-pla> situation personalizes the emotions involved in bein^: a 
friend to someone who has AIDS. Methods for protection against infectious disease are the focus of les 
sons five and six. Students practice relusal skills in confronting risk) behaviors b> wriimg their own 
captions for "ways to say no." 



TEACHING STRATEGY REVIEW 

A variety of instructional methods have been developed to involve students. The following section 
contains a description of the teaching strategies found in the curriculum. 

BRAINSTORMING: Brainstorming can be used to initiate discussion or generate a va.ict> of ideas. 
Students are asked to give their ideas ui a topic without discussion or passing judgment. The goal is to 
get as man> ideas as po.ssible in front of the group. Brainstorming can lake place during an allotted 
time or until all ideas have been exhausted. The teacher's role is to list all *deas on the chalkbovird or 
butcher paper. 

CLASS DISCUSSION: Class disi-ussion can be used to begin a lesson, for review, or to clarif> infor 
mation. The teacher \s role is to guide the discussion and to keep the participants "on task." 

GROUP DISCUSSION: Group discussion uses small groups to provide infomiation or anal>/c ideas 
while encouraging student interaction. In general, group si/e should range from two to six members. 
Group discussion works more smoothl> if certain rules are followed, all members have a responsibil 
it> (for example, leader, recorder, timer, observer, and reporter). (2) each group is assigned a specific 
task, (3) time allotments are given for the group task (using an egg timer can be helpful). The teacher's 
role is to m^ \i* from group to group to answer questions and to handle an> problems that miuht arise. 



OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES: Overhead iransparcnuics are used as a visual reinforuenieni to 
pre.sent or review inforniatiun. The tcadier's rule is to beuunie familiar with the inromiatiun before dis 
playing the transparency. 

ROLE-PLAY: Rolc-pla>s activel> involve students in learning uouuepts or prauiiuing behavii^rs in a 
norahrcatening situation. Sometimes students are given a speuiftL part to plav. Other times the> are 
asked to improvise. Provide time for the students to decide the action of the role pla>, as well as hov 
the role-pia> w . end. Props can make the role pla> more realistic and fun. Make time limits for the 
role-play clear to the pla>ers (three to five minutes is usuall> sufficient). The teacher should structure 
the role-play situation for the players and debrief the activity with the class. 

WORKSHEETS: Worksheets ma> be used to present, reinforce, or review inlomiation. The 
teachei's role is to clarifj instructions and serve as a resource person while siudents complete the work 
sheets. 



TIPS FOR TEACHiNG A DISEASE CALLED AIDS 

THE CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE: The teacher should create a "caring" atmosphere in which 
students feel free to discuss individual concerns. Ground rules can be establishes^ to provide a positive 
and secure clavsroom environment. Such guidelines ma> include the following. (1) listen carefull> to 
other students. (2) treat other students with respect and courtesj. (3) ai. .a classmate, to speak v\ithou! 
interruption, (4) all questions are acceptable, no question is dumb or wrong. (5) evcr>one has the right 
to "pass'' on personal questions he or she does no: wish to answer. Teachers ma> encourage students to 
set their own guidelines for the classroom. In addition, a bulletin board or poster displaj of the guide 
lines can help to reinforce these ground rules. 

MULTICULTURAL ISSUES: Although the basic fa.' ..il information about HIV infection and AIDS 
is the same, regardless of the audience. MIV educators should use presentation techniques that are appro 
priaie for the multicultural range of all students r^ijresented. Conducting needs assessments with other 
educators, members of the communit>. and the students can help to prepare for the diversit> that exists 
within a communit>. HIV and AIDS education messages will not ha\e maximum impact unless the> 
take into consideration the educational needs brought about b> differences among students, social envi 
ronments', family life, personal lifestyles, attitudes, and beliefs. 

POLICIES: Tcaefers who plan to provide HIV education for students must become infomied about 
district policies and slate mandates related to teaching about AIDS. These policies \ar> and will have 
an impact on lesson content and how that content is presented. Efforts should be m.ide to involve the 
students' famil> members th.ough preview nights, open house, and homework assignments. Infoniumon 
presented in the classroom w.ll be more meaningful when it also discussed in the home. A sample lei 
ter is provided to help involve parents. When teaching about sensitive issues, it is often advisable to 
obtain parents* pennission before instmction begins. 
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Sample Letter to Parents 



Dear Parent/Guardian, 

Your chi'd's class m\\ soon begin to slud> about AIDS (acquired immunodefitienc) s>ndromej. The 
curriculum contains lessons in which sluderas will leaii. about infectious diseases, the vausc of AIDS, 
how HIV (human immunodeficienc> vims) is spread, the s>mptoms, and wa>s m which AIDS tan be 
prevented. 

We would like to invite you to attend a preview night on ^_ . At this 

time we will be sharing the curriculum material*, we will be usiuf^ and discussing * ^ues regarding 
HIV prevention education. 

We believe that information on HIV infection and AIDS is most meaningful when discussed at home 
where students have the opportunil> to share what the> have learned. Wc Invite >ou to become a part 
of this educ;,. i process. Please call if >ou have questions or desire additional infoi^mation. 

Sincerely, 

(Signature of individuals who wili lye in\ol\cd in :lw daiMon (u punidc HIV ediuufion. Fot cwimplv. 
(he teacher the curriculum coordinator, and the principal could sii^n,) 
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ANSWERS TO STUDENTS' QUESTIONS ABOUT HIV 

AND AIDS 

(Solicited from Students in Grade 5-7) 

WHAT IS AIDS? 

What is AIDS? 

AIDS is the end rebull of the infection caused b\ HIV (human immunodeficicncv virusj. 

What is the difference between HIV infection and AIDS? 

HIV infection and AIDS are serious health problems. AIDS is the rc.>ull of a lung pruccsN that bugin.s 
with HIV infection, A person will not develop AIDS unles^ he or she has been infected with HIV. B\ 
preventing HIV infection, we can prevent future cases of AIDS. 

Where did A!DS come from? 

No one knows exactl> how or where HIV started. Some scientists think that HIV is a mutation of a 
similar virus that is found in human> and other primates. There is disagreement among experts about 
where the virus began. Some believe that HIV infections rin*t appeared in central Africa in the 1960s or 
1970s, Many theories exist, though, and scientists ma> never discover the true origin of HIV 

When was AIDS discovered? 

The disease called AIDS was not known about until 1981 when dodors began .seeing unu.sual dis* 
eases in normally healthy individuals. 

Why don1 we know erything about AIDS? 

AIDS is a relatively nc * ui>jase, and, because it is still nev\, v\e do not know the an>v\crs to all 
questions about HIV infection >et. However, we do knov\ most of the important information about 
AIDS and HIV. We know the following: 

• HIV causes ^ IDS 

• ways HIV is spread 

• ways HIV is not spread 

• how persons can protect themselves 

• AIDS is a life-threatening condition 

Is AIDS many diseases or one big disease? 

HiV can cause many different symptoms. Because the virus attack.s ihc immune s>stcm, the body 
becomes unable to defend itself from a vai;^t> of diseases. Some people ma> develop a ijpe of Am 
cancer, some ma> get pneumonia, and others ma> .suffer brain di.sordcrs. Even though the viru.s affects 
people in different wa>s, all persons who are infected with HIV and develop an illness as the result of 
the uicakdown of the immune system have AIDS, 
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WHO GETS AIDS? 



Do more children or older people have AIDS? 

At present few children are infected with HIV (about 1 percent of AIDS cases). Most of the children 
who are infected with HIV acquired the viruj> from an infected mother during pregnancy or birth. Some 
children became infected with the virus from blood transfusions or blood products before 1985. Now 
blood is screened so that the blood supply is virtually safe. 

What kind of people have AIDS? 

All people, regardless of race, sex, or socioeconomic status, can become infected with HIV if the> 
engage in behaviors that allow the virus to enter their bodies. 

How many people have HIV infection? 

The World Health Organization estimates that five to ten million persons in the world are infected 
with HIV. The U.S. Public Health Service estimates that one to one-and-one-half million people in the 
United States have HIV i.ir^ction. Of these people, onl> a small percentage (about 100,000 people b> 
August, 1989) have actually developed AIDS. 

Will everyone in the world die of AIDS? 

No. HIV can be spread from one person to another onl> through certain behaviors. Persons who do 
not engage in behaviors that ma> trani>mit the infection do not need to be afraid of becoming infected 
with HIV. 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A PERSON BECOMES INFECTED WITH HIV? 
How can you tell if someone is infected with HIV? 

You cannot tell from a person's appearance that he or she is infected with HIV. Some persons with 
HIV infection appear healthj and feel well. The onl> wa> to determine HIV mfection is through the 
results of blood tests that detect antibodies to HIV. 

What part of the body does HIV damage? 

HIV infects and destroys the T-helper cells of the immune system. T-helper cells are special white 
blood cells that protect a person from disease. When enough of these cells are destroyed, the immune 
system can no longer provide protection from disease. When the immune system is impaired, many 
other parts of the body are then affected by the opportunistic diseases. 

What effect does H;v infection have on the body? 

Many people who are infected with HIV may. at first, have no symptoms. As their disease pro- 
gresses, they may develop symptoms such as extreme fatigue, fever, swollen lymph gLinds, loss of appe- 
tite, diarrhea, night sweats, and weight loss. If a person who has engaged in risky behavior has these 



symptoms for more than two weeks, he or she ma> be infected with HIV. Onl> a physician can diag- 
nose the disease. 

As the infection progresses. HIV continues to damage the immune system and the infected person 
becomes susceptible to many diseases. 



Most people with AIDS die within two >ears after thc> are diagnosed as having AIDS, few survive 
longer than three years. 



AIDS ^s considered a fatal disease, but scientists all over the world arc working to find a cure for 
AIDS or a vaccine to prevent HIV infection. Even now better treatments are helping people with AIDS 
and HIV infection live longer. 



How do you become infected with HIV? 

HIV is spread in three wa>s. (I) during sexual intercourse, (2) from blood-to-blood contact (including 
sharing intravenous drug equipment), and (3) from an infecteu woman to her unborn or newborn child. 

Is it easy to become infected with HIV? 

No. HIV can survive outside the human bod>, but onl> for a short period of time. The virus cannot 
be spread through normal, dail> contact. Therefore, a person can live with someone who is infected 
with HIV and not become infected. No one has become infected with the virus from touching, hugging, 
or even di.nking from the same glass after someone who is infected with HIV. 

Can a person become infected with HIV from kissing? 

HIV is not transmitted through dr> kissing. While it is theoreticall> possible to transmit the virus 
through "French kissing," there have ocon no documented cases of transmission through .saliva. The 
on^y bod> fluids known to infect another person are semen, blood, and vaginal secretions. If both peo- 
ple kissing have open sores or cuts in their mouths, it is theoretically possible for one to mfcct the 
other with various germs. However, passing HIV this wa> has not been reported and is considered a 
remote possibility. No cases of family members becoming infected by kissing, hugging, ur sharing eat 
ing utensils when caring for persons infected with HIV have been reported. 



HIV infection is not oassed genetically from one generation to the next, however, the vims can be 
passed from an infected mother to her baby during pregnancy, birth, and possibly through breast feeding. 



How long can a person with AIDS live? 



Can anyone survive with AIDS? 



HOW IS HIV INFECTION SPREAD? 



Does AIDS run in families? 





Should people with AIDS stay away froin other people? 

No. There is no risk of becoming infected with HIV fiom casual contact. However, a person with 
HIV infection ?an tra.isniit ihe virus to others through .naring intravenous drug equipment and sexual 
iiitercoursc. 

My parent is a health care professional. Can he or she get HIV? 

Only a .ew health care workers have contracted HIV infection on the job. Because HIV cannot be 
spread through casual contact, health care workers are not in danger, except from "needle sticks" or 
when handling infected blood. Health care workers can protect theniselves from infection hy following 
the standard precautions such as wearing gloves when handling blood and othci bod> fluids, and dispos- 
ing of infectious m; terial properly. 



HOW CAN AIDS BE PREVENTED? 
How can I keep from becoming infected with HIV? 

A person can almost completel> eliminate his or her risk of becoming infected with HIV b> not hav- 
ing sexual intercourse and not using intravenous drugs. In a .narriage, having sexual intercourse with a 
mutually faithful, uninfected spouse is a '*safe" behavior. 

What is being done to prevent the spread of HIV? 

Major efforts are under way to develop treatments and a vaccine. However, at this time effective edu- 
cation about HIV is a primary way to prevent the spread of the virus. 

HOW CAN PEOPLE WITH AIDS BE HELPED? 
How can we help people with AIDS? 

Persons who have AIDS need emotional support and understanding from the Lommunit>, The> also 
need access to medical care, social services, employment, educational opportunities, and housmg. 

How could AIDS affect a friendship? 

Persons with AIDS are like anyone who is seriously ill. They must confront many fears ana prob- 
lems. People who are sick with AIDS need the emotional support and comfort that friends can give dur- 
ing times of crisis. 
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SECTION I 



LESSON #1 

TITLE: How Infectious Diseases Spread 

PURPOSE: To assist students in understanding infectious diseases and ^ov\ these diseases are spread 
from one person to another. 

OB.^'^ TIVE: Tiie student will diagram the spread of an infectious disease and describe wa>^ in which 
infectious diseases are transmitted. 

MATERIALS: • One bottle of glittrr 

• One copy of the Student Guide for each student 

• Chalkboard and chalk 

(Optional) - (1) overhead projector and screen and (2) transparency of **Melissa McSick's 
Cold" (from the master provided) 

TIME: 30 - 40 minutes 



BEFORE THE CLASS BEGINS: 

Assign two students to serve as "infectious agents" at the beginning of the class. Choose .students 
whc enjo) being the center of attention and who don't become easilj embarrassed. "Dust" the hands of 
the Infectijus agents with glitter and instruct each of them to shake hands with two other ituiients 
before the lesson begins. Tell the two students to refrain from discussing the glitter and handshaking 
with otl,ers until they are identified in class. 



CONDUCTING THE LESSON: 

• Ask students to think about the last time the> had a cold. Have the students indicate, b> a shov, of 
hands, if any of them think they passed the cold on to a family member or a friend. Call on a few indi- 
vidual students to share information about who caught "their" cold. 

• Write the following sentence on the chalkboard; "A dirty bandage can infect a cut." Define the 
word "infect*' for the students ("to cause disease by allowing germs to enter"). Explain that diseases 
caused by germs can be spread from one person to another. These diseases are tailed infectious dis 
eases. Write the word ''infectious'* on the chalkboard. Tell the students that the common told, thitken 
pox, and flu are examples of infectious diseases. Explain that in today's tlass they will learn about how 
infectious diseases spread. 



• Read the poem that follows, entitled "Melissa McSi:k\s Cold," aloud to the c'ass. Distribute a Sii - 
dent Guide to each student and instruct the class to label the diagram that shows how Melissa McSick's 
cold spread. Walk around the classroom as the students complete th^ diagram and give help to those 
who need it. 

"Melissa McSick's Cold" 

Melissa McSick was ill and in bed 
With sore throat, and chills, and a pain in her head. 

Mother McSick came and gave her a hug. 
One sneeze and Melissa had passed on the ''bug''! 
Now J. T. McSick was next in the room; 
One cough from his sis and the germ was his doom! 
Sneezing at work. Mom McSick gave away 
The cold germ to April and Joseph that day. 
The next day at school brother sat in class. 
He coughed twenty times and the germ he did pass 
To Shari and Jim and poor Nate nearby- 
He shared this cold gemi without even a try! 

And so, a cold can be easily spread. 
A sum of eight people wound up in the bed. 

hctty rn. fmhbard 

• (Optional) Have the students draw a face on the back of their worksheet to show how the> felt the 
last time the> were sick. Allow students to share their drawings or displa> them around the room. 

• (Optional) After the students have completed their individual diagrams, displa> the overhead trans 
parency, Melissa McSick's Cold, so each student can check his or her own diagram. Use the transpar- 
ency to briefl) discuss the spread of Melissa's infectious di.^ease. Begin with Melissa and follow the 
spread of the cold to her mother (Mother McSick) through hugging and sneezing and her brother (J.T. 
McSick) through coughing. Trace the cold from Mother McSick to April and Joseph who work with 
her. Continue the spread of the cold from J.T. McSick to Shari, Jim, and Nate at school. 

• Write the follow. np 'sentence on the board: "A cold is caused b> a very small germ called a 
w*ms." Explain that the v jld virus can live outside the body. Tell the students that there are two people 
who are spreading the cold virus in the class! Point out the two students who have the "cold" and 
explain tl A the virus is being represented by glitter that was sprinkled onto the students' hands. 

1. Ask the students how the virus would get on a person's hands. (Saliva droplets from coughing, 
sneezing, or touching the inside of the mouth or nose would contain the virus.) 

2. Have all students check their own hands, clothing, desks, books, etc. to detemiine how many of 
the students have come into contact with the glitter. 

3. Ask the students what has happened if they found glitter on their hands, clothing, or belongings. 
(You have come into contact with the "glitter" virus and could get sick.) 
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4. Ask them ho'A ihev ihink the gliller Lamt to be in these places. (It was spread from the two students* 
hands to other students* hands in handshaking. The glitter was then spread to objects that their hands 
touched.) 

5. Ask the students how the glitter is like the germs thiit cause infectious diseases. (The> are both 
spread from one person to another.) 

• Have the students bramstonn wa>s, other than shaking hands, in which the cold virus can be spread 
from one person to another. (For example, kissing, hugging, sneezing, coughing, talking, drinkin,; after 
someone who is sick). After brainstorming, brief!) discuss the wa>s in which the students have indi- 
cated the cold virus can be spread. Point out that a cold is eu^\ to get because the virus can live out- 
side the body and is spread in many different ways. 

• Ask the students how the cold virus gets into the bod> to cause the cold when the virus is spread 
b> shaking hands. (The virus enters the person \s bod> through the nose, mouth, or a break in the skin.) 
Point out that it is the virus that causes the cold, NOT the wa> in which it is spread (e.g., the virus, not 
the hand shaking, causes the cold). 

EVALUATION OF LESSON #1 : 

• Have the class turn to the worksheet entitled "Infectious Disease - How Much Do You Know?" in 
the Student Guuic. Instnict each student to work with a partner to answer as man> questions as the> 
can in a five-minute period. Ask groups to volunteer to write the answers to the questions on the chalk 
board. Debrief by discussing the information provided on the teacher key. 
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TRANSPARENCY MASTER 




TEACHER REFERENCE 



INFECTIOUS DISEASE: HOW MUCH DO YOU KHOVs, ■. 



Let's see what you know about infectious diseases . . . 

LSome diseases (like the cold and chicken poxj can be spread from one person to another. These dis- 
eases are called infectious. 

2. 1 learned that these nfeLtious diseases are caused b> ^erms. Listed below are some of the wa>s 
germs are spread: 

a. coughing 

b. sneezing 

c. hugging 

Let's see what some of these germs look like under the microscope. 



3. Circle the picture that shows the group of germs that causes colds. Did >uu know there are more 
than 200 different kinds of germs in this group? 



FOR INQUIRING MINDS: Do all germs cause disease? 

N'^ Some bacteria are helpful like the bacteria that live in our intestines and help us digest our 
food. We usually call the microorganisms that cause disease "gemis.** 
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LESSON #2 



TITLE: HIV: An Infectious Disease 

PURPOSE: To provide informaJion to students about HIV infection and AIDS. 

OBJECTIVE: The student will diijcusi* the cause. s>mptonis, transmission, and wajs to prevent HIV 
infection. 



MATERIALS: 



TIME: 



• Butcher paper or poster board (one piece per group) 

• One felt-tip marker for each gr» up 

• Masking tape for posting student A^ork 

• One copy of the Student Guide for each student 

• One "question" box covered v/ith wrapping paper with a slot cut into the top 

• One index card per sludent 
(Optional) - video about HIV infection 

40 - 50 minutes 



BEFORE YOU BEGIN: 

Familiarize yourself with the Teacher Information at the end of the lesson and the information on 
HIV infection and AIDS in tl.c Student Guide, 



CONDUCTING THE LESSON: 

• Review the meaning of "infectious" disease with the students. Explain that you are going to divide 
the class into groups of approximately five students per group, give each group a slice? of butcher paper 
or poster board and a felt-tip marker, and allow a few minutes for each group to make a list of infec 
lious diseases. Tell the students they may want to think of disease> they have had during their lives or 
diseases they have heard or read about. (It is not important that the students have an extensive list.) If 
there are no questions, organize the students into groups and let them begin the task. (Make sure that 
AIDS gets on at least one of the lists even if you have to suggest it. A list of infectious diseases for 
teacher reference follows.) 



the common cold 
chicken pox 
pneumonia 
head lice 
mumps 
diphtheria 
hepatitis 

sexually transmitted disease (STD) 



influenza (flu) 
measles 

mononucleosis (mono) 
scarlet fever 
whooping cough 
strep throat 
polio 



AIDS 

syphilis 

chlamydia 



gonorrhea 
herpes 

HPV (genital warts) 



(Note: Sonic siudciils may be 
conccnicd that ihcy do not 
know how to spcli the dis- 
eases correctly. You may 

need to assist with spelling.) 
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• Have the groups post their 11. <.s and briefl) review the diseases to u) confirm that the> are snfet- 
lious (b) identif) some diseases the studenu have contracted, and (c) name the ''newest'' disease 
(AIDS). Reinforce the fact that AIDS is iiifectious, but is UNLIKE man> common Jiildhood di.seases 
because it is NOT easil> spread. Explain that the students will be learning about AIDS and how to 
avoid becoming infected with the virus that causes AIDS. 

• Give a lecture or use a video or filmstrip to present basit HIV infomiation. Be sure that the lecture 
or video answers each of the following questions: 

- What is AIDS? 

- Who has become infected with HIV? 

- What does HIV do to the body? 

- What are the symptoms of HIV inferMon? 

- How 's HIV infection spread? 

- How can HIV infection be prevented? 

• Have the students turn to the woiksheet in the Student Guuh entitled "Leammg About HIV/' 
Assign each student a partner to work with and allow a few minutes for the .students to complete the 
worksheet. Have the students refer to the "HIV Infection and AIDS" section in the StuJcnt GuuU\ 
Explain that the answers to the questions on the work.sheet can be found on these pages. Give the stu- 
dents lime to check and correct their answers. 

• Review the infomiation presented b> di.scussing ;he ''Learning About HIV" worLsheet. Emphasize 
that people who are not infected with the AIDS virus now, never h we to be. 

• Distribute one index card to each student. Tell the cla.ss thai the> will be learning „bout infectious 
diseases including AIDS, during the next few da>s. In.struct each .student to write one question he or 
she would like to have an.sv ered about AIDS or other infectioas di.sea.ses. Pa.ss the question box around 
the cla.ss so each student contributes a question. Explain that the question box will be .fitting out in the 
cla.ssroom for the next few da>s so that stv >ents can add their questions whenev».r the) .ome to mind. 
Read the questions from the box before class and u.se them throughout the cla.ss period where the) 
'Tit.'' Doing so reinforces the importance and function of the question box. 

(Note: Place the question box m a location that is casil) accessible to students. Renimd .students dail) 
that an) questions about an) di.sease can be placed in the box. Before answering the questions, look 
through the questions and formulate the answers in )our own mind. Be sen.sitivc to the is.sues that 
underlie the questions. You ma) want to ".stuff* the box with some questions about important issues 
you feel need to be adur^.^^^c^d.) 
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EVALUATION OF LESSON #2: 

Divide the class into groups of four to *' vc sludcnls per g»oup. Distribute one of the following stenar 
ios IG each group. Allow a few minutes fui group members to read the scenario, answer the question, 
and discuss the rationale for their answer. Ha\e a spokesperson for each group read the scenario aloud 
and explain the group s answer. 

SCENARIOS ABOUT HIV 

1. Mr. Green had a blood lest and found out he is infected w»th HIV. Mr. Green doesn't feel sick. Does 
this mean that the doctor who told him he is infected wah HIV is wrong? 

2. Rusl> heard his mother sa> that one of his friends has AIDS. Rust) remembers that he shared a cand> 
bar with this friend last week. Should Rust> be worried about getting AIDS? 

3. Joe Cool thinks he knows ever> thing. He told e\er>one there was HIV in the watei fountains at school. 
Would you use the water fountains if you were a student ai Joe Cool's school? 

4. Marissa just heard that her bcsl friend's iwvmi is infected with HIV. Marissa has alwa>s spent Frida> 
nights at he' friend's house. Can Marissa become infected with HIV b) spending the night with 
her friend? 

5. Elizabeth sa>s that children with AiDS should not be allowed to come to school because ever>one 
will become infected? Is Elizabeth right? 

6. Raoul learned that HIV is spread through blood to blood contact. He knows thai mosquitoes feed on 
blood and plans to bu> lots of mov uito Npra> this summei. Will Raoul avoid becoming infected with 
HIV by using mosquito spray? 

7. Aaron just moved to town and has made friends with a group of bo>s. These bo>s want h.m to join 
their club b> becoming their blood brother. Could Aaron become infected with HIV b> becoming blood 
brothers v/ith these boys? 

8. Eric alwa>s ei.jo>.^ summer because there is no school and he lo\es to swim. Eric's best friend sa>s 
HIV lives in liquids and there is picnt) of liquid in swimming pools. Should Eric give up swimming 
for the summer? 

9. K>lic 's Taia's bcsl friend. On Frida> night the> are planning to spend the night together and pierce 
each other's cars. Is there a danger of becoming infected with HIV from ear piercing? 

10. Joanna's neighbor. Mr. Masterson. has AIDS. Her other neighbor. Ms. Fr>. sa>s th.-i he got sick from 
being sened /jod b> someone who had AIDS. Should Joanna refuse to go out U) eai with her lamil) ^ 
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TEACHER'S KEY TO SCENARIOS ABOUT HIV 

1. Mr. Green had a blood ICM and found out he is infected with HIV. Mr. Green doesn't feel sick. Does 
this mean that the doctor who told him he is infected with HIV is wrong? 

No. Man\ people who arc infciied wiih HIV feci well and how no .\\mp(uin\. Only a spvuol blood 
test can indicate w*hciher or not a person has IHV infection. 

2. Ru5,v heard his mother sa> that one of his friends has AIDS. Rust> remembers that he slwed <i cand> 
bar with this friend last week. Should Rusty be worried about getting AIDS.^ 

No. HIV cannot he spread by sharin}> food or any other every ^hy contact. 

3. Joe Coo! thinks he knows evcr> thing. He told ever>one there was H!V in thu %vater fountams at .sdiool. 
Would you uso the water fountains if you were a student at Joe Cools school? 

Yes. A person lanno: i^et HIV b\ drinkin}^ from u«,£7 fountains. HIV is only spread thiou\*h .\e.\ual 
intercourse, blood-to-blood contact, or from an infected mother to her baby. 

4. Marissa just heard that her best friend's moni is infeuted vitli HIV. Marissa has alwajs spent Fridaj 
nights at her be.si friend's hou.se. Can Marissa become infected with HIV b) spending the night with 
her friend? 

No. HIV is not .spread throui>h exe/y day amtait. E\en the family membe/s of netsons who haw Hl\ 
infection have not beiome infeited by taking tare of people who are .siik with HIV aifcitton. 

5. Elizabeth sa>s that children with AIDS should not i>e allowed to tome to school because e\er>one 
will become infected? Is Elizabeth right? 

No, No one can become infected with HIV by i>oin^i^ to school with someone who has AID^ E\en 
touching, lutififin}*, or sharing food cannot .spread HIV 

6. Raoul learned that HIV is spread through blood to-blood tontatt. He knows that mosquitoes feed on 
blood and plans to bu) lots of mosquito .spraj this summer. Will Raoul avoid becoming infected wuh 
HIV by using mosquito spray? 

No Moscpntoes cannot spread HIV Raoul can piotect himself fiom baontmi^ tnfeited with Hl\ by 
avoiding sexmd intercourse and refu.sini* to use drui^ needles. 

7. Aaron just moved to town and has made friends v.ith a group of boy.s. Tlie.se bo>s want him to join 
thci' club by becoming their blood brother. Could Aaron bctome infected w^th HIV b> bctonimg 
blood brothers with these boys? 

Yes. HIV can be spread through blood-to-blood ccmtact. If one of the boys in the dub wc/c infected 
with HIV, Aaron could become infected if he cdlows the infatea boy\s blood to coim mto lontait wuh 
his owm blood, 
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8, Er always enjoys summer because Ihcre is no slIkxM and h«' loves lo s\sim. Eric's besi friend sa>-s 
F.iV lives in liquids and mere plenl> of liquid in swimming pools. Should Eric gi\c up swimming 
for the summer? 

No, HIV lives in liijuiiLs INSIDE (he human boJ\ HIV numot suniw outsiJc of the bath, 

9, Kylie is Tara's besl fnend. On FrvJay nighl ihey are planning lo spend Ihc nighl liigclher and pierce 
each other's ears. Is iherc a danger of becoming infected wiih HIV fioni 'jar piercing? 

Yes, if (here is bload-lo-blood iontiul. If one of i^^c ^^irls has HIV infation. the \uns tan be spteaJ 
lo the othet i^ulfrom needles oi oihct inslfunwnls that aw used ht pam iois. Only sUfiU iiiHipnunt 
should be used for piercint^ ears. 

10, Joanna's neighbor, Mr, Maslerson» has AIDS, Her other neighbor, Ms. Fry, sa>s that he gut sick from 
being served food by someone who had AIDf ^nuuld Joanna refuse to gi) out to cat with her famil)? 

No, A person i annoi hei ome //i/^i led ihiou}>h e\ ei\ day i ontoi /. Hl\ is not spwad thou}»h um* hmii, 
hufi^i^ing, or even kissing. 
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LEARNING ABOUT HIV 

INSTRUCTIONS: Answer Ihe following questions about KIV. 

K AIDS stands for: 

A Acquired 

I I m m u n 0 

D deficiency 

S Syndrome 

2. AIDS is caused by a virus called human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) 

3. HIV kills cells that are part of the immune s>stem, (This system protects us from diseases.) 

4. Name three ways HIV can be spread. 

1. Sexual intercourse* 

2. Blood-to-blood contact 

3. From an infected mother to her baby before, during, or shortly after birth 

5. Name two ways you can avoid getting HIV infection. 

1. Not engaging in sexual intercourse (until able to ha\e a faithful relationship with 
an uninfected person) 

2, Not using drug needles and syringes 

*Scxual inicrcoursc is defined as a lypc of ^exual toniatl involving one of ihc follow iu^ {\> inscnmg a nian\ pcuiN »nlu a 
womaiVs vagina, called vaginal iniertourse". (2) placing the mouth on the genitals of another person, called oral inter 
course**; or (3) inserting a nian*s penis into the anus of another person* called "anal intercourse " 
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LESSON #3 



TITLE: HIV: Fact or Fiction 

PURPOSE: To clarif> factual information and identify common m>ths related to HIV infection. 

OBJECTIVE: The student \vill differentiate between facts and m>th^ related to HIV infection. 

MATERIALS: • One sign to identify each of the follow ing characters (make signs to hang around btudentb* 
necks): 

Dr. Truth Ms. Right 

Dr. Fact Mr. Scoop 

Ms. Correct Mr. Story 

• Six copies of the F?ct or Fiction script 

• One chart or transparency of the "Four Questions" (see teacher reference) 

• (Option 1) - (a) A deck of Fact or Fiction Cards for each team of students and 
(b) a prize for the winning team 

• (C_ /n 2) - One Student Guide for each student 

TIME: 30 - 40 minutes 



BEFORE THE CLASS BEGINS: 



• Select six volunteers to read the ro^e-play script between the four news correspondents and the two 
HIV experts. Assign the roles in a^H ance so the role-pla>ers can practice reading the script. Position the 
role-players so they can be seen and heard by the students in the classroom. 

• Familiarize yourself with the teacher background information at the end of the lesson. 



CONDUCTING THE LESSON: 

• Introduce the role-pla> b> telling the students that toda>*s lesson will examine important facts 
about HIV infection. Reveal the ^.harl or overhead and point out the "Four Questions" students should 
listen for during the role-pla>. Have the pla>ers take their places aiiJ begin the role-pla> b> serving as 
tile moderator. 

• Following the role-play, refer to the chart or overhead to conduct a class discussion of the "Four 
Questions." 

• Direct the students* attention to the phone numbers on the last page of the Student Guide. Tell the 
students that anyone can call these numbers and get information about HIV infection and AIDS. 
Remi..d the students that you are also available to answer questions. 
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EVALUATION OF LESSON #3: 

• Option 1 ' Tell the students that they will play a game. Fact or Fiction, that will test their knowl- 
edge about HIV infection. Explain that you will divide the class into teams and distribute a deck jt 
Fact or Fiction cards to each team. Explain that some of the cards have a fact printed on them and 
other cards contain a falsehood (fiction). Each team leader is to read each card aloud so the team can 
determine if the statement is a fact or fiction. The object of the game is to separate ' fact" cards from 
"ficticr'' cards. 

Dis' Huie a deck of Fact or Fiction cards to each tcain and have the teams bcgm. When the teams 
have con.pleted the task, have the team recorder check the team's stacks for accuracy as you review the 
"fact" and "fiction" statements. In reviewing the statements, addn\ss any concerns or questions that are 
generated by the students. 

(Note: You may want to time this game and reward the first team to correctly identify the 'Tacts" 
and "fictions" with a special privilege or other "prize.") 

• Option 2 - Explain to the students that they will now have an opportunity to test their knowledge 
of HIV "facts.'' Have the students turn to the Fact or Fiction worksheet in the Student Guide and com- 
plete the worksheet. Review the correct answers for the statements and address any concerns or ques- 
tions that the students generate. 
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FACT OR FICTION ROLE-PLAY SCRIPT 



MODERATOR. Welcome today's interview being broadcast live from televi.sion station KHIV. First, I 
would like to welcome our two experts on HIV infection. The experts' names are Dr. Truth and Dr. Fac 
Also, I would like to introduce the news correspondents. The> will be questioning the experts. Ms. Right, 
Ms. Correct, Mr. Scoop, and Mr. Stor>, welcome to our broadcast and thank >ou for being here. Ms. 
Correct, I understand that you have the first question. 

MS. CORRECT: Thank you. Dr. Truth, can you tell me why there is so much fear about AIDS? 

DR. TRUTH: Well, people are afraid of AIDS for several reasons. First, people know that AIDS is deadly 
and see niam new^ reports in newspapers and on TV, Also, there are man> false beliefs about how HIV 
infection is spread. 

MS. RIGHT: Dr. Truth, can you give some examples of these false belicrs? 

DR. TRUTH: Of course. Some people think a person can become infected with HIV b> usmg public 
bathrooms, swimming pools, or standing in a crowded elevator with someone who is infected. Wc know 
that HIV is not spread in these ways. 

DR. FACT: Yes, studies have shown that HIV cannot be spread b> da>-to-da> contact In fact, no cases 
have been found where the infection has been spread b> touching family members who live v.ith or care 
for people who are infected with HIV. 

MR. SCOOP: Dr. Fact, what about children who go to school with children who are infected with HIV. 

DR. FACT: No. The> should not worr>. Remember, HIV is not spread b> being ne,ir ur touching someone 
who is infected. 

MR. STORY: I understand that HIV has been found in saliva and tears. Does this finding mean that kissing 
could spread the infection? 

DR. TRUTH: It is true that HIV has been found in the saliva and tears of some people with HIV infection. 
However, the amount of virus found is very small. Tht^re have been no reported cases where iht^ * '^"^ 
was passed through kissing. 

MS. RIGHT: Some people are worried that insects, such as mosquittvs, can spread HIV. Would >ou 
comment on this idea. Dr. Fact. 

DR. FACT: Certainly. Th^re is no evidence that an> insect is able to spre.:d the virus. A person cannot 
become infected with HIV from bed bugs, flies, ticks, or licc. Remember, HIV cannol live outside the 
body. It can only be passei^ in three wa>s. through sexual intercourse with an infected person. b> blood 
to-blood contact with some ne who is infected with HIV, and from an infected woman to her bab> 
before, during, or shortly after birth. 

MR. SCOOP: Thank vou. Dr. Fact. Can >ou explain wh> doctors, dentists, ambulance drivers, and fiiefighteis 
now wear gloves and masks to protect themselves from HIV? 
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DR. TRUTH: Well, Mr. Stoop, hcallh care workcis often come into Lonlatl with blood that contains the 
HIV. The> are simpl> being careful to protect themselves from infection. A few health care workers have 
become infected with HIV. Most of those that have become infected were not following the 'rule/' for 
safe health care. 

MS. CORRECT: Dr. Fact, can >ou help to clear something up for me* Will ever>one who is mfccteu 
with HIV die? 

DR. FACT: That is a difficult question. Scientists don't know for sure. The> do know that people who 
have AIDS usually die within a few years. However, new treatments are helping people with AIDS to 
live longer. We don't know if everyone who is infected with HIV will develop AIDS. We do know that 
a large number of peisons who are infected will probably get sick and mo.t will develop AIDS. 

MR. STORY: doctor, aren't HIV infection and AIDS the same thing? 

DR. FACT: No. Anyone wlio has HIV in h«s u: her body is infected. Most persons who are infected appear 
healthy and feel well in the beginning. As the immune system is weakened, they begin to have symptoms 
some of the time. It may take years before symptoms begin. Persons with AIDS have severe dam to 
their immune systems and develop diseases that are deadly. 

MS. RIGHT: Dr, Fact, you just said that >ome people who are infected with HIV appear healthy and feel 
well. Do you mean that they mav not . now they are infected? 

DR. FACT: That is correct. It may be eight to ten yeaK> before the person feels sick. In fact, people who 
are infected with HIV can spread it to othei people and not even know it. 

MODERATOR: I would like to ask Dr. Truth when a cure will be discovered. 

DR. TRUTH: Scientists are trying to develop a cure for HIV infection. This work is very difficult and a 
cure is not expected in the near future. Right now, doctors can only treat the diseases that people get 
when their immune systems are damaged. I would like to say that, for now, leamiiig how to avoid HIV 
infection is the best way we have to dea! with the disease. Learning about HIV infeclion cai help us 
make choices that will keep us from becoming infected with HIV. 

MODERATOR: Thank you all for being a part of our program about HIV infection. This has been a 
public service broadcast from station KHIV. 
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TRANSPARENCY MASTER 



Put the following questions on a traiisparenc> or ehart. Use these questions to introduce the role-pla> 
and as the basis for class discussion following the role-play. 



FOUR QUESTIONS 

1. How is HIV not spread? 

2. Are HIV infection and AIDS the same? 

3. Can people who don't know they have the 
HIV infection spread the virus without 

kriowing it? 

4. Is there a cure for HIV infection? 
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FACT OR FICTION 
(Teacher Information) 

Fact Statements: 

• No one has become infected with HIV by kissing. 

• HIV can be spread through sexual intercourse. 

• HIV can be spread by sharing drug needles. 

• HIV can be spread from an infected mother to her unborn child. 

• Persons who have AIDS have damaged immune systems. 

• Some persons with HIV infection appear healthy and feel well. 

• People who don*t know they are infected with HIV can spread the virus without knowing it. 

• A person can make choices that protect him or her from becoming infected with HIV. 

Fiction Statements: 

• A person can become infected with HIV by using public bathrooms. 

• A person can become infected with HIV by swimming in pools. 

• Going to school with someone who is infected with HIV is dangerous. 

• Mosquitoes can spread HIV. 

• AIDS and HIV infection are the same thing. 

• Babies cannot have AIDS. 

• You can become infected with HIV from sharing food. 

• There is a cure for HIV infection. 
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CARDMASTERS 

FACT OR FICTION 



No one has become infected 
with HIV by kissing. 


! . - 

HIV can be spread through 
; sexual intercourse. 

i 


HIV is spread by sharing 
drug needles. 


1 

HIV can be spread from an 
infected mother to her unborn child. 


! 

i 

1 Persons who have AIDS have 
1 damaged immune systems. 


Some persons with HIV infection 
appear healthy and feel welL 


1 
1 

j 




People who don't know they are 
infected with HIV can .ad the 
virus without knowing it. 


A perso:i can make choices that 
protect him or her from becoming 
infected with HIV 
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CARDMASTERS 


FACT OR FICTION 


There is a '~-'re for 


A person can become infected with 


HIV infe on. 

1 

1 


HIV cy using public bathrooms. 


! 

\ 

AIDS and HIV infection are the 


A person can become infected 


same thing. 


with HIV by swimming in pools. 




I 
I 



j You can become infected with HIV Babies cannot have AIDS 

I from sharing food. 

! 

! 

t 

1 ■ 



Mosquitoes can spread HIV. I Going to school with someone who 

j is infected with hIV is dangerous. 
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TEACHER REFERENCE 



HIV: FACT OR FICTION? 

INSTRUCTIONS: Read each slaicmcnl. Decide whether il is a FACT or FICTION. 



1. No one has become infected with HIV by kissing. 

2. HIV can be spread through sexual intercourse. 

3. A person can become infected with HIV by 
using public bathrooms. 

4. A person can become infected with HIV by 
swimming in pools. 

5. Going to school with someone who is infected 
with HIV is dangerous. 

6. HIV is spread by sharing drug needles. 

7. Mosquitoes can spread HIV. 

8. HIV can be spread from an infected mother to 
her unborn child. 

9. AIDS and HIV infection are the same thing. 

10. Babies cannot have AIDS. 

11. Persons who have AIDS have damaged immune 
systems. 

12. Some persons with HIV infection appeal healthy 
and feel well. 

13. You can become infected with HIV from 
sharing food. 

14. People who don't know they are infected with 
HIV can spread the virus without knowing it. 

15. There is a cure for HIV infection. 

16. A person can make choices to avoid becoming 
infected with HIV 



FACT 
X 



X 



FICTION 



X 
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LESSON #4 



TITLE: Tlie Last Time I Was Sick ... 

PURPOSE: To enhance student awareness of the emotional and social impact of illness. 

OBJECTIVE: The stuJuit *\ill d^sLribc wa>s to promote ihe emotional and m ial well being of persons 
who are i!l. 

MATERIALS: • A transparency of *Threc Important Parts" (from teacher reference) 

• One transparency marking pen 

• Three pieces of butcher paper or poster board (p»*int one of the following headings on 
each piece) 

Physical symptoms 
Emotions 
Social changes 

• Three felt-tip markers 

• Masking tape to display student work 

• One Suident Guide for each student 

• Pictures of people cut from magazines 

TIME: 30 - 40 minutes 



CONDUCTING THE LESSON: 

• Begin the lesson b> explaining that when a persi^n gets sick, his or her health changes in manj 
ways. Use the transparent). "Three Important Parts." to illustrate the concept of health. Write m the 
title (Physical, Emotional. Social) for each circle as >ou describe c'lch of the three "partN" to the clas.->. 
Explain that each person has three parts that compose his or hei . alth. (1) The ph>sical part is the 
bod). Eating well, exercising, and getting enough sleep helps our bodies sta> ph)sicall> health). i2) The 
emotional part is our thcjghts and feelings. Feeling good about who we arc and the things that we do 
helps us stay emotionally health). (3) The social part is being with people we like and enjo) doing 
things with. Doing things and sharing ideas with others helps us ^ta) social'.^ health). When a person 
gets sick, the ph)sica! part of the person's health is not all that is changed. Tlie emotional and social 
parts are also affected. 

• Tell the students that ) i will divide the cla.s into three groups and i''ve each group a piece of 
butcher paper or poster board and a felt tip marker. Explain that )ou wl «.>sign the following tasks lo 
the groups. Group #1 is to bralii.storm some of the ph)sical s)mpti)ms a sick per^'in might ha\c' ^runny 
nose, sneezing, coughing, sore throat, fever, rash, itching, etc.). Group #2 ' lo brainstorm the emotions 
a sick person might have (sad, frightened, happ) to miss school, disappointed to miss a ballgame. frus 
irated, bored, etc.). Group #3 is to brainstori the .social changes a sick person might have inot being 
able to play outside, being unable to see friends, can't go places or do things with famil), has to sta) 
home, has to go to the doctor or the hospital, etc .). Review the rules for brainstorming aiic* answer an) 
questions. Divide the class into groups, distribute materials, and allow several minutes for group.s to 
complete the tasks. 
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• Have ihc groups post ihcir lists and bricfl) review what each group hus wrilic.i. Explain thai the 
nexi activiiy will build upon the work ihey have just done in the groups. 



• Ask sludenb to rcmembei the last l.'nic lhe> v/cre sick. Have iko students turn to the worksheet, 
"The Last Time ! Was Sick/' in tiie Sduicnt Guide. Have each student write the answer to the first 
three questions on the worksheet. Explain thai parents, doctors, and nurses ma> be the or.!> ones who 
wan do things to help a person get well ph>sicall>, but >oung people e^n du things to lv,lp a sick per- 
son emotional!) and soeiall). Conduct a class discussion about things anolhci person can do to improve 
emotional and social health when someone is siek. Use questions #2 and #3 from the worksheet as a 
basis for the discussion. Po!! the class to detemiine "favorite" wa>s in which students want to be 
treated when the) are sick. 



• Displa) some pictures of heallh) people, including )oung person, lu? from naga/.mes. Ask the 
students which of these persons could be sick with AIDS. vAll could have AIDS. A person with AIDS 
cannot be identified b) how he or she looks.) Point out the picture of the child and ask, (1) How do 
)0U think this person would feel if he or she had AIDS? (scared, angr), sad, etc.) (2) How do )ou 
think this person would want to be treated if he or she had AIDS? (^ith kindness, the same as thcj 
were always treated, he or she would need a friend, etc.). 

• Instruct the students to write the word "AIDS" in the blank as )ou come to questions t»4 and #5 on 
*hc worksheet. Have the students complete each question and use the answers to stimulate class di:cus- 
sion on wa).s in which a person can show the) care about someone who is si^k with AIDS (cail them 
on the phone, make or send a card, visit them, send a little present). Ask them if their ar.swcrs would 
be any different if asked to fill in the blanks with cancer or appendicitis? Why? 



EVALUATION OF LESSON #4: 

• Assign five volunteers from the class to role pla) the following situation. Read the situation ak ,d 
to the class and start the role pla) as Ernesto joins the group, Instma the observers in the class to look 
for ways in which the children in the group show they care for Ernesto. 

ERNESTO AND LATANYA 

Ernesto is an ll-)ear-old 1/)) who has lived next door to Latan)a for several )ears. The) have 
alwa)s cnjo)ed being with each other and often walk to school together Oncc, when Latan)a was pla)- 
ing in a vacant lot apd cut her arm, Ernesto ran all the wa) home to gci help. Latan)a feels Erneslu is 
nice and a good friend. 

The children have just heard that Ernesto has AIDS. Wnen the role pla) begins, Lalaii) • is appruach- 
ing three friends, Jaci, Kate, and R,J. 

LATANYA: (Walking up to Jaci, R.J., c) Hi. everyone! Wlial's going on? 

KATE: Well. . . I guc.s.s )Oii heard about Ernesto. I - in't believe he is .sick with AIDSI ! »vould be .so 
.scared! 
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JACI: He>, I heard about thai loo. You »-an bcl thai I'm not even going to talk to him. Coun! me ou! Nvhen 
it comes lo people with AIDS. 

LATANYA: EmeMo ii> m> friend and 1 plan lo keep il thai wa>. I think he needs friends just as much, 
maybe more, than everyone else does. 

RJ.: I juj>t don't know what to think. I've onl> seen Ernesto once since I heard the news. He was pla>ing 
baseball at the ballpark and I was riding m> bike, i wasn't sure what to do. so i just waved and kept 
on pedaling. 

JACI: (Looks up and sees Ernesto.) Uh oh, here comes Ernesto. 
LATANYA: Hi, Ernesto. 

ERNESTO: (Joins the group.) What's up.' Does an>onc want tu meet at m> house to watch videos on 
Friday night? 

JACI: (Turns awa> from Ernesto.) Come on everyone, let's get out of here before \ve get sick. 

LATANYA: I'm not going to get sick. iPuts her hand on Ernesto's shouldei.) I'm going to talk to m> 
friend. 

R,J.: Yeah, Jaci, Ernesto is our fnend. I heard >ou\e been sick, Ernes*o. Were you in the hospital? 
ERNESTO: I was in the hospital for a few da>s, but I'm better now. I found out I have AIDS. 
KATE: I heard about that and I'm sorry you're sick. Is there anything I can do? 

ERNESTO: Having good friends reill> helps. Now, is there an)one who wants to watch videos Friday 
night, or not? 

JACI: Not me, I don't w;mt to sec anything that bad. 

LATANYA: Well, I'm going. What time should I be there, Ernesto? 

RJ.: I'll ask my mom if I can come. 

KATE: I wish you would go with us, Jaci, but it's your choice. 

Following the role-pla>, ask the students to discuss (I) how Jaci treated Ernesto, (2) wa>s in which 
some of the young people showed that ihey cared about Ernesto, i3) how they think Ernesto felt in 
response to the comments that were made, and i4) ways in which Kate and R.J. supported Latan>a's 
decision to continue her friendship with Ernesto, 



EXTENSION: 

Have the students complete the crovsword pu//Je, 'Being Friends With Someone Who Has HIV Infec 
lion," in the Student Guide 




TRANSPARENCY MASTER 



Three Important Parts 
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TEACHER REFERENCE 




TEACHER REFERENCE 



THE LAST TIME I WAS SICK. . . 



1. My PHYSICAL symptoms I felt the following 
were . . . EMOTIONS . . . 



Ways my SOCIAL 
life changed , , , 



a cough 



sad 



I couldn't play 
with my friends 



a runny nose 



angry 



I couldn't spend 
the night with 
my friends 



a sore throat 



frustrated 



2. When I am sick, another person can help me feel belter by . . . 

- sending me some flowers or a gift 

- coming lo visit me (if the illness is not contagious) 

- gelling my school work assignments 



3. When I am sick, my social health can be improved by . . . 

- talking to my friends on the phone 

- getting a note from a friend 



4. People who have A 1. ^„ could be helped by . . . 

- letting ihem know you care about them 

- being their friend 



5. If I had a friend with A X- 2. S_ , I would . . . 

- treat him or her like anyone else who is sick 

- visU him or her 

- listen to him or her 
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TEACHER REFERENCE 



BEING FRIENDS WITH SOMEONE WHO 
HAS HIV INFECTION 

There are many way^ to help someone who has HIV infection. To find out more, fill in ca^h blank 
below with one of the words from the Whl. Then fit the words into the crossword puz/Je. 

(2 down) I can help by being a (6 across) 



1. A person with HIV might feel 

2, (4 down) could do things together like going to a 



(5 across) 



or 



(7 across) 



I can be a good 
If anyone makes 



bikes. Sometimes my friend may ju.st want to 
(8 down) 



(9 down) 



about my friend. I can 



learned about HIV in COdowr.) 

(3 down) needs friends, just as I do. 



O 



K 



-f 



X P 



c 

L 
A 
S 
S 



M O 



R 



L 
I 

S 
T 
E 
N 
E 
R 



D 



E 
V 
E 
R 
Y 
0 
N 
E 



G 



(1 across) 



(11 acro.ss) 



what I 



W 
E 



N 



A 
F 
R 
A 
I 

D 



K 



WORD LIST 



EXPLAIN 

MOVIE 

FRIEND 

RIDING 

JOKES 

LISTENER 



CLASS 
EVERYONE 
TALK 
WE 

AFRAID 
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LESSON #5 



TITLE: 



Proieciion Against Disease 

To assist students in understanding wajs in which the> can protect themselves from infectious 
disease. 



PURPOSE: 



OBJECTIVE: 



The student will identify methods for protection against infectious dise i 



MATERIALS: 



• Transparency of 'Three Important Parts" (from the previous lesson) 

• Chalkboard and chalk 

• One Student Guide for each student 

• Transparency of *Trotecting Myself By Saying No*' 

• Information on local resources for AIDS informatiop 



TIME: 



30 - 40 minutes 



BEFORE YOU BEGIN: 



Become familiar with the information on the "Protecting Myself By Saying No" transparency master. 



• Write the word "protect" on the chalkboard and have the students brainstorm the meaning of the 
word. Use the studen;s* ideas to write a *'class** definition to use as the basis for the lesson (protect - to 
shield from injury or danger; to guard against harm). 

• Draw the following protection continuum on the chalkboard and a.'»k the students to mdicate by a 
.'>how of hands the number that describes their feeling about the statement above the cop'inuum. 



• Display ;he transparency, "Three Important Parts/' and review the concept of l.valth that was dis- 
cussed in the previous lesson. Tell the students that protecting oneself from disease means protectmg 
oneself emotionally and socially, as well as physicall). For example, a person who is havmg emotional 
or social problems may become rhysically ill. A person who is under a lot of pressure is less likely to 
eat properly (emotional health affecting physical health). Or a person who has had a fight with her 
friend may get a stomachache (social health affecting physical health). 

• Have each student :um lo the worksheet, "Protecting Myself Against Disease/' in the Student Giadi 
and complete the worksheet. Ask for volunteers to read aloud the information presented on the work 
sheet as the rest of the class follows along. Conduct a brief class discussion about ways to protect 
against disease. Offer students the opportunity to sign the pledge of protection. 



CONDUCTING THE LESSON: 



PROTECTION CONTINUUM 



I can protect myself against infectious diseases. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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• Review the three wa>s in which the HIV infection is spread. (Use the section "How Is HIV Infet- 
lion Spread?" in the Sttuknt Guide.) Using this infonnation, ask the student.^ to identify the two items 
on the worksheet thc> feel offer the best protection against AIDS. (1) sa> no to sexual intercourse and 
(2) say no to drugs. Have the students draw a star by these two items on their worksheets. 

• Ask students to volunteer to read aloud the section on HIV prevention (entitled v.an HIV 
Infection Be Prevented?") from the Student Guide. Explain that ever> person has the right to protect 
himself or herself b> saying "no" to sexual intercourse and drugs and ihat >oung people who make 
health) choices deserve support from others for their decisivMis. Have students discuss some wajs in 
which the> can support others who are making health) choices ^such as telling them >ou think the> are 
making a good choice, stand up for the person if you are in a group). 

• Ask students to think about a situation in whith the> were pressured to do something they didn't 
want to do. Ask several volunteers to describe their situations, what was said, support the> received, 
what the> did, and how the> felt about it. Explain that each person makes choices about protecting his 
or her health (for example, eating nutritious foods, talking about feelings with fnends, and planning fam- 
ily activities). Tell students that the> are going to practice some wa>s to handle situations in which the> 
are pressured to do things that may risk good health. 

• Display the transparency, "Protecting Myself By Sa}ing No." Explain each way of saying ' no" and 
conduct a brief class discussion by asking the following. U) Give some examples of situations m which 
these ways of saying "no" could be used. (2) Which of these ways to say "no" do you think you would 
feel most comfortable using? (3) Could you use a combination of these different ways to say "no"? i4) 
How could you show support for someone who was saying "no"? 

• Tell each student to find the "Write Your Own Way To Say No" worksheet in the Student Guide. 
Have the students brainstonn interpretations for each of the pictures (no to drugs, ao to tobacco, no to 
alcohol, no to guns). Tell each class member to write his or her own captions u.Miig the five different 
ways to siy "no." Display the finished worksheets so the students can view one another's work. 

• Instruct the siuc^-nts to write the number from the Protection Continuum that now indicates their 
feelings about the statement. Have them compare their current number with the number from the begin- 
ning of the class. Ask the following questions. (I) Did anyone change his or her mmd.* (2) Why do 
you think your feelings did or did not change? 



EVALUATION FOR LESSON #5: 

Have the students turn to the "Protecting Myself Against Disease" worksheet in the Student Guide 
Tell each student to circle the one item from each chtvNiist (physical, emotionaL and social) they fee! 
they most need to improve. 



EXTENSION: 

Have the students complete the "HIV Infection Word Search" in the Stiuknt Cmdc. 



TRANSPARENCY MASTER 



PROTECTING MYSELF BY 
SAYING "NO" 

L, Say 'W and nothing else 
(it's your right) 

2. Say "no" and explain your reason 

Say "no" and suggest doing something else 

4. Say "no" by reversing the situation 
(if you were my friend, you wouldn't 

ask me to) 

5. Say "no" through your actions 
(avoid or leave the situation) 
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TEACHER REFERENCE 



HIV INFECTION WORD SEARCH 

DIRECTIONS 

All (he words listed below can be found somewhere in the puz/.le — horizontally, vertically, 
diagonally, even backwards. Find them and circle the letters. 

AIDS GERM PHYSICAL SYMPTOM 

ANTIBODY HIV PROTECT ViRUS 

DISEASE IMMUNE SEMEN 

EMOTION INFECTIOUS SOCIAL 
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Write L|our om mi] to saq'^NO'' 




¥r 5AYIMG NO TO DRUGS. ^ 




* SAYING NO TO TOBAaeO. ^ 




* SAYING NO TO ALCOHOL* 




*SAY1NS NO TO PLWING WITH 6UNS.* 



LESSON #6 



TITLE: Saying No 

PURPOSE; To help students develop skill in saving no to thoiocs that nia) be a risk to giKnl health. 

OBJECTIVE: The student will practice saying no to situations that may be risks to giHKl health. 

MATERIALS: • Transparency of "Protecting My.self By Saying No" (from the previous lesson) 
• One Stiulcnt Guiclc for each .student 

TIME: 30 - 40 minutes 

CONDUCTING THE LESSON: 

• Ask the class the meaning of the following: saying, "practice makes perfect" (the more you prac 
lice, the better >ou will be able to perform). Now ask the class to brainstorm reasons wh> a person 
should practice saying no. (Sa>ing no can be hard. You can get better at saying no if >ou practice. If 
>ou don't sa> no when >ou want to, >ou ma> feel bad about )uursclf.) Tell the class that sa>ing no can 
be hard v' ou feel a lot of pressure to sa> >es. Explain that today's lesson will give practice in saj 
ing no 10 situations that may be risks to good health. 

• Expl hat you will give the students some situations so the> can practice wajs to sa\ . >. Tell 
them that ne first situation is an example. Read aloud the fOilowing scenario. 

RAE 

Rae has gone to the park to meet some other friends from scIhh)I. She is meeting them at the river. 
When Rae gets to the rivci, she sees that her friends havr gone swimming even though the sign sajs 
"No Swimming Allowed - Swift Currents/* Rae doesn't want to swim. but her friends saj, 'Come on 
in. Are you afraid?" What would you suy or do? 

• U.se the transparency, "Protecting Myself B> Sa)ing No,' and have the students suggest responses 
to the scenario following the suggested five ways to sa) no. /s )ou discuss possible responses, ask the 
students: (I) Have >ou ever used this vva> to sa> no? What was the result.' i.^) Whai Wi)uld \ou sa> 
or do if someone said no to you in this way? 

• Explain that the students will now practice saying no. Have the students turn to the worksheet, I 
Can Say No," in the Sdulcnt ChuIc, Tell the students that they will work in small groups to c!ii)o>v one 
way to say no to each argument. If there are no questions, di«!de the students into triads and give them 
lime to complete the worksheet. When they have finished, have the groups share the ways u* sav no 
with the class. Try to cover as many respon.ses to each argument as possible. 

• Choose Cwo of the situations for volunteers to role pki^ iiave them role play saying no. as well as 
the argument. Following thi" role-play ask. (I) How did the student say no.' (2) Did the student leceivc 
support for his or her choice? O) Was the role-play realistic? (4) How did the actors feel.' 
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• Ask sludcnis how lhe> feel when lhe> do things lhe> don't want to, just because someone else tells 
'hern to (sad, angr>, embarrassed, weak). Remind students that sa>ing no is not alwa>s cas>. Standing 
up for >ourse!f will help >ou feel good about >ourself. Standing up for others who make health) 
choices will also make you feel proud. 



EVALUATION FOR LESSON #6: 

• Have each student write a situation that demands a response. It can be a situation that actually hap 
pencd or one thai could happen. After the students have completed ihe situations, have them write a 
"code" name on the paper so the> can be identified later. Shuffle the situations and distribute them so 
thai no one receives his or her own. H^.c the students read the situation and vvrite a wa> to sa> nu. 
When the students have completed the task, take the papers up and privatelj read the responses. Make 
an) additional remarks or suggestions as necessar^ before returning the situation, lo the authors. Return 
the papers by placing them on a tr«blc so that the codes are visible. 
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SECTION II 



TEST QUESTIONS 

TcM questions are prcscnlcd here for ihuse leathers who want lo tondutl a wrillcn evaluation of 
hludenls' knowledge and aMiludes. The seletlion Oi*qucsliuns should be base uoon the tlassrooni siiua 
tion, language skills* and developmental level of the students. 



T 


1. 


F 


2. 


T 


3. 


T 


A, 


F 


5. 


F 


6. 


T 


7. 


F 


8. 


F 


9. 


T 


10. 


T 


II. 


T 


12. 


T 


13. 


F 


14. 


F 


15. 


T 


16. 



True or False: 

AIDS is caused by a virus. 

A'! persons who becom'" infv;Cted with HIV have AIDS. 

There is no cure for AIDS. 

HIV can be spread by sharing drug needles. 

It is jXiSSible to tell if someone is infected •'ith HIV by looking at him or her, 
A person can become infected with HIV from insect bites. 

A *voman tan become infected with HIV from having scxi al intercourse with an infected man. 
A person can become infected with HIV from giving blood. 
Sexual intercourse is the only way HIV can be spread. 
HIV infection can be prevented. 

A person must get a special blood test to Hnd out if he or she is infected with HIV. 
Very few doctors and nurses have become infected with HIV by carmg for AIDS patients. 
HIV affects the immune sysfem. 

A person can become infected with HIV b\ plajmg basketball with someone who has AIDS. 
Everyone who is infected with HIV Ic is sick. 
Babies can be infected with HIV 
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Multiple Choice: 

1. Which sentence about HIV infection is TRUE? 

a. HIV is spread through hugging. 

b. Babies cannot have HIV infection. 

c. HIV attacks the immune system. 

2. The best way to prevent HIV infection is to 

a. not use intravenous drugs 

b. not share lockers 

c. have regular checkups 

3. All people who are infected with HIV have 

a. tiredness, weight loss, and swollen glands 

b. HIV infection 

c. AIDS 

4. Persons who (1) are infected with HIV. (2) have few T-helper lcIIs, and (3) de\elop diseases a 
healthy person would not get 

a. may have AIDS 

b. can be cured 

c. are not able to spread the infection to othen> 

5. HIV can be spread to 

a. adults only 

b. men only 

c. people of all races 

6. HIV infection can NOT be spread by 

a. sexual intercourse 

b. sharing needles 

c. sharing food 

7. AIDS is caused by 

a. mosquitoes 

b. blood 

c. a virus 
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Life Situations: 



1. Deanna and Carlos arc good friends* but lhc> go to diffcrenl schools. Dcaima knows thai Carlu.. h .s 
been studying aboul HIV and AIDS. She asks Carlos how she tan keep from gelling AIDS. Whal shouK' 
Carlos lei I Deanna? 

2. Susan is in a siore wilh some friends who are shoplifling. Her friends dare her lo lake a tand> bar. 
They say» "You aren'l our friend if you don*l lake one." Whal should Susan say and do? 

3. Shane and Joey have been friends sinre the first grade. The> have always played together and ^i.. vd 
their secrets* Shane tells Joey that his father has AIDS. Whal can Joey do to help? 

4. Clay and Ben ar ing Nintendo at Todd*s house. Todd pulls a beer out of his tloset and pops the 
top. He takes a u. rv and hands the beer lo Clay. Clay lakes a drink and passes the beer lo Ben. What 
would you tell Ben to say? 

5. A group of your friends are talking about Eli/^beth. She is absent a lot because she has AIDS. How 
should you tell your friends to act around Elizabeth? 

6» Gina and Lauren are waiting for their parents to pick them up after gymnastics prattite. They finished 
practice early and know it will be at least 15 minutes before their parents arrive. Gina takes a tigarette 
out of her purse and lights it. As Gina lights up she says. "My big sister gave me these. Want to share 
it?" What should Lauren do? 

This inventory can be used as a survey of attitudes before or after mstruttion. Stude.its may enjoy 
compaiing their pre and postinstruttion answers and discussing whith answers changed and why. 
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THINKING ABOUT HIV INFECTION AND AIDS 



ERIC 



For each idea, circle the word that describes how you feel. This test is not tor « ^rade. It is to help 
you understand some of your feelings about AIDS and HIV infection. 

1. I am worried that I might get AIDS. yes don't know no 

2. More money should be spent to find a cure for 

HIV infection. yes don't know no 

3. Children need to learn about HIV infection and AIDS. yes don't know no 

4. Students with AIDS should not be allowed to go to school. yes don't know no 

5. I would be friends with someone who has AIDS. yes don't know no 

6. More kindness should be shown to people with the 

HIV infection. yes don't know nvi 

7. I would not want to be in the same room with someone 

who had AIDS. yes don't know no 

8. I can protect myself from getting sick with AIDS. yes don't know 



no 



If you circled (no) on questions #1, #4, and #7, ^md circled (yes) on questions #2, #3, #4, #5, #6, and 
#8, you show feelings that help prevent problems from HIV infection and A^DS. 
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APPENDIX 



RESOURCES 

HIV and AIDS Education Resources 

There arc nian> national resources available to assist educators in HIV and AIDS education. These 
resources can provide current facts about the HIV epidemic, ed cational materials, and teaching stratc 
tjles. A few of the national organi^ations publish journals or newsletters ihat often list current materials 
and professional preparation opportunities and feature articles about HIV infection. 

NATIONAL HOTLINES 

National AIDS Information Line 

1-800-342-AIDS (English-speaking) 
1 -800-344-SIDA (Spanish-speaking) 
l-800-AIDSTTY (Hearing impaired) 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
1-800-662-HELP 



NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE 

National AIDS Information Clearinghouse 
P. O. Box 6003 
Rockville, MD 20850 
1-800-458-5231 

COMPUTERIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATABASE 

AIDS School Health Education Subfile on the Combined Health Information Database (CHID) 

(Contains programs and curricula, health policies, regulations, and guidelines, and materials for schools. 
Managed by the U.S. Public Health Service.) 

BRS Information Technologies, Div. of Maxwell Online 
8000 Westpark Dr. 
McLean, VA 21102 
1-800-289-4277 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



American Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(70?)) 528-0700 

American College flealth ^v.-»sociation 
1300 Piccard Drive. Suite 200 
Rockville, MD 20855 
(301) 963-1100 

American Federation of Teachers 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 879-4490 

American Foundation for AIDS Research (AILS Infomiation Resources Directory) 
1515 Broadway. Suite 3601 
New York. NY 10036 
(212) 719-0033 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago. 'L 60610 
(312) 645-533^1 

American Red Cross 
National Headquarters 
17th and E Streets. NW 
Washington. DC 20006 
(202) 737-8300 

American School Health Association 
National Office 
P. 0. Box 708 
Kent. OH 44240 
(216) 678-1601 

(Journal: Journal of School Health) 

Association for the Advancement of Health Edv-^ation (an association of the Ann.i.^.:r. AIIuukc for Health. 
Physical Education. Recreation and Dance) 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 2209 1 
(703) 476-3437 
(Journal: Hei'i'h Education) 
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<-cn(er for Population Options 

1012 14th Street, NW. Suite 1200 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 347-5700 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Resource Center on Educational Equity 
400 N Capitol Sti^et. NW. Suite 379 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 393-8159 

ETR Associates 
P. O. Box 1830 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061-1830 
(800) 321-4407 

(Journal: Family Life Educator) 

(Catalog on AIDS and family life education materials) 

Hispanic AIDS Forum 

121 Avenue of the Americas, Suite 505 
New York, NY 10013 
(212) 966-6336 

Minority Task Force on AIDS/National Council of Churches 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 572 
New York, NY 10115 
(212) 870-2385 

National Association of People with AIDS 
P.O. Box 18345 
Washington, DC 20006 
(800) 673-8538 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
1012 Cameron Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-4000 

National Coalition of Advocates for Students 
100 Boylston Street, Suite 737 
Boston, MA 02116-4610 
(617) 357-8507 

National Coalition of Hispanic Health and Human Services Organizations 
1030 15th Street, NW, Suite 1053 
Washington, DC 200C5 
(202) 371-2100 
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National Commission on Correctional Health Care 
2105 N. South Port, Suite 200 
Chicago, IL 60614 
(312) 528-0818 

National Education Association 
too Colony Square, Suite 200 
Atlanta, GA 30361 
(404) 875-8819 

National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Inc. 
1400 I Street, NW, Suite 330 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 682-4114 

National Organization of Black County Officials 
440 First Street, NW, Suite 500 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 347-6958 

The National PTA 

700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, I L 60611 
(312) 787-0977 

National Rural nnd Small Schools Consortium/National Rural Development Institute 
Miller Hall 359, Western Washington University 
Bellinghain, WA 98225 
(206) 676-3576 

National School Boards Association 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 838-6765 

San Francisco AIDS Foundation 
333 Valencia Street, 4th Floor 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 864-4376 

(AIDS Educator: A Catalog of AIDS Educational Material) 

Sex Information and Education Council of the U.S. (SIECUS Information Servit-e and Library) 
New York University 
32 Washington Place 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-3850 
(Newsletter: SIECUS Report) 
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NEWSLETTERS 



AIDS Alert 

American Health Consultants 
67 Peachtree Park Drive. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
(404) 351-4523 

The AIDSIHIV Record 
BIODATA Publishers 
1347 30th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 393-AIDS (2437) 

AIDS Targeted Iiiforiiiatioii Newsletter 
Williams & Wilkins 
428 E. Preston Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
(800) 638-6423 

AIDS Literature & News Review 
University Publishing Group 
107 E. Church Streel 
Frederick, MD 21701 
(800) 654-8188 
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GLOSSAR^ 



ABUSE - Wron,^ use. 

AIDS (acquired immunodefitienL) sjndrume) A disease caused b) a virus lhal damages ihe bud> s immune 
system. 

ANTIBODIES - Substances in the blood that fight disease. 

BACTERIA - Microorganisms (germs); some are helpful and some can cause disease. 
EMOTIONAL - Having to do with feelings. 
EMOTIONS - Feelings. 

HIV - Human immunodeficiency virus; the virus that causes AIDS. 
HIV INFECTION - Having HIV. 

IMMUNE SYSTEM - The bod> s>stem that protects a person from disease^ consists of special cells in 
the blood and body fluids. 

IMMUNIZATION - A medicine lhat protects from disease. 

INFECTIOUS - Catching; tending to spread. 

KAPOSI'S SARCOMA (KS) - A cancer that is sometimes seen in persons with AIDS. It appears as {)irik 
or purple spots on the skin. 

PHYSICAL - Having to do with the body. 

PNEUMOCYSTIS CARINII PNEUMONIA (PCP) A lung mfcctiun usuallv caused b> a prolo/.oa. It 
is the most common cause of death for persons with AIDS, but it is rare in people with health) immune 
systems. 

PROTECT - To shield from injury or harm; to guard. 

PROTOZOA - One-cell microscopic organisms; some can cause disease. 

RARE - Uncommon* unusual. 

SEXUAL INTERCOURSE - Sexual contact between two people. 
SOCIAL - Having to do with human beings living together. 
STERILE - Free from microorganisms (genus). 
SYMFrOMS - Changes in a person's health that can be seen or fell. 
T-HELPER CELLS - Cells that are pan of the immune system, 
TRANSFUSION - The transfer of blood from one person to another. 
VIRUS - The smallest organism that can cause disease. 
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WORKSHEETS 



MELISSA McSICK'S COLD 

INSTRliCTIONS: Show how Melissa\s cold spread to others. L\se the names from the poem 
to label the persons in the pictures. 

Melissa McSick was ill and in bed 
V/ith sore throat, and chills, and a pain in her head. 

Mother McSick came and gave her a hug. 
One sneeze and Melissa had passed on the "bug"! 
Now J. T. McSick was next in the room: 
One cough from his sis and the germ was his doom! 
Sneezing at work. Mom McSick gave away 
The cold germ to April and Joseph that day. 
Th? next day at school brother sat in class. 
He coughed twenty times and the germ he did pass 
To Shari and Jim and poor Nate nearby — 
He shared this cold germ without even a try! 

And so, a cold can be easily spread. 
A sum of eight people wound up in the bed. 

hetty m. hubbard 




INFECTIOUS DISEASE: HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 

Let's see what you know about INFECTIOUS diseases . . . 

1. Some diseases (such as the coid .id chicken pox) can be spread from one person to 
another. 

These diseases are called _ .F O , 

2. I learned that these F 0 diseases are caused 

by G . 

Listed below are some of the ways G are spread: 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Let's see what some of these G S look like under the microscope. 




3. Circle the picture that shows the group of germs that cause culds. Did you know there are 
more than 200 different kinds of germs in this group? 

FOR INQUIRING MINDS: Do al! germs cause disease? 



LEARNING ABOUT HIV 

INSTRUCTIONS: Answer the following questions about HIV. 

1 . Air Z stands for: 

A 

I 

D 

S 

2. AIDS is caused by a called HIV. 

3. HIV kills cells that are part of the system. (This system protects 

us from diseases.) 

4. Name three ways HIV can be spread. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Name two ways you can avoid getting HIV infection. 



HIV: FACT OR FICTION? 

INSTRUCTIONS: Read each statement. Decide whether it is a FACT or FICTION. 

FACT FICTION 

1. No one has become infected with HIV by kissing. 

2. HIV can be spread through sexual intercourse. 

3. A person can become infected with HIV by- 
using pubMc bathrooms. 

4. A person can become infected with HIV by 
swimming in pools. 

5. Going to school with someone who is infected 
with HIV is dangerous. 

6. HIV is spread by sharing drug needles. 

7. Mosquitoes can spread HIV. 

8. HIV can be spread from an infected mother to 
her unborn child. 

9. AIDS and HIV infection are the same thing. 

10. Babies cannot have AIDS. 

11. Persons who have AIDS have damaged immune 
system.s. 

12. Some persons with HIV infection appear healthy 
and feel well. 

13. You can become infected with HIV from 
sharing food. 

14 People who don't know they are infected with 

HIV can spread the virus without knowing it. 

15. There is a cure for WV infection. 

16. A person can make choices to avoid becoming 
infected with HIV. 



THE LAST TIME I WAS SICK . . . 



Ways my SOCIAL 
life changed . . . 



I felt the following 
EMOTIONS . . . 



1. My PHYSICAL 
symptoms were . 



2. When I am sick* another person can help me feel better by . . . 



3. When I am sick* my social heahh can be improved by . . . 




4 People who have could be helped by . . . 



5. If I had a friend with * I would . . . 
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BEING FRIENDS WITH SOMEONE WHO 
HAS HIV INFECTION 



There are many ways to help someone who has HIV infection. To find out more, fill in each blank 
below with one of the words from the list. Then fit the words into the crossword pu/zlc. 

1. A pxirson with HIV might feel _iidown)__ , i by being a (6 across) 



(4 down) 



(7 across) 



could do things together like gomg to a across) 

bikes. Sometimes my friend may just want to 
I can be a good (8 down) 



or 



(I across) 



3. If anyone makes 



(9 down) 



about my friend, I can 



learned about HIV in (10 down) 
4, (3 down) friends, just as I do. 



( 1 1 across) 



what I 



WORD LIST 



EXPLAIN 

MOVIE 

FRIEND 

RIDING 

JOKES 

I ISTENER 



CLASS 
EVERYONE 
TALK 
WE 

AFRAID 



PROTECTING MYSELF AGAINST DISEASE 



Everyone gets sick sometimes. But there are many things we can do to protect ourselves 
from becoming ill. We can protect ourselves from disease by guarding our physical, emotional, 
and social health. When we are healthy in all of these areas, we are at our best. These are 
the times we feel terrific! 

Listed below are some ways to protect your health. See how many of these you do. 

PHYSICAL Checklist 

I have had all my immunizations. 

I eat a balanced diet every day. 

I will say **no" to drugs. 

1 exercise each day. 

I get enough sleep to feel rested the next day 

I will say **no" to sexual intercourse. 

I wash my hands before eating. 

I will not smoke cigarettes. 

EMOTIONAL Checklist 

I feel good about myself. 

I notice my feelings. 

I tell friends how I feel. 

I respect others. 

When I am in a bad mood, I take time to do things I enjoy. 

I spend some of my time alone. 

I tell family members how I feel. 




SOCIAL Checklist 

I have at least one good friend. 

I do things with others. 

! choose good friends. 

I do things with my family. 



I spend some of my time with friends. 

I am a friend to others. 



PLEDGE 

I pledge to protect my physical, emotional and social health. 



(your name) 

I am signing 'his pledge to be a healthier person. 1 want to protect my body 
from getting infections and diseases. 
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Write qour om u)ai\ to saq"NO" 




* SAYING NO TO ALCOHOL* 




* SAYING HOTOTOBACGO.^ 




*SAYIN6 NO TO PLAYING W th GMS.^ 



HIV INFECTION WORD SEARCH 



DIRECTIONS 

All (he words listed below can be louiid some'V'here in the puzzle— horizontally, \crticall>, 
diagonally, even backwards. Find them and circle the letters. 



AIDS 



GERM 



PHYSICAL 



ANTIBODY 




MIV 






PROTECT 






IMMUNE 






EMOTION 




INR 


nous 




SOCIAL 


1'"— y r ~ 

I 1 A 

^ — i 


D 




r? 
C 


S 


E M 


r N 


E 




S 


t 

A 


E S 


t- - 

A T 


F 


f- 


C 


G 


E R 




N ' I 


G 




E 


N 


U M 


j- ♦ - 

O B 


S 




0 


C 


I A 


I 0 


0 




s 


H 


T V 


I T D 


A 




L 


E 


I I 


1 , ^ 

0 Y 

1 

I- t - t 


I 




T 


C 


E T 


1 

Imp 

._ 4 \ — 


D 




I 


A 


V I 


E i I 


S 


1 


M 


0 


T P 



SYMPTOM 
VIRUS 



E 
I 

M 
M 
L 
I 

P 

0 
R 
M 



N 
D 
L 
I 

H 
H 
A 
R 
U 
Y 



L 

A 

C 

I 

S 

Y 

H 

P 

S 

S 
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I CAN SAY NO 

INSTRUCTIONS: Read the situation and wriie how you would say no. 

CARLA 

Carla is at Shauna's house with two other friends after school. Shauna's mother will not be 
home from work for several hours. Shauna takes some beer out of the refrigerator and passes 
It to her friends who take a drink. Shauny passes the beer to Carla and says. "If you don't 
drink some, you'll have to leave." 



ROBERT 

Robert has been asked to join a group called the Jaguars. The leader of the group tells Robert 
that he must become blood brothers with all the other Jaguars if he wants to be a member 
Robert really wants to be a member of the group but knows that HIV and other infectious 
diseases can be spread through blood-to-blood contact. The leader says. "What's your problem ^" 



TOMOKO 

Tomoko and her friends are spending the night together. Tomoko's older sister says she will 
pierce the girls' ears. Tomoko doesn't want her ars pierced. Her sister says. "You're such a 
big baby, Tomoko!" 



CARLOS 

Carlos is walking home from school when a neighbor begins to walk with him. The neighbor 
pulls some pills out of his pocket and offers them to Carlos. The neighbor says. "Go ahead 
and take them, everyone does it." 
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HIV INFECTION AND AIDS 



This section of your Student Guide is about HIV infection and AIDS. 

You have probably heard about this disease on the radio oi on TV. Or >ou ma> have read 
about AIDS in the newspaper. You will also learn what you can do to keep from getting sick 
with HIV. Some of the words may be new to you. The new words appear i.i bold letters the 
first time they are used. The word in bold letters can be found in the glossar> at the end of 
the Student Guide, 

WHAT iS AIDS? 

AIDS stands for Acquired Immunodeficiency S>'ndrome. 
A - Acquired (to get or catch) 
I - Immuno 

D - deficiency (unable to fight disease) 
S - Syndrome (a group of problems) 

AIDS is caused by a virus called human immunodeficienc> virus (HIV). When a person 
has HIV in his or her body, that person is said to have HIV infection. HIV infection can 
affect people in different ways: 

1. Some people with HIV infection seem health) and feel well even though the> have the 
virus in their bodies. 

2. Other peoplt with HIV infection sometimes feel well, but at other times feel sick. 

3. Other people with HIV infection get diseases that make them very sick. 

People who are infected with HIV and who develop certain sicknesses are said to have 
AIDS. So far, no one with AIDS has gotten well. 



How is HIV infection like an iceberg? 



HIV INFECTION "ICEBERG" 

Only a small part of an iceberg can 
be seen above the water. 

Only a small part of the people with 
HIV infection have AIDS. 
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WHO HAS HIV INFECTION? 



Persons who have become infected with HIV live in ever> part of the world. The> live m 
cities, in small towns, and in the countr>. Some are males and some arc females. Teenagers 
and children have become ipfected with HIV as well as adults. People of cver> race are 
infected with HIV. People who have died of AIDS have been male and female, poor and 
rich. Native American, Asian, black, white, old, and young. 
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WHAT DOES H!V DO TO THE BODY? 



When HIV gets inside the bod>, it changes cells the immune system taHc*' T-helper 
cells. The job of th immune system is to protect a person from disease. T-helper cells ^.j 
one part of the immune system. They move through the bloodstream like "scouts" lookii.^. 
for germs. When a T-helper ^^-^ll finds a germ, it sends a mes, age for special substances callod 
antibodies to be made. The antibodies kill any germh that may enter the body. When HIV 
gets into a person's body, the virus enters the T-helper cells. Scientists tell us that HIV may 
hide inside the celLs for many years. Or HIV may start to multiply. When HIV reproduces, 
the T-helper cell becomes so full of HIV that it bursts. 




HIV are released into the body and enter other T-helper cells. This process is i^jjcaied 
many times until many T-helper cells are destroyed. Now there are very feu Thelper cells 
to signal for antibodies. A person with few T-helper cells will get diseases that are rare for 
a person with a healthy immune sy..tem. These rare diseases are what makes the person feel 
so sick. People who have HIV infe. ,ior and get certain diseases are said to ^avc AIDS 



1.^ 



WHAT ARE THE SYMPTOMS OF HIV INFECTION? 



Some persons who become infected with HIV begin to have symptoms in a lew months. 
Or b>mptoms ma> not appear for man> >ears. The first s>mptoms of HIV infeetion are mueh 
like those of the common cold or flu. The person ma> have tiredness, fever, loss of appetite 
and weight. Diarrhea, sweating at night, and swollen glands ma> also be sjmptonis of HIV 
infection. 




Some people with HIV infection have these s>mptoms all the time. Others ha.e th^ s>mptoms 
part of the time. As time goes on, the s>mptoms nria> come more often and beeonio worse. 
People with these s>mptoms cannot tell if the> have the HIV infection unless the> have a 
blood test. 

Many people who are infected with HIV will develop AIDS. People with AIDS often get 
a lung infection called pneumoc>stiscarinii pneumonia (PC?) ur a .anccr. Kaposi*s sarcoma 
(KS). Many other diseases ma> develop. And some AIDS patient.s lose part of their norma, 
brain functions. 
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HOW IS HIV INFECTjON SPREAD? 



A person does not become inTecied with HIV by everyday contact wiih people. So a person 
cannot get the virus from touching, hugging, or sharing food with someone whu is infeaed 
with HIV. HIV can be spread to another person in only three ways: 

1. Sexual intercourse is the most common way HIV is spread. When an ;nfected person 
has sexual intercourse with an uninfected person, HIV may be passed from the -nfected person 
to the uninfected person. Both men and women wiiu are infected wuh HIV can spread the 
vims to others during sexual intercourse. 



2. The second most con.mon way in which HIV is passed is through hlooJ-io-hlooU ioniuii. 
Some people who abuse drugs use needles to put the drugs into their veins. Any kind of 
drug use is dangerous unless it is under a doctor's or parent's direction. When people who 
are infected with HIV share drug needles, infected bluud i,s passed from one person to another. 
Many drug abusers have become infected in this way. 

Before 1985, some people who got blood transfusions, or certain produUs made from 
blood, became infected. Today, blood is tested before i^ is used. Now our blood supply is 
safe. A person cannot become infected from giving blood. All needles and equipment used 
to collect blood are sterile. 



3. The third way in which HIV is spread is from an infetted mother to her child. An 
infectc mother can spread HIV to her baby before, during, or shortly after birth. Mo.,: 
children who have been infected with HIV were infected in thi,s way. Very few of the AIDS 
cases in the United States occur in children. 



HOW CAN HIV BE PREVENTED? 



PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT INFECTED WITH HlV NOW, NEVER HAVE TO BE. A 
person can avoid getting HIV infection in two wa>b. Tne fin>t ud> is b> not having sexual 
intercourse until he or she is in a lifelong relationship uith an uninfected person. The setond 
way is by not using drugs. 

1. Refusing to have sexua! intercourse is one way to keep from getting HIV infection. 
Saying "no" to sexual intercouri^c is a healthy choice for young people. Ever>one has the 
right to say **no" and each person deserves support for that choice. Young people are not 
ready for the health risks that come with sexual intercourse. 

2. Refusing to use drug needles is the best way to keep from getting y'\ imection through 
blo-^d-to-blood contact. Saying **no" to drugs protects health in many wa>s. Drugs can change 
a person's ability to make good choices. For example, a person who would not have sexual 
intercourse may do so after using alcohol or other drugs. 




Scientists and doctOL> are working ver> hard to find a way to cure people who have HIV 
infection. Until u cure is found, we can all learn about this disease and take steps lo protect 
ourselves and others. In this wa>, we can join in the fight against the ^pread of HIV mfection. 
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GLOSSARY 



ABUSE - Wrong use. 

AIDS (acquired iininunodeficiency s>ndrome) ♦ A dL^ea^e caused b> a \iius that damages 
the body's immune system. 

ANTIBODIES - Substances in the blood that figh' lisease. 

BACTERIA - Microc.^anisms (germs); some are helpful and some can cause disease. 
EMOTIONAL - Having to do with feelings. 
EMOTIONS - Feelings. 

HIV - Human inimunodeficie' 7 virus; the virus that causes AIDS. 
HIV INFECTION - Having HIV. 

IMMUNE SYSTEM • V.^ body system that protects a person from diseas^; consists of 
special cells in the blood and body fluids. 

IMMUNIZATION - A medicine that protects from disease. 

INFECTIOUS - Catching; tending to spread. 

KAPOSI'S SARCOMA (KS) - A cancer that is sometimes ^een in persons with AIDS. It 
appears as pink or purple spots on the skin. 

PHYSICAL • Having to do with the body. 

PNEUMOCYSTIS CARINII PNEUMONIA (PCP) - A lung infection usuall> caused b> a 
protozoa, li is the most common cause of death for person.^ with AIDS, but it is rare in 
people with healthy immune systems. 

PROTECT - To shield from injury or harm; to guard. 

PROTOZOA - One-cell microscopic organisms; some can cause disease. 

RARE - Uncommon; unusual. 

— MORE — 
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SEXUAL INTERCOURSE - Sexual contact between two people. 
SOCIAL - Having to do with human beings living together. 
STERII/E - Free from microorganisms (germs). 
SYMPTOMS - Changes in a person's health that can be seen or felt. 
T-HELPER CELLS - Cells that are part of the immune system. 
TRANSFUSION - Ths transfer of blood from one person to another. 
VIRUS - The smallest oi^anism that can < ause disease. 
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PHOME NUMBERS 

If I need infomiation about HIV Infection and AIDS, I can call 
National AIDS HotHne 
1-800-342- AIDS (English) 
1-800 -342-SIDA (Spanish) 
1-800-AIDSTTY (Hearing Impaired) 
(in Alaska and Hawaii call the local health department) 

OR 

National AIDS Infonnation Clearinghouse 
1-800-458-5231 
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